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HERMENEUTICS ОЕ AL- -BAYDAWI 
IN HIS ANWAR AL- TANZIL 
WA ASRAR AL-TA'WIL' 


YUSUF RAHMAN 


ABU S4‘ip ‘Abd-Allab ibn ‘Umar ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Ali Abi al-Khayr 
Nasir al-Din al-Baydawi? (d. circa a.n. 685 and 716/1286 and 1316 
С.Е.) is probably the best known of all Qur’an commentators in the 
West as.well as the most widely read in the Muslim world. In many 
cases his fafsfr Anwar al-Tanzil wa Азгат al-Ta'wIl has been surpassed 
only by the Tafsir al-Jalalayn of Jalal al-Din al-Mahalli (d. 864/1459) 
and Јаја! al-Din al-Suyuti (d. 911/1505). Sections of his Anwar have 
been translated into English and French.’ A great number of Muslims 
as well have written super-commentaries on his work. There have been 
not only over eighty different books as Edwin E. Calverley suggests,’ 
but, according to al-Majma‘ al-Malaki's research, over three hundred 
glosses have been based on that commentary.’ The reason for its popu- 
larity, besides its inclination to support the belief of the Orthodox,‘ 
seems to be its conciseness and brevity. Compared with the volumi- 
nous tafsir of al-Tabari (d. 310/923), the Amwar comprises only two 
volumes in Fleischer’s edition. 


Al-Baydawi’s tafsir, however, is not considered original and is 
_ Said to be based primarily:on previous tafsirs,’ such as al-Kashshaf of 
Јаг- АПаћ al-Zamakhshari (d. 538/1144), al-Tafsir al-Kabir or Mafatih 
al-Ghayb of Fakhr al-Din Razi (d. 606/1209) and the commentary.of 
al-Raghib al-Isfahani (d. 502/1108). Hajji Khalifah (d. 1068/1657), а 
Muslim Turkish bibliographer, in his Kashf al-Zunün ‘an Asami al-Kutub 
wa al-Funun says that ‘‘in it [4nwar] ће summarized from the Kashshaf 
that relating to Arabic grammar, ma‘ ani and bayan; and from the Tafsir 
al-Kabir that which deals with wisdom (hikmah) and theology; and from 
the commentary of al-Raghib that concerned with derivations and hid- 
den truth (ghawamig) and allusions.''* To these, says Hajji Khalifah, 
al-Baydawi added the sparks of his own intellect, wise sayings and ac- 
ceptabie propositions sufficient to alleviate any doubt or misinterpre- 
tation.’ 


Although borrowing from these three works, Anwar is, 
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according to J. Robson, ‘‘largely a condensed and amended edition of 
al-Zamakhshari’s Kashsháf.'''? Al-Baydawi, generally refuted or omit- 
ted the statements which reflect Zamakhshari’s rationalist theological 
views, the Mu'tazilite ideas, which ideas he edited to represent an Or- 
thodox view, although some of Zamakhshar?'s statements were over- 
looked and allowed to remain." Commenting on the popularity of 
Anwar, Carl Brockelmann says that Baydawi’s гају  ћаз been consid- 
ered аз *'*Holy Book’’ by many Sunnis. In this regard, Brockelmann 
writes, ‘‘Er gilt jetzt bei den Sunniten fur den besten und fast fur heilig. 
Er zeichnet sich allerdings dadurch aus, dass er kurz und ubersichtlich 
eine Еше von Stoff enthalt.'' ? 


These are the accusations and claims made by scholars about al- 
Baydawi's tafsir. But, is it really his method to merely condense the 
works of previous mufassirs and include them in his tafsir? If so, does 
he have any reasons for doing so? In other words, is this really his 
hermeneutics? It is this question that this paper wishes to address. It 
will present the main principles and theories of his hermeneutics. Fur- 
thermore, in order not to focus the discussion on purely theoretical 

.grounds, it will also examine the implementation of al- -Baydawi's 
hermeneutics on the tafsir of Surah XXX. 


First of all, the term ‘hermeneutics’ in this paper is in need of 
explication as scholars have derived a variety of meanings from it. The 
English word ‘hermeneutics’ is formed from thé Greek infinitive 
hermeneuein which means ‘to explain,’ ‘to translate,’ and ‘to express.’ 
It is also said that the word contains a reference to Hermes, the mes- 
senger of the gods in Greek mythology. Hermes’ task was to explain 
to humans the commands of their gods. Thus Hermes bridged the gap 
between the divine and the human realms.!5 Mythology then informs us 
that the hermeneutical question is how to translate or explain a past 
event or text into man's present existence. In the Qur'àn, this under- 
standing of hermeneutics is expressed in Surah XVI : 44. 


Wa anzalna ilayka al-dhikra li-tubayyina H al-nàsi mà 
nuzzila ilayhim 


(And We have revealed to you the Remembrance [dhikr] that 
you may explain to ша that which has been revealed 
for them.) ` 
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Although there is no etymological difference between 
hermeneutics and exegesis, historically they have been differentiated in 
theological terms. Exegesis was equated with the practice of interpre- 
tation, while hermeneutics came to denote the aims and criteria of that 
practice; in other words, hermeneutics is the theory of interpretation." 
It is in this sense that the term will be applied in this article. 


Та his interpretation or understanding of the text and the work 
of art, the hermeneuts agree that-the interpreter is not a tabula rasa. 
He brings a whole set of pre-understandings and pre-suppositions to 
the text. Rudolf Bultmann (1884-1976), a German philosopher, in his 
“Is Exegesis Without Presuppositions Possible?’ states that there can- 
not be any such thing as presuppositionless exegesis." There must be 
a ‘‘life-relation’’ between the exegete and the subject matter of the 
text. One cannot understand mathematical studies without having 
knowledge of its rules and codes. One cannot understand the meaning 
of the text if he does not know how to read it. This phenomenon of 
pre-understanding and presupposition is generally referred to as one 
dimension of ‘the hermeneutical circle.'!* The pre-understandings of a 
commentator of the Qur’an may be his knowledge of the Arabic lan- 
guage, poetry, ‘context and intra-text in the Qur’an,’!? and inter-texts 
‘between the Qur'àn and other texts. Based on this, Norman Calder 
concludes: ‘‘The qualities which distinguish one mufassir from 
another lie less in their conclusions as to what the quranic text means 
than in their development and display of techniques which mark their 
participation in and mastery of a literary discipline.''? 


The fact that al-Baydawi was explicitly aware of the issues of 
method and hermeneutics receives clear attestation in the introduction 
with which he begins his fafsir. In the preface, besides giving his rea- 
sons for writing this rafs?r and the title which he has chosen, he sets 
out a pattern or method which he then follows in the commentary. 


Al-Baydawi gives two reasons which impelled him to write the 
Anwar. 


The first he states as following: 


Wa ba'du fa-inna ачат al-'ulüm miqdaran wa arfa ‘aha 
sharafan wa manüran т al-tafsir alladh? huwa ra Ts 
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al-‘ulum al-diniyyah wa ra’ зића wa mabna qawa ‘id al-shar' 
wa азазића là уана li-tà'atihi wa al-tasaddf li-al-takallum 
fih Ша man bara'a fi al- 'ulum al-diniyyah кита ugülihá 
wa furü'Ihà wa јада fi al-siná ‘at al-'arabiyyah wa al-funün 
al-adabiyyah bi-anwa 'iha ?' 


(Then, indeed the greatest measure, the noblest and highest 
rank of all sciences is the science of tafsir which is the chief 
of religious sciences and their head; the foundation of shar‘ 
[rules of sharl'ah] and its basis, it is not proper for anyone 
to Бе engaged in it or to talk about it except those who 
excel in all religious sciences, be it their usul or fura', and 
surpass in the craftsmanship of the Arabic language and the 
literary arts.) 


This statement informs us that al-Baydawi intended to write a 
book on fafsir because it was considered the highest ranking of all al- 
‘ulum al-dIniyyah.? He has written many books in various disciplines: 
‘scholastic theology, Arabic grammar, uil al-fiqh, fiqh, logic and meta- 
physics, and finally, perhaps as a crowning achievement, he wanted to 
add tafsir to his list of works. According to Ibn ‘Ashir, al-Baydawi 
wrote his Anwar in the last days of his life, that is, in the second half of 
the seventh century in Tabriz.¥ 


Having presented his reason for writing, al-Baydawi also sets 
some requirements which have to be fulfilled by a scholar who wants to 
become a mufassir. These requirements are, in the hermeneutical sense, 
the prerequisite knowledge needed to comment on the Qur’an. Ac- 
cording to al-Baydawi, in order to understand the Qur’an correctly one 
has to excel in three main areas: al-‘ulum al-diniyyah, Arabic lan- 
guage and the literary arts. | 


As for the second reason, which also serves as the author's 
method of interpretation, al-Baydawi writes: 


Wa la-talà mà uhaddithu nafs? bi-an usannif ff hadha 
al-fann kitaban yahtawi ‘ala safwat ma balaghan! min 
‘uzama:al-sahabah wa 'ulamá' al-tabi‘in wa man dünahum 
min al-salaf al-sálihIn wa yantaw! ‘ala nukat barY'ah wa 
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latà'if ra’i‘ah istanbattuha ana wa man qabli min afadil 
al-muta 'akhkhirin wa amüthil а!-тићада ат wa yu тір 'an 
wujuh al-qirà'àt al-mashhurat al-ma 'ziyyah Па al-a 'immat 
al-thamániyyat al-mashhurin wa al-shawadh al-marwiyyah 
‘an al-qurra’ al-mu'tabarTn Ша anna qusur bida'atT 
yuthabbituni 'an al-iqdàm wa yamna 'ünl ‘an al-intisab ff 
hadha al-maqam. 


(1 had long wished to produce in this discipline a book which 
would include the best of what I had learned from the great- 
est Companions, the learned Followers, and others, from the 
righteous salaf who were of lesser rank. [A book] which 
would also contain excelled allusions which I and those be- 
fore me derived from the predecessors and exemplary schol- 
ars. It would also give expression to the famous readings of 
the eight well-known imams as well as the variant readings 
obtained from the trustworthy qurra’. Except that the poor- 
ness of my ability had prevented me from doing so and 
stopped me from such an endeavour.?$ 


Thus, it is clear that al-Baydawi, in his early life, had tried to 
write a tafsfr which would include the above elements; as he felt that 
he did not possess the ability or knowledge to do so, he postported 
writing this for a number of years. The above statement included his 
method of interpretation, and it is therefore worthwhile to read the last 
statement of his preface.in which he mentions the title of his book. It is 
important to mention it here, because some later scholars, intentionally 
or unconsciously, name it Mukhtasar а!-Казћзћај. He writes: 


Нанӣ sanaha li ba'da al-istikharah ma sammama bih 'azmi 
‘ala al-shurü' ўта aradtuh wa а!-нуап bimà qasadtuh 
nawiyan an usammiyahu ba'da an utammimahü bi Anwar 
al-Tanzil wa Asrar al Ta' wil. 


(Until it became possible for me, after istikhdrah, to execute 
what my mind has decided upon, which is starting what I 
intended [to write] and achieving what I aimed at. I intend 
to call it, after finishing, Anwar al-Tanzil wa Asrar al-Ta'wll.) 
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An examination of al-Baydawi’s Anwar reveals that his commen- 
tary is indebted to the older commentaries for a great number of ideas. 
As he himself has stated in the preface, the commentaries that he used 
are of two kinds: those of заћађаћ, tabi‘in and al-salaf al-salihin 
and those of his predecessors. 


The Commentaries of the Formative Period 


In consulting the index of al-Baydawi's commentary prepared 
by Winand Fell,? we find the names of many of the commentators of 
the first two centuries of Islam. Among the Companions of the Prophet 
Ibn *Abbàs is the most important and the most often cited. Then, Ibn 
Mas*üd is quoted 14 times, Ubayy ibn Ка 4 times, ‘Abd-Allah b. al- 
Zubayr 4 times, ‘Abu Миза al-Ash'ari twice, and Zayd ibn Thabit once. 
Among the Followers (Tabi ‘in) he refers to are Mujahid (5 times), al- 
Dahhak (3 times), Qatadah (3 times), ‘Ikrimah (twice), and Abu al- 
‘Aliyah (twice).*! These commentators are surely the most important 
figures, relied on by the classical and modern exegetes for an under- 
standing of the Qur’an. Al-Baydawi, however, in referring to these 
exegetes, does not narrate the chains of transmission (зпаа) as al-Tabari 
did in his encyclopaedic tafsir. 


The Commentaries of the Classical Mufassirs 


It is quite interesting to note that al-Baydawi, from what we can 
sce in Fell’s Index, does not mention any commentaries of his prede- 
cessors, such as those of al-Tabari, al-Zamakhshari, al-Razi, al-Raghib 
al-Isfahani, causing us to wonder if al-Baydawi was not a 'plagiarist.'?? 
As we will see later, al-Baydawi clearly modelled himself on his prede- 
cessors although he never mentioned their names.? He does mention 
some names or groups, like Abu al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari (twice), al-Jubbà'i 
(once), al-Baráhimah (once), al-Khawarij (five times), al-Mujabbirah 
(once), al-Mujassimah (once), al-Mu'attilah (twice) and al-Mu'tazilah 
(33 times), but it seems quite clear that these names and groups are 
mentioned in connection with theological issues. 


Jane Smith has given a partial excuse for al-Baydáwi's *plagia- 


rism’ by saying that it was a general practice in the seventh century, in 
which time the scholastic system had been well established, for a writer 
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to include acceptable material in his work or to even adopt it verba- 
tim,” but it was still important for him to cite the sources, whether he 
- agreed or disagreed with them. Al-Kazaruni, in his super-commentar- 
ies, has informed us of the debt of al-Baydawi to al- Казћаћај. 3 


Besides including older commentaries in the dwar; the author 
is also concerned with the gird’at (technicalities of reading). Different 
readings can reveal different meanings. In this sense, not only does al- 
Baydawi use the seven famous readers, he also adds an eighth, Ya'qub 
al-Hadrami. It is not quite clear why he uses Ya'qub, but this is what 
makes hím different from previous commentators. He pays special at- 
tention to different readings. In Surah XXX itself, the chapter which 
we will study in the following pages, the author cites Ya'qub's name 
three times." On page 104, line 6, he mentions the names of two other 
qàri s Abu Bakar and Rawh in addition to the eight readers. 


As far as his other hermeneutical methods are concerned, al- 
Baydawi sometimes uses the concept which Abdel Haleem calls the 
‘internal relationship’ of the Qur’an, that is al-Qur’an yufassiru ba 'duhü 
ba ‘dan. This is evident, for example, in verse 56 of Surah XXX, where 
the Qur’ an says: lagad labithtum fi kitab-Alldh. He comments ''[Your 
future is] in His ‘knowledge, in His decree, or in that which He has 
decreed foryou, or in the lawh (mahfiz),’’* and then he refers to verse 
"*waimin ward 'ihim barzakhun’’ (XXIII : 100) to indicate another verse 
which has the same meaning. The method of commenting on a verse of 
the Qur'an in the light of other verses is elsewhere apparent in his Ату. 


The role of hadith in al- Baydiw? s commentary, however, is more 
dominant than that of the intra text.” He quotes no less than five ex- 
egetic traditions relating to this chapter. First of all, he starts with a 
hadith which records the historical context, asbab al-nuzül, of the 
Sürah. Then he cites three traditions to explain the meaning of the 
verse. To give an example, while commenting on the verse 46 where 
the Qur'&n says that God surely will help а!-ти'типћ, al-Baydawi 
quotes a Prophetic hadfth in which the Prophet Muhammad says та 
min imri'in muslimin yaruddu ‘ап ‘irdi akhthi illa Айта haqqan ʻala- 
Alláhi an yarudda 'anhu пата jahannam (any Muslim who defends the 
nobility of his brother, God will keep him from Hellfire).* Finally, like 
al-Zamakhshari, а!-Вауда и refers in each chapter at the end of ‘his 
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commentary to a hadith which speaks about the merit (adl) of the 
sürah which he has just commented on.*' This last category of ahddith 
unfortunately is considered by many as тажай ' (fabricated hadith). v 
Al-Baydawi does not give any reason why he cites the fabricated hadith, 
but а/-Паап confirms for us that those ahddith are quoted by many 
commentators in order to make people more eager to read the pas ап.“ 


Besides the above bertheneutical principles, the most bleus 
and apparent characteristic in this Anwdr is the considerable attention 
it pays to grammatical points. Without the technicalities of Arabic gram- 
mar, the Anwar, like the other classical commentaries, is almost unin- 
telligible. Al-Baydawi seeks to clarify words and phrases that Carry an 
uncommon significance. He makes explicit the grammatical relation- 
ship within an individual verse, discussing any apparent irregularities 
of syntax or word order within the framework of classical Arabic gram- 
mar. In this case, the author seems to have mastered the works of the 
Arabic grammarians, like those of Sibawayh, al-Khali, al- Mubarrad, 
Tha‘lab and other nahwfs, whom he quotes many times in his commen- 
tary. [n addition to linguistic and lexical considerations, al- Baydàwi 
sees the necessity of the use of pre-Islamic literature, specially poetry, 
in understanding the Qur’an. In verse 23, for example, he presents 
poetry and mathal to explain the notion of ‘an muqaddar.“ 


- Another hermeneutical base which exists in al- Baydàwi's tafsir 
is his philosophy, both ka/Zm and jurisprudence. ‘Being an Ash'arite 
and Sháfi' ite, the author undoubtedly colours his commentary with those 
beliefs. The opening statement in his preface which reads "Praise be to 
God who sent down (nazzala) the Qur'ün (al- -Furqün)" is clearly a 
refutation of the doctrine of the ‘created Qur'àn,' which al-Zamakhshari 
asserted originally in his preface to the commentary.” In the preface as 
well, our author presents the idea of i 722 al-Qur 'ап ‘ће miraculous 
inimitability of the Qur'an,"" which conforms to the doctrine of the 
Ash'arites." These points are sufficient to show the influence of his 
Peer on the commentary of the Qur'an. 


К In conclusion, despite the accusations made by scholars against 
his Anwar, al-Baydawi was fully aware from the very beginning of what 
he was doing. He has set out a hermeneutical method which he would 
. follow throughout the commentary. He brought his pre-understandings 
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and presuppositions to bear on his explanation of the Qur'an. Arabic 
grammar, poetry, prophetic hadiths, kalam, jurisprudence and the ideas 
of his previous commentators are entailed in the category of the 
preunderstanding. The main problem with his exegesis seems to be his 
adoption of the ideas of others, especially the classical mufassirs, with- 
out mentioning his sources. 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


NOTES 


The edition used in this study is that of H.O. Fleischer (Osnabruck: 
Biblio-Verlag, 1968), 2 Vols. 


For his biography and works, see Lutpi Ibrahim, ‘*Al-Baydawi’s Life 
and Works,’’ Islamic Studies, 18 (1979), pp. 311-21. 


The commentary on Surah XII, the story of Joseph, has appeared twice 
in translation, by Eric F.F. Bishop and Mohamed Kaddal in 'The Light 
of Inspiration and the Secrets of Interpretation ' Being a Translation 
of the Chapter of Joseph (Surat Yusuf) With the Commentary of Nasir 
Id-Din Al-Baidawi (Glasgow: Jackson, Son & Company, 1957) and by 
A.F.L. Beeston in Baidawi's Commentary on Surah 12 of the Qur'an 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1963). The commentary on Surah III was 
translated by D.S. Margoliouth in Chrestomathia Baidawiana: The 
Commentary of El-Baidawi on Sura ПІ (London: Luzac & Co., 1894). 
According to Margoliouth, S. de Sacy has translated part of the com- 
mentary on Surah II into French in his Anthologie Grammaticale. See 
Margoliouth, 1514., p.v. 


See Edwin E. Calverley, ‘‘Al-Baydawi’s Matàli' Al-Anzar: A System- 
atic Theology of Islam," Muslim World 53,(1963), p. 293. 


See al-Fihris al-Shamil li al-Turath al- ‘Arabi al-Islam! al-Makhtut: 
'Ulüm al-Qur'àn Makhtutat al-Tafsir wa 'Ulumuh (‘Amman: al-Majma' 


.al-Malaki li-Buhüth al-Hadarat al-Islamiyyah, 1989), vol. i, pp. 320- 


343. One of the super commentaries used in this paper is that of al- 
Kazarüni (Cairo: Dar al-Kutub al-‘Arabiyyah, 1911-2), 5 vols. 


See Carra de Vaux, ‘‘Tafsir,’’ ЕГ, vol. iv:l, p. 64; and Beeston, 
Baidawi's Commentary, p. v. 


For examples of this point, see Muhammad Husayn al-Dhahabi, al- 
Tafsir wa al-Mufassirun (Cairo: Dar al-Kutub al-Hadithah, 1960-1), 
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рр. 297-302; Margoliouth, Chrestomathia, p. vii; C. Brockelmann, '*AI- 
Baidawi,’’ Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam (SEI), p. 58; J. Robson, 
S AT: Baydawi,’’ EP, vol. і, р. 1129; Andrew Rippin, ‘‘Al-Baydawi,’’ 
Encyclopedia of Religion (ER), vol. 2, pp. 85-6; and idem, ''Tafsir,"' 
ER, vol. 14, p. 240; and Helmut Gatje in his “Introduction”? of The 
Qur'an and Its Exegesis, trans. and edited by Alford T. Welch (Lon- 
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Justice According to al-ZamakhsharT and al-Baydawi,’’ Hamdard 
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(1981), pp. 65-75. 


For the example of this, see Rippin, ‘‘al-Baydawi,’’ p. 86. 


Carl Brockelmann, Geschichte der Arabischen Litteratur (Leiden: ЕЈ. 
Brill, 1943), vol. i, p. 530 Cf. idem, ‘‘al-Baidawi,”’ р. 58. 
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In Existence and Faith: Shorter Writings of Rudolf Bultmann, selected, 
translated and introduced by Schubert M. Ogden (Cleveland: The World 
Publishing Company, 1966), p. 290 (Italics in original). 


See Jeanrond, Theologícal, pp. 5-6. The second dimension is the con- 

„сер! that in order.to understand the whole, one needs to understand all 
of its parts;:andiin order'to understand the parts adequately, опе must 
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See M.A.S. Abdel Haleem, **Context and Internal Relationship: Keys 
to Quranic Exegesis,” in Approaches to the Qur'an, ed. С.К. Hawting 
and Abdul-Kader A. Shareef (London and New York: Routledge, 1993), 
pp. 71-98. 


Norman Calder, **Tafsir from Tabari to Ibn Kathlr: Problems in the 
Description of a Genre, Illustrated with Roference to the Story of 
Abraham,’’ in Approaches to the Qur 'an, p. 106. 


Al-Baydawi, Anwar, p. 2, lines 12-5. 


In the margin of the Anwar, al-Kazarüni notes that in al-Baydawi’s 
other book, Тама", the author holds that theology (kalam) is the highest 
ranking of all al-‘wlim al-dthiyyah. See al-Kazaruni, Háshiyah, vol. і, 
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For his bibliography, see Ibrahim, ‘‘al-Baydawi,’’ pp. 316-8; 


' Brockelmann, Geschichte, pp. 530-4. 
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See Ibn *Ashür, al-Tafstr wa Rijáluh (Tunis: Dar al-Kutub al- 
Sharqiyyah, 1966), p. 97. , 


Al-Baydawi, Anwar, p. 2, lines 15-9. 
Cf. Robson's translation in ‘‘al-Baydawi,”’ p. 1129. 
Al-Baydawi, Anwar, p. 2, lines 20-1. 


These commentaries are included by Jane Dammen McAuliffe in the 
category of ‘The Formative Period of Qur'ànic Tafsir’ which extends 
from the lifetime of the Prophet Muhammad to the early years of the 
tenth century, the era when the commentary of al-Tabari appeared. See 
McAuliffe, Qur "дате Christians: An Analysis of Classical and Mod- 
ern Exegesis (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991), p. 13. 
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Падп ff 'Ulum al-Qur ‘ап (Cairo: Maktabat Dar al-Turath, 1985), vol. 
iv, pp. 240-12. 

See Winand Fell, Indices and Beidhawii Commentarium in Coranum 
(Osnabruck: Biblio-Verlag, 1968), pp. 1-17. (Located in the back of 
Fleischer's edition of Anwar, vol ii). 


Index, p. 49. 
See Index, especially pp. 41-55. 


This term carries unethical connotations, but what we mean here is 
mainly a scholar who uses the ideas of others without mentioning his 
sources. 


Compare with the tafsIr of al-Razi in which he mentions al-ZamakhsharT, 
al-Tabari, ‘Abd al-Jabbar, etc. For the study of al-Razi’s sources, see 
J. Jomier, **The Qur'anic Commentary of Imam Fakhr al-Din al-Razi: 
Its Sources and Its Originality, in International Congress for the 
Study of the Qur'an (Canberra: Australian National University, 8-13 


May, 1980), Series I, pp. 93-111. 
Smith, Historical and Semantic Study, p. 122. 
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-Abū ‘Uthman b. Sa'fd а!-рапг (d. 444/1053), Kitab al-Taysir fi al- 
Qira’at al-Sab ', ed. Otto Pretzi (Istanbul: Matba'at al-Dawlah, 1930), , 
pp. 4-10. 


Seo Fleischer's edition, p. 108, lines 5 and 21 and p. 111, line 14. It is 
surprising that Fell does not include the names of gurra’ except Ibn 
Kathir (once) in the Index. 

This commentary is almost the same as that of al-Kashshaf, except re 
al-BaydawT refers to the verse of the Qur'an. Soe al-Kashsha 

Нада "а Ghawamid al-TanzTl wa 'Uyun al-Aqaw!l fi Wujuh al-Ta Il 
(Beirut: Dar al- -Kitáb al-‘ Arabi, n.d.), vol. 3, p. 487. 


R. Marston Speight has listed somo functions of Ваййї in exegesis, see 
his ‘‘The Function of Hadith As Commentary on the Qur’an As Seen in 
the Six Authoritative Collections," in Approaches to the History of the 
Interpretation of the Qur'an, pp. 63-81. 


Al-Baydawi, Anwar, p. 109, lines 14-5. 


Seo al-Baydawl, Anwar, р. 111. Cf. al-Zamakhshari, al- Kashshaf, vol. 
3, p. 489. When al-Zamakhshari was asked by ‘Abd al-Rahim b. ‘Umar 
al-Kirmüni (d. 505/1111) about the reason for placing а hadith at the 
end of commentary, the former responded: ‘‘because they [akadith] are 
their [Skrahs'] attributes, and the attribute requires placing that which 
was described in the first place.” See al-Suyuti, а!-Лаал, vol. 4, p. 
199. 


See Ibn ‘Ashir, al-Tafsfr, р. 107; Mahmud Basyuni Fudah, Nash’at al- 
Tafsir wa Manahijuh fi Daw'l al-Madhahib al-Islamiyyah (Cairo: 
Matba'at al-Amanah, 1986), p. 215. Cf. Hajji Khalifah's opinion on 
these ahddith in his Kashf al-Zunun, р. 473. 

See al-Suyüti, a/-Itgan, vol. 4, pp. 115-6. 

The poetry that al-Baydawi quotes is that of al-Tabari when the latter 
comments on the same verse. Soe al-Tabari, Јат! al-Bayan ff Tafsir 
al-Qur 'ап (Beirut: Dar al-Ma'rifah, 1986-7), vol. 23, p. 22. 


Al-Baydawi, Anwdr, p. 2, line 1. 
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(46) 


Al-hamdu li-Allah alladhi khalaqa al-Qur 'ān (Praise be to Allah who 
created the Qur'an). This statement was thon replaced by а!- 
Zamakhshari with ‘‘Praise be to Allah who sent down (anzala) the 
Qur'an in ‘composed and arranged speech’ (kaláman mu 'аПајап 
munazzaman). See al-Zamakhshari, al-Kashshdf, vol. i, p. 2. See also 


al-Kazarüni, Hashiyah, vol. i, р. 2. 


(47) 


Al-Baydawi, Anwar, р. 2, lines 1-3. For a brief discussion on the topic 
of i‘/az, see Issa J. Boullata, ‘‘The Rhetorical Interpretation of the 
Qur'an: J ‘jaz and Related Topics,’’ in Approaches to the History of the 
Interpretation of the Qur'an, рр. 139-57. 


‘ABD AL-WAHHAB AL-SHA‘RANI: 

A BRIEF STUDY OF THE LIFE 

AND CONTRIBUTIONS OF A 
SIXTEENTH-CENTURY EGYPTIAN MYSTIC 


KATHRYN V. JOHNSON 


‘ABD AL- WAHHÁB IBN AHMAD AL-SHA‘RANI (1493-1565 c.e.) was born 
into a turbulent period of Egyptian history which witnessed the end of 
the Circassian or ''Burji" Mamluk dynasty (1328-1517) and the 
Ottoman conquest of Egypt.! Called the last great mystical thinker of 
Egypt, al-Sha‘rani authored approximately seventy works varying in 
length from short treatises to lengthy volumes.? Drawing upon centu- 
ties of mystical tradition and popular Egyptian lore, his writings 

covered subjects ranging from theology to poetry. Al-Sha' rani also left 
an autobiography, Гага 'if al-Minan, a rambling recollection of his life 
composed around А.н. 960. The Lata’if was written in the Shadhili 
tradition of thanking God for His favours (al-shukr bi al-ni‘mah) and 
thus recounts the numerous virtues which have been bestowed by God 
upon its author. 


Whereas a less candid individual might have produced the driest 
sort of hagiography, the Lara’ ifis a fascinating work which combines 
elements of biography, history, and the author's views on Sufi ethics. 
Here, al-Sha‘rani permitted himself to reflect upon those whom he had 
known as teachers and colleagues, recent events in Cairo and the Sufi 
community of his day — even upon the poor academic progress of his 
only son. As а consequence of his willingness to speak frankly about 
even the most trivial events of his life, more is known about al-Sha‘rani 
than about any other major figure of Islamic mysticism. Yet despite the 
scrutiny to which we may subject him, al-Sha‘rani emerges as an 
attractive and sympathetic figure whose writings on Sufism and sanc- 
tity (wildyah) reflect a sincere devotion to God and concern for the 
Muslim community. | 


А1- Sha‘rant ani was born in 899/1493 at the home of his maternal 
grandfather in the village of Qalqashandah in Egypt’s Qalyubiyyah 
Province. After forty days he was brought home to his parents’ village 
of Saqiyat Abu Sha‘rani in Maniifiyyah Province. Thus the origin of 
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the family name ‘‘al-Sha‘rani”’ or.‘‘al-Sha‘räwi.’ The Sha‘rants owned 
land in their village from which they derived income; but Ahmad, the 
author's father, was as well an 'd/im trained in Sigh, hadith, grammar 
and Qur’an recitation. The young boy began his education under the 
supervision of his father, with whom he studied the shorter Surahs of 
Qur'án. And, following Ahmad's death in 1501, he continued his 
studies with an older brother, ‘Abd al-Qadir (d. 1549), until he was 
sent to Cairo at age twelve.’ 


By the time of ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s birth, the Sha'ránf family had 
already established connections among the ‘Ulama’ as well as Sufi 
circles of Cairo which would later influence his spiritual development. 
The author's grandfather ‘Ali al-Sha‘rani (d. 1486) was an ‘Glim 
authorized to issue legal opinions at age twenty and a classmate during 
his student days at al-Azhar of the renowned scholar Хакапууа 
а!-Апзап (d. 1519 ог 1520). In later years when his grandson travelled 
to the capital to continue his education, it would be al-Ansári, then 
chief Shafi‘T 4247, under whom he would study.’ ‘Alf al-Sha‘rani’s years 
in Cairo resulted in a second important association which would influ- 
ence his grandson, for during that time he was admitted to the Sufi 
circle of Ibrahim al-Matbili, the Ahmadi shaykh whose disciple, ‘Al? 
al-Khawwas, later became the author’s most influential spiritual guide. 
Indeed al-Matbili occasionally visited the rawiyah established by ‘Alf 
in his native village during his travels in the countryside.‘ 


Thus when the young ‘Abd al-Wahhab was brought to Cairo in 
1505 to continue his studies, he was the third generation of his family 
to do so. Unlike his father and grandfather, however, he would not 
return to the village to serve as local official or teacher. The youth 
who arrived in Cairo to begin his education at the Mosque of al-Ghamrf 
in the Bab al-Sha'rlyyah quarter would remain in the capital to preside 
in his later years over one of the richest Sufi convents in Egypt ‘and 
become one of the major figures of later Sufism. , 


Al-Sha‘rani remained at al-Ghamri mosque for seVenteen years. 
His time was spent in ascetic exercises, study, and prayer.’ To stay 
awake during his long nights of devotion, he tied ropes around his neck, 
fasted, whipped himself or wet his clothing in cold weather. And, to 
these self-inflicted hardships were added those of poverty. Recalling 
his early years in Cairo in his autobiography, he spoke of searching for 
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scraps of food among the peelings and roots left at places where people 
washed vegetables.’ Or, of earning a modest income, as did many other 
Sufis, by praying at funerals. This practice, he confides, was 
abandoned out of guilt when he realized that he had begun to feel 
disappointed when the number of funerals decreased.” 


Those years passed in the pursuit of mastery of the religious 
sciences and the struggle for spiritual purification were also the time in 
which al-Sha'rüni began his association with several shaykhs who were 
to profoundly influence his spiritual development. These were the guides 
who directed his progress in the mystical Way and whose teachings 
provided the material from which al-Sha'rani drew much of his under- 
standing of-wilayah. 


While al-Sha‘rani mentions having had some fifty shaykhs 
during his lifetime and having been initiated into several of the orders, 
his primary affiliation was to the гамдаћ of Sidi Ahmad al-Badawi 
(d. 1276) whose shrine in Tanta formed the centre. of the most power- 
ful of the rural orders in Egypt. Unlike the Shadhiliyyah and other 
formally organized orders, the Ahmadiyyah was décentralized and 
produced.no systematized doctrines. Its adherents were united by their 
shared devotion to al-Badawi rather than а formal tradition. 


et When Ahmad al-Badawi'died in 1276, he was succeeded by his 
khalifah Sàlih ‘Abd al-‘Al (d. 1332), who was responsible for building 
the tomb-mosque in Tanta and fostering the already existing cult which 
quickly attracted to itself Egyptian customs. 


Various groups ascribing themselves to the Badawiyya came 
into existence, though they were each independent and 
generally localized. As a tariga the Badawiyya lacked any 
distinctive characteristic such as that shown by the 
Shadhiliyya. It produced no teaching personalities -or 
writers, but was rather a people's cult, whose manifestations 
at Tanta have at all times been subject to the censure of the 
‘ulama’ though with little effort until the modern age." 


As did his shaykhs, al-Sha'rüni never hesitated to criticize the more 
extreme practices of some of the groups claiming to adhere to the 
order, for to him tlie Ahmadiyyah symbolized a living tradition of 
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instruction at the hands of a qualified spiritual guide rather than 
particular rituals associated with the cult. Al-Sha‘rani’s most impor- 
tant shqykhs were drawn from the disciples of two distinguished Sufis 
of the fifteenth century, Madyan ibn Ahmad al-Ashmüni and Ibrahim 
al-Matbili. 


Sidi Madyan al-Ashmüni was the disciple of Ahmad al-Zahid 
(d. 1417), referred to by al-Sha‘rani as ‘‘the shaykh of ош chain.""!! 
When he and Muhammad ibn ‘Umar al-Ghamir (the founder of the Jami‘ 
al-Ghamrí mosque) came to Cairo seeking а shaykh, they became 
pupils of Ahmad al-Zahid after having been refused by the most famous 
shaykh of the period, Muhammad al-Hanafi al-Shádhili.? Madyan 
proved the more gifted of the two and eventually was accepted by 
al-Hanafi himself. 


А At Madyan's death а struggle began over succession between 
the supporters of his son, Abu al-Su'üd, who was then five years old, 
. and his sister's son, Muhammad ibn Ukht Sidi Madyan. Yet even after 
the latter's victory, he was still denied residence in Madyan's zdwiyah 
and moved to Madrasat Umm Khund in Khatt Bayn al-Surayn where 
al-Sha‘ranf himself would later take refuge. Muhammad became an 
extremely influential Sufi shaykh who was active in ‘Cairo and Damietta. 
*Ali al-Marsafi (d. 1528-9), one of al-Sha'rani's shaykhs, was his 
direct disciple. з Shaykh Muhammad al-Shinawi, who initiated 
al-Sha'rani into the Ahmadiyysh order, was the disciple of another of 
Ibn Ukht Sidi Madyan's pupils, Muhammad al-Sirwi Abu al-Hama’il 
(d. 1526-26). 


Al-Shinawi lived in his zawiyah in Mahallat Ruh and appears to 
have been a popular figure whose presence was always welcome at 
local festivals and weddings. Never harsh with his own disciples as 
were some other shaykhs, he taught all who were willing to learn the 
dhikr in order that they might receive its spiritual benefits. And, while 
he authorized even village women and children to lead dhikr sessions, 
al-Shinawi also spoke out against the more extreme performances 
carried out at the mawlid of al-Badawi. At his instigation, the rowdy 
processions which included drums and the mizmar (flute) were replaced 
by more orderly dhikr sessions. 


Whereas several of the disciples of al-Ashmüni later became | 
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shaykhs who initiated and trained novices, the followers of [brahim 
al-Matbüli (d.1475) served solely as spiritual guides to mature 
travellers of the Way. Born in the village of Matbül in Gharbiyyah Prov- 
ince, Ibrahim was an illiterate who rose to become the spiritual guide 
of the Sultan Q&'itbay himself. While al-Sha‘rani states that al-Matbuli 
had no shaykh other than the Prophet, al-Sakhawi records that he was 
the disciple of Yusuf al-Burullusi al-Ahmadi during his residence in 
Tanta." 


Al-Matbuli later moved to Cairo and scene a shop in the 
Husayniyyah Quarter until a summon delivered by the Prophet 
Muhammad commanded him to establish a zawiyah at Birkat al-Hajj, 
the point of departure of the Egyptian pilgrimage caravan. Yet even 
following the construction of the convent, al-Matbuli stressed the 
necessity of honest labour and concern for society. His disciples were 
required to support themselves by their own wages rather than begging 
' and were encouraged to perform good works to benefit the commu- 
nity. ‘Ali al-Khawwas (d. 1532-3) ran an oil shop for forty years and 
ended his life as а palm leaf plaiter. Other disciples followed their 
shaykh 's example and planted palms or dug wells in the vicinity of the 
new zawiyah in order that the residents might be self-sufficient in food 
production rathertthan dependent upon public charity. . 


Despite his emphasis upon charitable works, al- Matbūlī was an 
enigmatic figure. Although he fed and sheltered five hundred people 
during a time of economic hardship during the reign of Qa’itbay, he 
was also accused of neglecting his prayers and engaging in homosexual 
relationships with young men. And, this same shaykh-who was able to 
produce wonderous Еатата! was also capable of producing the most 
outspoken and vulgar language despite his saintly status. 


. Several of al-Matbuli’s disciples served as spiritual guides to 
al-Sha‘rani and appear frequently in his accounts of the awliyd’ as 
examples of those mature saints who benefit society. The first of these 
was Muhammad ibn ‘Inan (d. 1516), who was active in Sharqiyyah Prov- 
ince; later, however, he left his rawiyah in the village of Barhamtush 
and moved to Cairo where he lived as a hermit im mosques.” Through 
Ibn ‘Inan, al-Sha‘rani was introduced to the shaykh who would make 
the greatest contribution to his own spiritual development, ‘Ali 
al-Khawwas. Whereas al-Sha'rani was educated in the religious 
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sciences, ‘Ali was;an illiterate who peddled fruit with al-Matbuli and 
later made his living from a small oil shop. While al-Sha‘rani prided 
himself on his quick intelligence, this former disciple of al-Matbüli at 
times spoke in strange, incomprehensible language and demanded‘ of 
his new disciple that he sell.all of his precious book collection and 
donate the money to charity. Yet in this gentle shaykh al-Sha‘rani at 
last found the guide. who would lead him beyond the way of physical 
mortification to wisdom born of divine inspiration. In his autobiogra- 
phy al-Sha‘rani recalls that moment in which the inspired knowledge 
he had so long sought at last began to fill his heart. 


My introduction to. gifted knowledge (al- ‘ит 
al-wahabiyyah) took place on the banks of the Nile beside 
the houses of the Nubians and the sail- -powered waterwheels. 
While I was standing there, the gates of divinely inspired 

, Wisdom (al- 'ulüm al-ladunniyyah) opened for my heart, each 
gate wider than the distance between the heavens and earth. 
I began rambling on about the mysteries of the Qur'àn and 
. hadith, and of deriving the various religious sciences.to such 
an extent that I believed myself able to abandon the study of 
the: works of the scholars of the past. I filled about a 
hundred notebooks with these matters, but when I showed 
them to my shaykh, ‘Ali al-Khawwás, ће told me to discard 
-all of them. ‘This knowledge,’ he said, ‘is contaminated by 
-speculation and acquired knowledge. Gifted knowledge is 
far removed from:the likes.of this.’ So I destroyed them, 
and he set me upon a path of purifying the heart from the 
blemishes of speculation. ‘Between you and unsullied gifted 
knowledge are a thousand stages,’ he said. I began to in: 
form him of every inspiration that came.to me and he would 
tell me to avoid a particular course or to seek that which is 
higher. So it continued until there occurred that which 
occurred. This is the description of my enlightenment after 
having undergone the previoulsy described discipline-of 

physical striving (mujdhadah).? ` 
Following this experience, however, al-Sha'rani did begin to write works 
on mysticism. His first book, al-Anwdr al-Qudsiyyah ff Bayan Adab 
al-‘Ubudiyyah, was written with al- Khawwas’. full approval of its 

contents. 
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Other individuals connected to the spiritual legacy of Ibrahim 
al-Matbüli were also important members of the author's circle of 
associates: Afdal al- Din, a ! disciple of ‘Ali al-Khawwis, filled his 
master's place as al-Sha‘rani’s shaykh and friend following his death.” 
Likewise, ‘Abd al-Qadir al- Dashtüti and Muhammad al-Munayyir, two 
disciples of al-Matbuli who were ' known by the author, are the subjects 
` of anecdotes describing their roles as. awiiyd'.?! Through his own 
shaykhs and colleagues, al-Sha‘rani was thus able to preis and record 
a rich body of lore and mystical tradition. 


- If then al- Sha‘ ran?” з most important spiritual guides were drawn 
from the disciples of al-Ashmüni and al-Matbüli, his lengthiest disciple- 
ship was served under Shaykh Nur al-Din “Ali-al- Shünf.? ‘This asso- 

. ciation, which was to last for thirty-five years, began while al- Sha'rüni 
was still a resident at the Jami‘ al-Ghamri. Like his other spiritual 
guides, al- Shüni followed the Ahmadiyyah order. He began his training 
at the Mosque of Sidi Ahmad al-Badawi iri Tanta, and in Cairo he later 
became well-known for the Friday night prayer services (al-mahyd) 
whichhe instituted at the Azhar mosque.” Seven years after his pupil 
had begun attending these weekly gatherings at the Azhar, al-Shuni 
authorized him to ем these sessions at the Ghamri mosque. 


- The young hath had begun to receive recognition, and 
perhaps for this reason a group of colleagues at the midsque sought to 
drive him out by disrupting his dhikr and mahyd sessions. Their efforts 
proved successful; after seventeen years of affiliation, al- Sha‘ rani left 
the GHamri mosque, moving to Khatt Bayn al-Surayn. - There, his 
fortunes improved considerably, for powerful amfrs began to attend 
the re-organized mahyd sessions, and word of this илет: student of 
al-Shünispread. · е 


- Al-Sha'rün^s importance grew still Бан ЕТА а convent 
ЕУ) was built for him by Qadi Muhyi al-Din ‘Abd al- Qadir 
al-Uzbeki around 930/1524. While the author remains silent about 
the circumstances of this generous endowment, the Khitat. of Mubarak 
records the donor’s-possibly illegal acquisition of the property. 
According to Миђагак, the donor was a relative of Sharaf al-Din ibn 
al-Kharazf al-QubtT, the head of the state dfwdn in the citadel under the 
Mamluks and their Ottoman successors. In order to help his kinsman, 
al-Uzbeki, a position was given to him as a land surveyor in ће 
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provinces which allowed him to amass and illegally register land in his 
own name. After the suppression of Ahmad Pasha's rebellion in 1524, 
the Ottoman authorities sought to reorganize land registration. 
Apparently fearing that his illegally acquired real estate holdings would 
be discovered, the qadri built a madrasah on the Hakimf Canal and 
established a wagf (pious endowment) for its upkeep. With the prop- 
erty now safely protected from confiscation — or investigation — al- 
Sha'ràni was established as the head of а well-endowed school and 
convent which housed two hundred residents.” 


Endowed with an annual income of 20,000 nisf, the zawiyah was 
both an educational institution and a residence for the families and 
disciples of the shaykh. Resident Sufis were spared the need to earn 
their livelihood by Qur’an recitation or prayers performed at funerals 
as their shaykh had once done during his early years. Instead, they and 
their families were generously provided with all necessities; even straw 
for cooking fuel was brought to the convent by means of a boat which 
would dock on the nearby canal to bring supplies. Thus al-Sha‘rani 
boasted that in his time only the Jami‘ al-Ghamri, the zawiyah of 
Muhammad al-Shinawi, and the shrine of Sidi Ahmad al-Badawi in Таша 
were гїсһет.® 


The master of this substantial institution did not, however, 
reside there; al-Sha'rani chose to live in a house nearby with his four 
wives and children. And, his family life appears іо ћауе been extremely 
happy. Indeed al-Sha‘rani often speaks with great affection of his wives, 
and his works reflect a sensitivity and respect for women which is 
unusual for the age. His first wife, Zaynab, was the daughter of Shaykh 
Khalil al-Qagabi and, like two of her co-wives, Halimah and Fatimah, 
came from the village of Mahallat al-Qasab in Gharbiyyah Province. 
His fourth bride was of more distinguished lineage than her co-wives, 
for Umm Hasan was а sharffah, a descendant of the Prophet, and the 
daughter of Sidi Abu al-Su'üd. From this aristocratic lady al-Sha‘rani 
heard tales of life in her grandfather Sidi Madyan al-Ashmüni's 
convent. Yet of these four, Fátimah, the mother of his only son, ‘Abd 
al-Rahman, appears to have been the favourite; and, she as well figures 
prominently in several of the accounts of the saints.” 


From the anecdotes presented by al-Sha‘rani the portrait of a 
pious and strong woman emerges who did much to influence his 
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attitude towards women. This modest lady who refused to sightsce with 
other women in the town of ‘Aqabah while journeying to Makkah was, 
her husband confessed, far more strong-willed and considerate than 
himself. The examples of Fatimah and her co-wives often appeared in 
the author’s works as models for the proper Muslim wife who creates 
a loving home without neglecting her duties to God. 


Thus from his origins in the farming village of Saqiyat Abu 

‚ Sha'rah, al-Sha'rani rose to become a major figure in the Sufi commu- 
nity of Cairo, a respected spiritual guide, and an honorable man whose 
opinion was sought by commoner and prince alike. Describing the es- 
teem in which he was held by the people of Cairo, ‘Ali Mubarak wrote: 


Those in authority and the Arab shaykhs used to express 
their love for him. It reached such a degree that no one would 
accept a government appointment without first meeting the 
shaykh to hear his opinion. Often an amir, when he passed 

_ by this rdwiyah stopped his entourage at the gate, went 
inside and kissed the shaykh's hand and then returned to his 
place, encouraged by this meeting, relying upori his words. 
He became the most frequented and popular [shaykh] in Cairo 
wand everyone, great and small, sought his advice.” 


In the beginning of 961/1553-54, when al-Sha‘ranf reached the 
аре of sixty-three, he felt himself called to prepare for death by his 
deceased shaykhs and abandoned interest in mundane affairs. Yet he 
lived twelve more years and died after lying paralyzed for twenty-one 
days on either the twenty-fifth of November or the fifth of December, 
1565. His funeral was attended by an estimated 50,000 persons, 
including ‘Ali Pasha, then Ottoman governor of Egypt, amfrs, judges, 
religious scholars, Sufis and common people. After prayers were 
performed on his behalf at al-Azhar mosque, he was laid to rest beside 

his shaykh Маг al-Din ‘Ali al-Shüni.? 


With the death of al-Sha'rani, ‚ differences began over control of 
the zawiyah between his son ‘Abd al-Rahmin and a cousin, * Abd 
al-Latif, who served as administrator of its revenues. While the resi- 
dents apparently preferred the generous relative to the shaykh’ 5 Son, 
the former's untimely death assured ‘Abd al-Rahmün's succession. As 
director of the zawiyah until his death in 1603, ‘Abd al- Rahman showed 
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himself more interested in the acquisition of wealth than the spiritual 
welfare of its residents. The son who had once been chided for his 
greediness.by his father moved his residence to the exclusive Birkat 
al-Fil suburb and returned to the zaáwlyah only on Fridays.” 


The Sha‘rani Sufi order survived in some form until the early 
nineteenth century, for it is briefly mentioned in Lane's Manners and 
Customs of the Modern Egyptians.” Mubarak, who wrote in the eight- 
ies of the last century; however, makes no mention of the order, 
although he does mention the celebration of his mawlid in the Bab 
al-Sha'riyyah quarter from the seventeenth of Rajab until the end of 
that month. McPherson as well mentions a mawlid in this quarter but 
could not discover whether it was that of al-Sha'ràni.? 


Al-Sha ‘rant’s Contributions 


The works of ‘Abd al- Wahhab al-Sha'rani (899/1493-973/1565) 
have long been recognized as providing a rich source of information 
for the late Mamluk and early Ottoman periods of Egyptian history, 
and one of the most fascinating aspects of al-Sha‘rani’s contribution to 
our understanding of this period is his vivid description of the Sufi 
community during his lifetime. His colourful stories of the saints, 
shaykhs, and charlatans of Cairo present a unique chronicle of popular 
religious life imthe sixteenth century. 


Al-Sha‘rani addresses his reader from the perspective of one who 
is both a practising Sufi shaykh who seeks to provide sage council on 
the pursuit of the mystical path and as one privy to that unseen realm in 
which the chosen elect of God act to influence the events of the mun- 
dane world. For the proteges of God had been granted access to the 
‘alam а!-тића!, that region of events yet to be realized, and could by 
means of their spiritual energy affect occurrences in this earthly realm. 


Hence works such as the Tabaqat al-Kubrà juxtapose the likes 
of the respected Shafi‘i scholar Zakariyyà al-Ansari (d.925/1519), whose 
exemplary life reflected his devotion to the *u/um of the Azhar and the 
акад of the Sufis, and Barakat al-Khayyat (d. 923/1517), a tailor pos- 
sessed of great spiritual gifts, whose bizarre public behaviour belied 
his saintly status. Yet each has been elected to that elite group 
described in the Qur’an as the proteges of God and each, by virtue of 
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his spiritual rank, has acquired the ability to serve the community by 
exercising the unique spiritual powers with which he.is endowed. Be- 
.cause the piety of Zakariyy& and the repugnant: character of Barakat 
are ‘both held to be reflections of divine grace, their biographies are 
included amongst those-of the Tabagat. We, in turn, may gain insight 
into the concept of sainthood (wilayah) as it was understood in 
al-Sha‘rani’s lifetime. | | 
The shaykh’s careful documentation of the lives, activities ind 
powers of these chosen men and women of God reveals not only the 
manner in which wilayah was understood by the Muslim community of 
his era, but a decisive element in al-Sha'rani's understanding of 
tasawwuf. ‘Abd al- Wahhab al-Sha'ranl's Sufism was firmly grounded 
in that tradition which holds adherence to the SharT'ah as a necessary 
means by which spiritual progress is attained. Yet within the Sufi com- 
munity a second path was also acknowledged, that of wilayah, the gift 
of grace bestowed by God upon an elect few. Whereas the way of 
spiritual jihad based upon a physical and psychic struggle for purifica- 
tion presupposed adherence to the Law, no such notion restricted that 
of wildyah. The амуд’ were singled out by God as recipients of grace 
(minnah) regardless of moral qualities or mystical gifts. Thus the mys- 
tic might attain the highest vision of God without acquiring the gift of 
wilayah and the wal? might possess a most impious disposition despite 
his spiritual rank. ''The divorce of wildyah from tasawwuf and the 
linking of the orders with wilayah [signified] the weakening of the 
relationship of the orders with mysticism.’’“ Because wilayah was 
acknowledged to exist independent of the moral qualities of its recipi- 
ent, the danger of excess was always present both within the Sufi 
orders and юше: 


In а Sha'ràni's time such perversions of ће mystical tradition 
were already abundantly represented by shaykhs who used their 
purported link to the hierarchy of saints as a license to indulge in 
corruption. Those outside the orders as well could not escape the 
influence of a concept of. wilayah in which behaviour unacceptable to 
the SharT‘ah was dismissed asa manifestation of divine states bestowed 
ороп а waf. — 


Зћаукћ al-Sha'rani recognized the dangers of the theory of 
wilayah accepted by many within the community. Hence, the need for 
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the restoration of the Sharf‘ah as a central guiding force in tasawwuf 
forms a major theme in his writings. For, as al-Sha'rani understood, 
neithera virtuous Muslim society nor the validity of the orders could 
be preserved without its guidance. But how was that link which ought 
to bind tasawwuf to the demands of the Shari'ah to be restored? 
Al-Sha‘rani offered a possible solution in the theory of wildyah which 
he proposed. Although the walT is endowed with i/ham, a light which 
illuminates the soul, there is no point of spiritual development at which 
any human being becomes exempt from the requirements of the revealed 
Law. The wali is thus best defined as a protege of God rather than 
a ‘friend’; while he is blessed by his selection as a favourite of his 
Lord, he is not near to God in the sense of acquiring а reciprocal 
relationship. 


Hence the Muslim community must not-allow any individual to 
cast aside those laws which God has established as an eternally valid 
source of guidance for mankind. Rather, all men ought to be judged in 
the light of its standards. Although the тууй? always remain subject 
to the standards of the Sharf‘ah, men and women may nonetheless 
benefit from association with those upon whom the light of illumina- 
tion has shone. Because the wal is the recipient of Ићат, this light is 
reflected through him upon the rest of mankind. Under the guidance of 
а shaykh who partakes of the blessing of wilayah, the disciple gains 
access to a wealth of spiritual wisdom; and through the right of 
disposal (‘asrif) which is bestowed upon an elect few of the proteges 
of God, the common man finds а champion against the injustices of 
society. 


To the men and women of the Sufi circles, the жа is thus a 
* cherished reflection of divine grace. To those outside the orders, the 
wall is a treasured member of the community because of that very 
spiritual power which enables him to miraculously alter the normal 
course of events. Indeed, those with the most touching faith in the 
awliyà' are often, the shaykh admits, the common people who petition 
а wall not to gain insight into divine mysteries, but to win a bit of 
blessing or assistance. When no justice may be had without a well- 
placed bribe in the court, the жа/Г can instantly avenge with a prayer. 
The freedom of some of the awliyd’ to quite literally act from beyond 
the grave is joined by an ability to carry a burden for others; he may 
take upon himself something of the pain and suffering felt by another 
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individual and by this sacrificé ease his agony: Whereas no physician 
could offer an elixir to end the grief of parents mourning the loss of a | 
child, al-Sha‘rani reports that one of the awliya’ was indeed able to 
assume some of that awful burden upon himself. Thus, whether to those 
seeking spiritual growth or consolation, wilayah is to be understood as 
a channel through which the blessings and grace of God descend upon 


While al-Sha‘rani devotes ample attention to the enormous 
ability of the awliya’ to help mankind, he is also well aware of the 
dangers inherent in seeking out their assistance. Because the walTis a 
favoured protege of God, his prayers are often answered — be it to the 
benefit or detriment of the petitioner. The wall, according to the 
author, is a wasflah or wasitah to God, two terms whose meaning may 
best be understood.as implying that the wa/f is a channel or medium 
through which one’s prayers reach God. God listens to the prayerful 
petition of the на in the same manner a parent may be (more easliy) 
influenced to act by the request of a favourite child. And much like a 
willful child, the wa/f may demand something which is harmful either 
to himself or another individual. The many stories in which a мај 
prays for the death of someone who has offended him by some infrac- 
tion of etiquette well illustrate this darker side of the powers of the 


awliyd'. 


Wiláyah, al-Sha‘rani-warns, is no guarantor of moral action. The 
wall may possess enormous power without the spiritual maturity to 
prevent its being channelled into destructive activity. Thus to his task 
of reuniting wildyah and the orthodox Sufi tradition is added that of 
educating his community on the true nature of wildyah. How ought 
the believer evaluate the behaviour of the awliyd’ in the light of what is 
known of the proper relationship between wildyah and the SharT'ah? 
If the Muslim community is to genuinely benefit from the presence of 
the awltyā’ in its midst, it must be able to discriminate between that 
which is the reflection of divine Џћат and those tainte actions which 
result from lack of spiritual maturity. IS 


Endowed with an understanding of the proper relationship of 
wildyah and the SharT'ah, we may then apply this standard to weigh 
behaviour and discriminate between that which is moral and that which 
exceeds God's revealed Law. Further, we are better able to function in 
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а society in which the awllyd' аге present and active. Our shaykh.does 

-not fill his books with sensational stories of wali wars and miracles to 
titillate.his readers; rather, he describes the very real: psychic dangers 
of.the world as he.and his generation perceived them. In a world in 
which a wal? may save an innocent man condemned to the gallows or 
kill his own children by means of а prayer inadvertently uttered in 
anger, there is much need of instruction. Hence the shaykh teaches by 
example. We are told tales reflecting the tender concern of some saints 
for their community and stories which describe bitter psychic wars 
fought over territory and prestige. Always we are led to compare the 
actions of the individuals involved with ideals of the Sharf‘ah and the 
ethical standard it establishes for mankind. Indeed those men and women 
whom al-Sha‘rani recognizes as meeting this-standard figure promi- 
nently in his lessons. The cherished examples provided by his own 
shaykhs are held up as a model for the Sufi orders and the community 
at large. The Muslim community is challenged to take up the standard 
of the Sharf‘ah, judge by it, and follow the example of those who 
exemplify its ideals. 


' Yetwhen confronted by the reality of wildyah, \ we cannot in fact: 
judge its possessors by the normative standard of the SharT‘ah. 
Al-Sha'rani's attempted reconciliation is an uneasy one in which the 
conflict between the demands of the Law and the mysteries of wildyah 
cannot be resolved. Like Moses when confronted by the seemingly 
malicious actions of al-Khidr (Surah ХУШ), those excluded from that 
spiritual elite cannot hope to comprehend their motive. One must 
instead seek comfort in the sure knowledge that even those actions 
which appear evil are from God and, like Moses, cling to the Law while 
acknowledging the existence of mysteries beyond our understanding. 


While al-Sha'rüni authored no major works in the field of 
theosophical mysticism, his contributions to the histoty of Sufism and 
Egyptian cultural life are indeed worthy of examination. Shaykh 
al-Sha‘rani is significant not only as а chronicler of his own generation's 
idea about Sufism and sainthood, but as Muslim author who seeks 
carnest answers to some of the troubling issues raised by the intermin- 
gling of Sufism and the popular religious tradition. 


The unresolved tensions which exist in al-Sha'rüni's thought 
between wilayah and the orthodox tradition continue to be present in 
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the works of modern theorists. The popular tradition of wilayah has 
yet to be successfully integrated into the high Islam of the Azhar. Thus 
as recently as 1971, the Council of Islamic Affairs in Egypt gave its 
approval to a theoretical work by Farid Mahir, entitled Karümat 
al-Awliyà' in which the place of the wali in Islam is examined. Mahir, 

like al-Sha‘rani, attempts to resolve the dilemma inherent in the role of 
the wali as a channel through which God's grace descends upon man- 
kind — but one whose behaviour is nonetheless inexplicable according 
to the standards of His Law. 


NOTES 


(1) The chief source for biographical material on al-Sha'rani is, of course, 
his autobiography Lata'if al-Minan, which he states was completed 
around the year А.н. 960. Several other works contribute additional in- 
formation, notably, al-Tabagat al-Kubra, and al-Sughra, al-Bahr 
al-Mawrud, al-Akhláq al-Matbultyah, and Kashf al-Ghummah. 


Like Jalal al-Din al- -Suyüti whom he admired, а1-5һа*гапї speaks 
in his autobiography of the favours which God has bestowed upon him, 
the miracles granted, and the fine qualities with which he has been 
endowed by the grace of God. The Lata’if al-Minan as such conforms 
to the Sufi-Shadhilf tradition of al-shukr bi al-ni‘mah, the thanking of 
God for His kindness by making public one’s own merits and bounties. 


The structure of the Јаја"! is loose, and at times repetitious, 
guided not by a planned scheme, but by free association. Names and 
dates of events are freely given by the author. However, al-Sha‘rani as 
al-Ghazzi notes in the Kawakib (pages 96 and 101 of volume ii) of the 
volume mentioned below is often not completely trustworthy as a source 
of dates. 


- The enormous literary output of al-Sha‘rani has provided subse- 
quent biographors with detailed information on his life as well as biog- 
raphies of many of his associates. As a result, his biographers draw 

; heavily on the materials provided by al-Sha‘rani himself, adding little 
new information. 
The earliest biography, written by his direct disciple ‘Abd al-Ra'üf 
al-Munawi (d. 1031/1621) consists of а series of summaries of 
. al-Sha'rani's masters and associates drawn from the two Tabagats. 
Along with this, 'aT-Muniwf includes an incomplete list of al-Sha‘rani’s 
-books. Al-Munawi's biographical work entitled al- Kawàkib 
.al-Durriyyah fi Tarajim al-Sadat al-Sufiyyah provides additional 
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information on the social and religious climate of al-Sha‘rani’s time 
and the decade following his death. 


A sampling of later biographical dictionaries such as those of Ibn 
‘Imad, al-Ghazzi, and al-Nabahani reveal! that these are drawn chiefly 
from the works of al-Sha‘ranf or those of al-Munawi. 


A second relevant biography entitled al-Mandqib al-Kubra was 
written by Muhammad Muhyi al-Din al-Maliji in the year 1109/1697 at 
the request of Hasan Pasha, then Ottoman Viceroy of Egypt. Álthough 
composed 136 years after al-Sha'rani's death, the Мапад! is 
significant in that its author was an affiliate of the Sha'rant Sufi order, 
having been initiated by Shaykh Yahya Abu а!-Зајаћ, a descendant of 
‘Abd al-Rahman. Al- Магз Manaqib was published i in Cairo in 1350/ 
1932 by Safar al-Sha‘rani, a descendant of ‘Abd al-Wahhab. This 
edition is based on the copy preserved in Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyyah. 


The latest biography is that of ‘Ali Pasha Mubarak (d. 1311/1893). 
Mubarak discusses al-Sha'rant in al-Khitat al-Tawffgiyyah under the 
section dealing with the village of Qalqashandah. While Mubarak is, 
of course, a modern source, he does provide information which varies 
from that which is given in other sources. Much of this is derived tfrom 
a work entitled al-Durar al-Munazzamah ff Akhbar а!-Најј wa Makkat 
al-Mu'azzamah by an unnamed author. 


No comprehensive and critical biography-of al-Sha‘rani has been 
produced. However Tawfiq al-Tawil’s al-Sha 'ran]: Imam al-Tasawwuf 
fi ‘Asrihi is an excellent but inexhaustive study. A second work by the 
same author entitled al-Tasawwuf ff Misr Ibban al-'Asr al- 'UthmanT, 
published one. year later in 1946, is also of benefit. A more recent 
biographical work by Taha Surur, al-Tasawwuf al-Islam wa al-Imam 
al-Sha ‘rani, deserves mention less as а scholarly book than as biogra- 
phy of the traditional type. Surur writes as a pious Sufi paying tribute 
to al-Sha‘rani, and as such his biography contributes something to an 
understanding of the manner in which al-Sha'rani has traditionally been 
received within the Sufi community. 


For references to his works see: Carl Brockelmann, Geschichte des 
Arabischen Litteratur, 2nd edition (Leiden: ЕЈ. Brill, 1943-1949), 
volume ii, pages 336-338. Supplement to GAL (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1937- 
1942), volume ii, pages 464-467. J.Schacht, ''al-Sha'rani"' 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, 181 edition (1913-1934). G.Flugel, “Sha‘rani 
und sein Werk uber die muhammadanische Glaubenslehre,” ZDMG XII 
(1866), 1-48; XXI, 1-2(1867), 271-274. 
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(3) 
(4) 


(5) 


See K.Vollers, ‘‘Sha‘rawi und Sha‘rani,’’ ZDMG, XLIV, 2(1890), 390. 


Al-Sha‘rant does not mention his father’s Interest or involvement in 
Sufism and does not devote a biography to him in the Тађада! al-Kubra. 
For his biography, see Najm al-Din al-Ghazzi, al-Kawakib al-Sa' irah 
bi а1-А ‘уйп al-Mi'at al-‘Ashirah, edited by J.S. Jabbur (Beirut: St. 
Paul's Press, 1945-9), volume i, pp.138-139. His brother, 'Abd al- 
Qadir, in contrast, appears to have been both an ‘lim and Sufi and to 
have been involved in the management of the zawiyah established by 
their grandfather. In Lawagih al-Anwar al-Qudsiyyah ff Bayan al- 'Uhüd 
al-Muhammadiyyah (Cairo: Mustafa al-Babi al-Halabi, 1961), pages 
295-296, al-Sha‘rani reports an anecdote demonstrating his brother’s 
aherence to the notion of tawakkul, trust in God. Rather than take 
precautions with the melons and crops grown for the zawtyah lest they 
be stolen, ‘Abd al-Qadir did nothing — since each man would receive 
his own rizg from God. No one morsel of food destined for an indi- 
vidual in $йдїуаї Abü Sha'rah could be stolen and sold to another ina 
different city or village. 


Zakariyya al-Ansari was the most famous and highest ranking of al- 
Sha‘rani’s professors. As Chief Shafi'i Qadi (Shaykh al-Isldm) 
Zakariyya proved a strong and ethica! representative, never hesitating 
to criticize the Mamluk Sultan Qa’itbay. Yet even when removed from 
office by this sultan for outspoken condemnation of his behaviour, the 
ruler continued to seek this much respected scholar's opinion. 


Al-Ansari was as well regarded by many as a Sufi — or perhaps 
even one of God's chosen saints. He was а disciple of Muhammad 
al-Ghamri and authored several works on Sufism, including an eloquent 
commentary on the Risalah of al-Qushayrt which continues to be 
reprinted on the margin of many of the modern Egyptian editions of the 
book. Al-Sha‘rani regarded Zakariyya as his chief professor in juris- 
prudence and studied under his guidance for twenty years; through al- 
Angari, the author thus traced his knowledge of the Law to several of 
the great scholars of Islam. Al-Ansari was the pupil of the famous [Ibn 
Hajar] al-‘Asqalani (d. 1449), who was linked by transmission back to 
Yahya ibn Sharaf al-Nawawi (d. 1278), the author of al-Minhaj, the 
most important Shafi‘ legal reference book of the period. Al-Nawawi, 
in turn, could trace his credentials to al-Ghazalf(d. 1111) and his teacher 
Imam al-Haramayn al-Juwayni (d. 1083) back to al-Shafi'i (d. 820) 
and ultimately to the Prophet Muhammad himself. 


Both as a professor who provided his students with a living bond 
to the great scholars of the Shafi‘? school and as an individual whose 
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(8) 
(9) 
(10) 
(11) 


(12) 


аз) 
(14) 
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life personified the ethics of Islam, Zakariyya al-Ansari’s influence lin- 
gered long after his death. Not only did he train several generations of 
prominent jurists, but he provided a model of the Muslim whose life 
reflects.a commitment to the injunctions of ће Sharf‘ah and loving 
devotion to its ideals. Al-Sha‘rani’s biographies of al-Ansari are found 
in а!-Тађада! al-Sughra (Cairo: Maktabat al-Qahirah, 1970), pp.37- 
45, and in al-Tabaqat al-Kubrà (Cairo: Muhammad 'Alr Subayh, n.d.), 
vol. ii, pp.110-113. 


Ibid., vol. ii, p.101. Al-Matbulf and his disciples would visit the záwlyah 
and be honoured with a feast by their host. 


His studies included both the religious sciences and Sufism. Included 
in his curriculum were fiqh, hadi?h, major biographies of the Prophet 
Muhammad, grammar, kalám, and Qur'anic exegesis (tafsir). Among 
the Sufi writings he studied were those of Abu Talib &1-Makk (d. 966), 
al-Harith al-Mubasibi (d. 851), Abu Nu'aym al- -Isfahànt (. -1037), al- 
Qushayri (d. 1074), al-Suhrawardi (d. 1037), al-Ghazálr (d. 1111), al- 
Yafi'i (d. 1367), Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 1240), Ahmad al-Zahid (d. 1417) and 
his disciple Muhammad al-Ghamri. 


In the Lafa’if al-Minan (Cairo: ‘Alam al-Fikr, 1976), pages 63 
to 66, a list of the works he studied and his teachers is given. 


Ibid., p.62. 
Lawagih al-Anwar, p.734. 
Trimingham, Sufi Orders, p.79. 


For a biography of Ahmad al-Zahid, see Tabaqat al-Kubra, vol. ii, 
pp.75-76. 


For Muhammad al-Ghamri, see ibid., vol.ii, 80. Madyan al-Ashmuni’s 
biography is also found in volume ii, pages 92 - 94. 


Ibid., pp. 116-117. 
Ibid., p.115. 
Ibid., pp.120-121. 


Al-Sakhawi,al-Daw' al-Lam!' li-Ahl al-Qarn al-Tasf (Cairo: Maktabat 
al-Quds, д.н. 1355), p. See also Tabagat al-Kubrà, volii, рр. 77-80. 
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(17) 
(18) 


(19) 
(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


(23) 


(24) 


(25) 


The legends surrounding al-Matbüli" s powers as a walfsurvived 
into the present century. When a new highway was constructed by his 
tomb in 1912, the saint was believed to have been angered and rose to 
take action against those who had disturbed his rest. See George Swann, 
“The Matbuli Incident," Muslim World, 3 (1913), pp. 175-180. 


Tabaqāt al-Kubra, vol ii, pp. 107-1 10. 


A lengthy biography is contained in the Tabaqàt al-Kubra, vol.ii, pp. 
135-153. 


Lata’ if al-Minan, p. 89. 


1 


See Tabagat al-Kubra, vol. ii, pages 156-162. 


For al-Munayyir, see ibid., vol. ii, pp. 118-1 19. al-Dashtüti' s biogra- | 
phy is likewise found in volume ii, pages 124-126. Al-Dashtuti was 
regarded as a walT during his own lifetimo. 


Ibid., vol. ii, pp. 154-156. 


AI-Shüni introduced this practice into al-Azhar in 897/1491-92, where 
he encountered the opposition of the students who claimed that light- 
ing candles in the mosque during the night was a Magian custom (Ibid., 
wol. ii, p. 155). On the маћуа, see I. Goldziher, **Uber den Branch der 
Mahya-Versammlungen im Islam," WAMK, XV (1901), 33-50. 


Al-Ghazzi reports that a fatwa was issued in al-Shuni’s favour 
(al-Kawakib, vol. ii, pp. 216-217), after which the practice became es- 
tablished and spread. 


The author never provides the precise date for the establishment of the 
zāwtyah. However, in the Дага", which was composed in А.Н. 960 
(with minor additions referring to later dates), he states that he had 
been providing for Sufis for thirty years. 


The authorities, it seems, were aware of he questionable origin of the 
endowment which supported the zawiyah. Two investigations were made 
into its funding. The first, carried out in 941/1534-942/1535 under 
Khusrev Pasha, involved the possible inclusion of unregistered sources 
of income in the endowment. A second and far more serious inquiry 
occurred in 958/1551 when general survey of revenues was undertaken 
under the val? ‘Ali Pasha (1549-53). Al-Sha'rani's income was 
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(26) 


(27) 


(28) 
(29) 


(30) 


G1)' 


(32) 
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declared illegal and the Ottoman Secretary of Waqfs reported the 
matter to Istanbul. The Sufi reportedly told the authorities to take 
everything; since a piece of bread would suffice him and that surely the 
state was in more need of the property because it had to wage war against 
heretics and infidels. His offer was refused; all properties were 
restored with the request that he pray for the sultan's welfare. After 
the conclusion of this investigation which resulted in the approval of 
the Ottoman government, the endowment was secure from further threat 
of loss. ‘Alf Mubarak, al-Khıtat al-Tawffgiyyah al-Jadidah li-Misr 
al- Qahirah (Cairo: al-Matba'at al-Kubra al-Amiriyyah, 1879-89), vol- 
ume 13-14, page 111. 


Al-Sha‘rani took great pride in the facilities contained within the zawiyah 
and the generous provisions which were made for its residents. Thus 
the Гата "у records fascinating details of convent life in the period, for 
the proud shaykh even provides us with lists of the robes he distributed 
аз gifts (and their prices). 


His first marriage was predicated and arranged by Shaykh Ahmad 
al-Bahlul (Табада! al-Kubra, vol.ii, p.131). Al-Sha'rani avoided ei- 
ther marrying the daughters of his shuykhs, as was sometimes done by 
disciples, or establishing marital ties to families in the capital. Instead, 
he maintained his connections with the countryside throughout his life. 
Concerning Fatimah, see Lawagih al-Anwar, p.706. 


Mubarak, al-Khitat, vol.xiv, p.111. 
Ibid., vol. xiv, p.112. 


Muhammad al-Maliji, al-Manáqib al-Kubra Tadhkirat (Ли al-Albab ff 
Manaqib al-Sha'rani (Cairo: Safar al-Sha'rani, 1932), pp.168-169, 
records that ‘Abd al-Rahman was disliked for his miserliness and that 
his grandfather was one of the few who had remained loyal to him. 
However, al-Maliji also mentions that ‘Abd al-Latif’s death was due to 
the intervention of al-Sha‘rani himself, who appeared to his son in a 
dream and promised to remove the relative who had assumed his right- 
ful place. 


Edward Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians (1836; 
rpt. London: East-West Publications, 1978), p.245. 


Mubarak, Khitat, volume i, p.91. 
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(33) J.W. McPherson, The Moulids of Egypt (Cario: privately printed), p.296. 


(34) 3 Spencer Trimingham, The Sufi Orders in Islam (Oxford: University 
Press, 1971), р.141. 


APPENDIX A 
WORKS CONTAINING BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ОМ AL-SHA'RANT 


Al-‘Azm, Jamil Bey, * Оша al-Jawhar, Beirut: Matba'at al-Ahliyyah, 1326/ 
1908, volume i, pages 317-324. 
Gives the standard biography and a list of books attributed. to 
al-Sha‘rant 


Al-Ghazzi, Najm al-Din, al-Kawakib al-Sa’irah bi A‘yan al-Mi'at al- 
"Ishirah, edited by J.S. Jabbur, Harissa: St. Paul's Printing Press, 
1945-49, 3 volumes. 


‚ There are many references to al-Sha‘rani scattered throughout the three 
volumes. Al-Ghazzi draws his information from the works of al-Munawi 
and al-Sha‘rani, whom he quotes in many of his biographies. Informa- 
tion on al-Sha'rani himself is limited to family origins, teachers and 
arcas of expertise in the two pages devoted to him. 


Ibn ‘Imad, Shadharat al-Dhahab, Beirut: The Trading Office Publishing 
House, 1966, volume viii, pages 372-74. 
Quotes from the material of ‘Abd al-Ra'uf al-Munawi as his source. 


Al-Katani, Muhammad ‘Abd al-Hayy, Fihris al-Faharis, Foz: Matba‘at al- 
Jadidah, 1928-29, volume iii, pages 405-406. Gives a brief biography 
quoting from al-Munawi. 


AI-Maliji, Muhammad Muhyi al-Din, А!-Мапаа!ћ al-Kubra Tadhkirat Ulu 
al-Albab fi Manàáqib а!-Зћа тат, Cairo: Safar al-Sha‘rani, 1932. 
See also GAL Supp II, page 464. 

Mubarak, ‘Ali, Al-Khitat al-Tawfigiyyah al-Jadidah li-Misr al-Qahirah, 


Cairo: Bulaq Press, 1879-89. Twenty volumes inten. Volume 13-14, 
pages 109-113. 


Al-Munawi, ‘Abd al-Ra'uf, Al-Kawakib al-Durriyyah ff Tardjim al-Sadat 
al-Sufiyah. Cairo, 1932.: . Tarjamat al-Shaykh 'Abd 
al-Wahhab al-Sha ‘rant. $ 
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Al-Nababhani, Yüsuf, Jami‘ Karamat al-Awliya’, Cairo: Mustafa al-Babi al- 
` Halabi wa Awl&duhu, 1926, volume ii, pages 274-282. 
"Ап interésting biography because of the traditional approach of the 
author to his subject. 


Suriig,Taha, Al-Sha‘rani wa al-Tasawwuf al-IslámI, Cairo: 1969. 


Al-Tawil, Tawfiq, Al-Sha ‘rant: Imam al-Tasawwuf fi ‘Asrihi, Cairo: 1945. 
Süpplements Schmidt's book published in 1914. 


, Al-Tasawwuf fi Misr Ibban al- 'Asr al- 'UthmanT, 


1946. 


APPENDIX B 


ARTICLES AND BOOKS CONTAINING REFERENCES TO AL-SHA'RÁNI 


Arberry, А.Ј., Ап Account of the Mystics of Islam, London, 1968. 
Discusses al-Sha'rani in the context of the period of decline in which 
he lived. 


Flugel, G., ''Scha'rani und sein Werk uber die muhammadanische 
Glaubenslehre’’, DMGZ, 20(1866), 1-48, and 21(1867), 271-274. 
An annotated translation of the headings of each chapter in al-Sha'rani's 
chief work of dogma al-Yawdgqit wa al-Jawahir, 21(1867), 271-274, 
contains а biographical notice. | 


Garcin, J.C.,''Index des Tabaqat de Sha'rani (pour la fin du IXe et la Debut 
du Xe S.H.),’” Annales Islamologigues V1 (Cairo, 1966), 31-94. 


Goldziher, I., Die Zahiriten: Ihr Lehrsystem und ihre Geschichte, Now Print- 
ing Hildeshein, 1967, pages 25, 38, 74, 180-82. 
On legal and theological developments. 


‚ ‘“Linguistisches aus der Literatur der Muhammedanischen 
Mystik," ZDMG, 26(1872), 76-104. 
On legal and theological questions. 


**Zur Literatur des Ichtilaf al-Madahib,’’ ZDMG 38(1884), 





669-82. 


Von Grunebaum, G.E.,Studienzum Kulturbild und Selbstverstandis des Islams, 
Zurich: 1969, pages 77, 323-24. | 
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. Lata’if al-Minan as a s VUE to the tradition of al-shukr bi 
al-ni'mah. 


Horten, ‘‘Monchtum und Monchsleben im Islam nach Scharani’’, Beitrage 
zur Kenntnis des Orients, 12 (Halle, 1915), 64-129. 
Uses the Тађада! as a source of information on the characteristics of 
Sufi life. 


Kremer, A.,‘‘Notice sur Sharany,"' Journal Asiatique, 6 ser v.11 (1868), 


253-271. 
Discusses а!-Ваћт а1-Мамтва, giving quotations. 


MacDonald, D.B.,Development of Muslim Theology, Jurisprudence, and Con- 
stitutional Theory, London, 1903, pages 279-283. 
On al-Sha‘rant’s efforts to combine the four legal schools. 


Mubarak, 7акї, al-Tasawwuf al-Islam? fi al-Adab wa dl: Akhlaq, Cairo: n.p., 
1954, 2 volumes, volume ii, pages 276-309. . 


Nicholson, R.A., 4 Literary History of the Arabs, Cambridge:1966, pages 
464-465. 
Al-Sha‘ranf as an author. 


Padwick, C.E., Muslim Devotions, London,i960. 
Translations of sections of Lata "if al-Minan as a source for Muslim 
devotional beliefs and practices. 


Perron,‘‘Balance de Іа loi musulmane ou esprit de la legislation islamique et 
divergences des ses quatres rites jurisprudentiels par le cheikh 
El-Charani,’’ Revue Africaine 14(1870) 209-252, 331-348. 
A translation of the Mizdn- which omits sections dealing with ritual 
matters and slavery. J.D. Luciani published from the papers of Perron 
a fragmentary and re-arranged translation of the Мал in Algiers іп 

' 1898. 


Rosenthal, F.,'‘Die Arabische Autobiographie,""- Studia мата, 10259), 
pages 37-40. 
A brief description of Latà 'if al-Minan. 


Schacht, Ј.,““ Al-Sha'ráni,"" Encyclopaedia af Islam, ‘Ist edition, pages 318- 
319. 
А brief and dated article we few гогогепсев: 


Schmidt, Aleksandr E., | ‘Abd al-Vakhkhab aih: $йа'тйнї i Ego. Kniga 
Razispannykh Zhemchuzhin, St. Petersburg, 1914. . 
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Contains a biography, bibliographical essay on al-Sha'ranr's works, a 
study of his religious ideas, and a critical edition of a/-Durar al- 
Manthurah. 


Schimmel, A., ‘‘Sufismus und Heiligenverehrung im spatmittelalterlichen 
Agypten (eine Skizze)’’ Festschrift Werner Caskel, Leiden: 1968, pages 
274-289. 


Smith, M.,'* Al-Sha'rani the Mystic," Muslim World, 29(1939) 240-247. - 
A general discussion of al-Sha'rani's place in the development of 
mysticism. 


Trimingham, J.S., The Sufi Orders in Islam, Oxford, 1971, pages 220-225. 


Al- Sha'r&ni s role as a leading figure of the period, and his contribu- 
tions to the development of popular Islam in Egypt. 


Vacca, V., *' Ash-Sha'rani, ‘Abd al- Wahhab ‘Ali al-Sha‘rawi Vita di uno sheikh 
di villagio egiziano,'' Levante 6i (1959), 15-27. 


› Dalla vita di un antico sufi egiziano frammenti ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab ash-Sha‘rani,’’ Boletin de la Asociation Espanola de 
Orientalistas, 10(1974), 145-150. 


\ 


‚ Vite e Dette di Sani Musulmani, Turin, 1968. An abridged 
translation of the Tabagat. 


Vollers, K., ‘‘Ash-Sha‘rani;’ Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, XI (New 
York, 1920), pages 448-450. 
A good general article presenting many aspects of al-Sha‘rani’s thought, 
but contains few references to the original material from which facts 
and quotes are drawn. 


. '""Sha'rawt und Sha'rant,"" ZDMG, XLIV (1890), 390. 


On the problem of whether: the name of the mystic is properly spelled 
*'Sha'rani"' or **Sha'rawi.' 


Winter, M.,''Sha'rani and Egyptian Society in Sixteenth Century," Asian 
and African Studies, 9 (1973) 313-338. Al- Sha‘rani as a source of 
social history for his century. 


Society and Religion in Early Ottoman Egypt, New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction Books, 1982. АР Sha'rün? as а source 
of social history for the period. EA" 
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APPENDIX C 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS 


Brockelmann attributes sixty-seven books to al-Sha‘rani, some of which 
have been published in several editions. Only one critical edition has been 
produced however, that of al-Durar al-Manthurah published by Schmidt in 
1914. : 


Much has been written about al-Sha‘rani, but little has been done to 
examine the various manuscripts and early biographies of the mystic. For 
example, varying dates are given by several authors for his birth and death. 


Further, it is probable that careful examination will reveal that several 
of the individual works attributed to him are in fact portions extracted from 
other books. Such confusion could well result from the mystic's habit of 
giving similar titles to several works. And as well, his frequent re-use of 
material given in one book in a later work. Thus his autobiography includes 
sections that are repeated in several of the Sufi manuals; and elements of the 
defense of Ibn ‘Arabi presented in al-Kibrit al-Ahmar and al-Qawl al-MubI 
re-emerge in other books. 
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BOOKS AVAILABLE AT LOW PRICES 
GOLDEN JUBILEE COMMEMORATION VOLUME 


Intd. hy 5. Validuddin 


' — k consists sélect articles of abiding value on different aspects of Istamic 
oy cultare contributed by colebrased scholars of both East and West. 


Price: inland Foreign 
йз. S- $19- 
МАКИ PATTERNS AND TRENDS OF 
MUSLIM SOCIETIES 
2 А Ба. by 5. Manzoor Alam 
x EM T ЧЫ ЫШ Аал, ere PM 
eminonu imallsctpals.. 
Pree:  imiand Foreign i 
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Tr. by DS. Margollouth 
Price: Indand Foreign 
Re 127- $1.50 
Apply to: 
The Manager, 
Isiamic Синге (Quarterly), 
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THE VERACITY OF THE ARAB 
PAGAN CALENDAR 


FAZLUR REHMAN SHAIKH 


Over the last few centuries much has been written and discussed about 
the Ardb Pagan Calendar. But still we have not been able to come to a 
definite conclusion about how it worked. As a result we have not been 
able to sort our the calendarical conflicts in the biographical works and 
to frame an acceptable chronological account of the Prophetic events. 


The conflicts were of multifarious nature. The same events were 
assigned to widely apart points of time, different week-days were re- 
corded of the same events, and in certain cases scientifically or histori- 
cally unacceptable dates were reported. 


A brief resume of the conflicting reports may be tabulated as follows: 


(а) Cases where the same events were assigned to different points 


of time i 
1. Isrā' RBL (Ibn ‘Abbas), RJB (А1-Вїгїпї) 
2. Mi'ràj RJB (Al-Birüni), RMD (Abii Bakr bin 


* Abd-Allih) 
3. Ghazwah-iBuwat’ RBL 02 Н (Ibn Ishaq), RBR 02 Н (Ibn Habib) 


. Ghazwah-i Badr-i Ula RBL 02 Н (Wagidi), JMR 02 Н (Ibn Habib) 


. Tahwil Qiblah JML 02 H (Imam Zuhri), RJB 02 H (Ibn Sa‘d), 
SBH 02 Н (Ibn Ishaq) - 


л A 


6. Ghazwah-i 
Qarqarat al-Kudr SHW 02 Н (Ibn Ishaq), МНК 03 H (WàqidT) 


7. Ghazwah-i Bani | . 
Qaynuq&* SHW 02 H(Imam Zuhri), SFR 03 H (Ibn Habib) 


oo 


Ghazwah-i Dhi Amr DLH 02 Н ( Ibn Ishaq), RBL 03 H (Wagqidi) 

. Elimination of | 

Abii Ráfi* JMR 03 Н (Taba), DLH 04 Н (Waqidi) 
RMD 06 Н (Ibn Sa‘d) 


o 
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19. 


.Tragedy of Rajit . SHW 03 Н (Ibn Habib), SFR 04 Н (Wiqidi) 

- Ghazwah-i QURE, 
Dhit al-Riqi' JML 04 Н (Ibn Sa‘d), МНЕ 05 Н (Wiqidi) 

. Badr-i Mawid SBH-04 Н ( Ibn Ishaq), DLQ 04H (Wáqidi) 

. Ghazwah-i | 
Вапї Mustaliq SHBO05H(Waqidi), SHB 06 Н (Ibn Ishaq) 

. Battle of Khandaq . SHW 05 Н (Ibn Habib), МНЕ 06 H (Wagidiy . 

. Ghazwah-i Bani | Eos 
Quràyzah. ^ ` DLQOSH (Ibn Habib) DLQ 05 Н (Wagidi) 

. Ghazwah-i Вапї | 
Libyan RBL 06 Н (Ibn Sa'd) JML 06 Н (Bukhari) 

SHB 06 Н (Юіуёгьаки), ja 

. Ghazwah-i Dhi Qirád RBL 06 Н (Ibn Sa‘d), РІН 06 H (Викћаг) 

. Prophet's writing letters to. fo 4 | 

‚ neighbouring rulers DLH 06 H (Tabar), МНЕ 07 Н (Ibn Sa'd) 


‘Umrah SHW 08 H (‘Utbah), — DLQ 08 Н (Ibn Sa'd) 


(b) Cases of conflicting week-days and dates 


l. 
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Birth of the Prophet 02 RBL, MO (Abū Ma'shar Мијаућ) 

` 10 RBL, MO (Abü Ja'far) 

12 RBL, МО ('Abd-Allà&h bin * Abbas) 
First revelation of 
ће Ошгап 17 RBL, МО (Abū Ja‘ far) 
` 18 RMD, MO (‘Abd-Allah bin Zayd) 
| 24RMD,MO . (Abi Zild) 

Ghazwah-i Buwat 
Start 03 RBR 02 H, MO (Ibn Нађђ) 
Return 20 RBR 02 H, MO (Ibn Habb) .. > 


(The two week-day do not conform to each other. If the 20th was a 
Monday, the 3rd must be a Friday.) 


"Ghazwah-i Yanbu‘ 14 SHB 02 Н, TU (Ibn Habib) 


Tahwil-i Qiblah . 15 SHB 02H, TU (Wagidl) 
(Both the 14th and the 15th of the month could not be Tuesday.) 


Battle of Badr 16/17 RMD 02 Н, ЕК — ("Urwah) 
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7. Ghazwah-i Sawiq | 


8. Ваше of Uhud 


9. Ghazwah-i 
Hamra'l-Asad 


10. Battle of Khandaq 
Start : 


End : 


11. Ghazwah-i Вапт 
Mustaliq 


17 RMD 02 Н, FR 
17 RMD 02 H, MO 
19 RMD 02 H 


05 DLH 02 H, SU . 
22DLHO2H ` 


. 2223 DLH 02 H, SU 


25 DLH 02 H, SU 


07 SH W 03 H, SA 
11 SHW 03 H, SA 
15 SHW 03 H, SA 
17 SHW 02 H, SA 


08 SHW 03H, SU - 
16 SHW 03 H, SU 


10 SHW 05 H, TH 
08 DLQ 05 H, MO 


29 SHW 05H, SA - 
01 DLQ 05 H; ЗА ` 
23 DLQ 05 H, MO 


01 SHB 05 H, SA 
02 SHB 05 H 
22 SHB 05 H, MO 


12. Treaty of Hudaybiyyah 


Start : 


"13. Ghazwah-i 
Dhåt al-Riq&* 


14. Seizure of Makkah 


01 DLQ 06 H, TH 
01 DLQ 06 H,MO 


10 JML 04 H, MO 
10 MHR 05 Н, SA ` 


10 RMŢ 08H . 
17/18 RMD 08 H 


19 RMD 08 H, FR 
19/20 RMD 08 H 


THE ARAB PAGAN CALENDAR NO. 1 
- (*Abd-All&h bin Mas'üd) 


(*Amir bin Кабгаћ) 
('Abd-Allah) — 
(WagqidT) 

(Ibn Habib) 


(Табан) 
(Ibn Sa'd) 


(Wagidi) 
(Qatddah) 
(Ibn Ishaq) 
(AI-Birüni) 


(Ibn Sa'd) 
(‘Ikrimah) 
(Ibn Habib) 
(Waqidi) 


(Hamidullah) 
(Ibn Habfb) 


СУ!) 


(Ibn Sa'd) 


(Ibn Habib) 
(Ibn Sa'd) 


(Ibn Habib) 

(Ibn Sa'd) 
(Ibrahim) 

(Abū Sa‘fd Khudri) 
(Ibn Sa‘d) 

(Ibn Ishaq) 


(as against the tráditional. information that the Prophet captured Makkah 


on a Monday). 


15. Ghazwah-i Hunayn 


Start : 
Arrival : 


06 SHW 08 H, SA 


10 SHW 08 H, TU 


(Ibn Sa‘d) 


(Ibn Sa'd) 
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(If the 6th was Saturday, the 10th must be Wednesday.) 


16. Retürn to Madinah , 19 DLQ 08 H, TH ` (Ibn Sa'd) 
24 DLQ 08H (Abu ‘Amr Madini) - 
25 DLQ 08 H, FR (Mirkhond) 
17 Ghazwah-i Тађик 
Start : 01 RJB 09 H, MO (Ibn Habib) 
БР TH (Ka'b bin Malik) 
18. Passing away of the 
Prophet : 
Falling sick 19 SFR 11 H, WE (Muhammad bin Qays) 
30 SFR 11 H, WE €Ibn Sa‘d) 
Death 02 RBL !] H, MO (Muhammad bin Qays) 
12 RBL 11 H, MO (Ibn Sa'd) 


(с) Cases of unacceptable dates 


I. Murder of Chosroe 
Parvez I0 JML 7 H, TU (Ibn Sa'd) 
| 13 JML 8H (Tabari) 


(as against the historical information that the Emperor was mur- 
dered in February 628 А.С. which corresponded to around the end 
of 6 n.) 


2. Death of Prophet's 
son Ibrahim 10 RBL 10 H, TU (Ibn Sa'd) 


(as against a copious stream of Traditions that there was a solar 
eclipse on the day the infant breathed its last and the scientific fact 
that no solar eclipse can occur except at the new moon.) 


Parameters of the Lost Calendar 


The Glorious Qur'an says: ‘‘Behold, the number of months, in 
the sight of God, is twelve months (laid down) in God's decrees on the 
day when He created the heavens and the earth;... The intercalation 
(of months) is but one more instance of their (refusal) to acknowledge 
the truth ... they declare this (intercalation) to be permissible in one 
year and forbidden in (another) year ...'' (al-Qur’an, IX: 36-37) telling 
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us that the pagans intercalated their years by occasionally increasing 
the number of months beyond the decreed twelve. 


But why did the Arabs do intercalation and how did their calen- 
dar work? 


In the ancient days the Arabs used a purely lunar system of year 
reckoning in which the year consisted of twelve lunations. Аз seasons 
work out in accordance with the revolution of the planet around the 
Sun, they do not move through the months in the solar calendar. But in 
the pure lunar calendar they go on moving from month to month in 
successive years as the lunar year is shorter than the solar by about 11 
days. This resulted in the continual movement of the Arab pilgrimage 
from season to season and often it fell on days of scarcity and inconve- 
nient weather. . 


The pagan pilgrimage was a big event associated with feasts and 
festivals, annual fairs and sports, lyrical competitions and hectic trade 
activities which type of activities normally demands an equable weather 
conducive to social intermingling. Scarcity and inconvenient weather 
would certainly handicap the people. 


Confronted by the inconvenience they might have started think- 
ing of evolving a solution to the problem by which they could still con- 
tinue celebrating the pilgrimage in the month of Dhu 'l-Hijjah but in an 
equable weather and abundant season. They were also aware that oc- 
casional intercalation of an extra month in the lunar year could arrest 
the pilgrimage more or less stationary in the same season. Therefore at 
some point of time when their pilgrimage had turned up in the natural 
course in the season they wanted they had adopted intercalation. This 
is what transpires from the writings of al-Biruni, the fifth-century as- 
tronomer mathematician. He stated: 


At the time of paganism the Arabs used their months in a 
similar way to the Muslims; their pilgrimage went wander- 
ing around the four seasons of the year. But then they de- 
sired to perform the pilgrimage at such time as their mer- 
chandise (hides, skins, fruits etc.) was ready for the market 
and to fix it according to an invariable rule so that it should 
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occur in the most agreeable and abundant season of the year.' 
They learned the system of intercalation.... And they used 
intercalation... adding the difference between their year and 
the solar year, when it had summed up to one complete 
month, to the months, of their year. Then their intercalators 
themselves, the so-called Kalamas of the tribe Kinanah rose, 
after the pilgrimage had been finished, delivered a speech to 
the people at the fair and intercalated the month, calling the 
next following month by the name of that month in which 
they were. The Arabs consented to this arrangement and 
adopted the decision of the Kalamis. This proceeding they 
called nasi, i.e. postponement, because in every second or 
third year they postponed the beginning of the year for a 
month, as it was required by the progression of the year.... 


Regarding the methodology of the practice, he stated: 


The first intercalation applied to Миђагтат; in conse- 
quence Safar was called Muharram, Rabi' al-Awwal was 
called Safar, and so on; and in this way all the names of all 
the months were changed. The second intercalation applied 
to Safar, in consequence the next following month (Кађг 
al-Awwal) was called Safar. And this went on till intercala- 
tion had passed through all the ‘twelve months of the year 
and returned to Muharram. Then they commenced anew what 
they had done the first time. 


.. This went on till the time when the Prophet migrated 
fom Makkah to Madinah when the turn of intercalation, as 
we have mentioned, had come to Sha‘ban. 


te (Бед the Prophet waited till the Farewell Pilgrimage, 
on which occasion he addressed the people and said: ‘‘The 
seasons, the time has gone round as it was on the day of 
God's creating the heavens and the earth,” by which he meant 
that the months had returned to their original places and they 
had been freed from what the Arabs used to do with them. 
Thereupon intercalation was prohibited and altogether 
neglected. 
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But about when did the Arabs start intercalation, opinions dif- 
fered amongst the authorities. Al-Biruni, .Maqrizi and Muhammad 
Jarkasi maintained that they had adopted it about 200 years before the 
advent of Islam while Dr. Hamidullah was of the view that it could be 
much earlier than that. 


Quoting very old sources, such as Azraqi (d. 223 н.), Hamidullah 
says thàt the affairs of intercalation was first in the hands of the Kindah 
tribe of Yemen who in their expansion of power had captured even 
parts of Syria and Iraq at the cost of the Byzantines and the Persians 
and later it passed on to the family of Kalamas of Kinanah tribe of 
Makkah. He further informs us that the marriage of Malik bin Kinànah 
with the daughter of Mu‘awiyah bin Thawr al-Kindi was the real cause 
for transfer of the function of intercalation from the Kindah tribe to 
ithe Kinànah tribe. According to Wustenfeld's Geneologische Tabellen 
чћеге жеге thirteen generations between Malik bin Kinanah and Islam, 
and seventeen generations between Mu‘awiyah al-Kindi and Islam. 
Considering thirty years for a generation, says Hamidullah, the matri- 
monial alliance must have taken place between 390 to 510 years before 
and the Kinanah tribe might have taken over the function not later than 
450 years (average of the two) before Islam. However he cautioned us 
that nobody knows how long the Kindites had practised intercalation 
at Makkah before the final transfer of the function to the Kinanah tribe. 


Now these studies lead us to the following conclusions: 


(a) the Arabs started intercalation more than 450 years before the ad- 
vent of Islam with a view to placing their pilgrimage about the 
autumn equinox and they abandoned it after 9 н. when they did it 
for the last time, 


(b) the intercalary month was appended at the end of the year after the 
normal Dhu ']-Hijjah, the month of annual pilgrimage and was also 
called Dhu '1-Hijjah, 


(c) the intercalation which was carried out immediately before the 
Prophet's migration was against Sha'ban,? that is, had there been 
no intercalation at all the name of that month would have been 
Sha‘ban, and 
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(d) intercalations against the remaining months of the year had been 
successively carried out in due course in the next ten years of the 
Prophet's lifetime in Madinah and when the course of intercalation 
through all the twelve lunar months was complete with an interca- 
lation against Dhu 'l-Hijjah the intercalary and the non-intercalary 
courses of the months had coincided; that is, the months in the 
pagan calendar had returned to the positions where they should 
have been had there been no intercalation. 


These are the few parameters of the lost calendar that we can gle 
from the past. з 


The Cycle of Intercalation 


The next important information without which reconstruction 
of the calendar will not be possible is: In how many year's course did 
the Arabs attempt to synchronize the passage of the two years, and at 
what intervals did they place the intercalary months? 


On this too, the authorities again differed in views — 19 years 
according to Hajji Khaltfah with intercalations at the ends of the 2nd, 
5th, 7th, 10th, 13th, 16th, and 18th years; 24 years according to al- 
Birunt with intercalations at the ends of the 3rd, 6th, 8th, 11th, 14th, 
16th, 19th. 22nd and 24th years; and 30 years according to Dr. 
Hamidullah. 


Recommending the 30 years system, Hamidullah says that it was 
practised in the days of the Prophet Abraham and the Arabs being 
Ishmaelites must have in all likelihood adopted it. About the interval 
of intercalation he says that the synchronization of the passage of the 
two years could be brought about 


(a) by intercalating eleven intercalary months within the span of the 
30 years — one each at the ends of the 3rd, 6th, 9th, 11th, 14th, 
17th, 20th, 22nd, 25th, 28th, and 30th years—, or 


(b) by intercalating 10 extra months within the span of the 30 years — 


one each at the ends of every three years — and one externally at 
the end of the 31st year. 
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Of the two methods Hamidullah prefers the second and adds that 
after intercalating the 31st year the first intercalation of the second 
cycle must be done at a lapse of only two years from the preceding one 
and the rest regularly at a gap of every three years. 


Faced with such conflicting views, it will be hazardous to take a 
decision as to what the cycle was and what the intervals of intercala- 
tion were before a critical analysis of the respective merits of the sys- 
tems can be attempted. 


We understand that the lead of the lunar year over the solar is 
precisely 10.875139 days (=365.242199-354.36706). Therefore the 
total lead accumulated in the aforementioned courses can be arrested 
by adding seven, nine or eleven extra months — some of 29 days and 
some of 30 days as the following table will show: 


Lead (in days) : 


Adjustment by intercalation: 
Months of 29 days 
Months of 30 days 





These are very accurate systems completely neutralizing the lead 
and leaving no fraction to cause any seasonal shift of the lunar festivals 
while we have the information that despite intercalation the pagan pil- 
grimage initially placed some time in autumn at the time of adoption of 
intercalation had gradually moved and arrived at the threshold of spring 
at the time of the Prophet. How could such variation be possible if the 
lead had been totally absorbed in the cycle as are in the above dis- 
cussed systems? The natural inference is that the Arabs could not have 
used any of these methods. . 


The initial aim of the радапз being to fix their pilgrimage in a 
season they wanted, now if the pilgrimage had moved despite interca- 
lation it must have been due to a factor they did not perceive. For 
knowingly they could not adopt a defective system which would 
frustrate their aim. The slippage could arise only because of an inad- 
vertent mistake. We may now think how such an error could arise in 
the system. 
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Let us ехапиће Hàmidullah's preference for the intervals of in- 
tercalation and see whether it could give rise to а factor which may 
causé'gradual slippage of the pilgrimage. He stated that intercalations 
were to be made every three years up to the thirtieth year to be fol- 
lowed by one more external intercalation at the end of the thirty-first. 
Then the first intercalation of the second cycle must be made at a lapse 
of only two years from the preceding one and the rest as usual at the 
gap of every three years. If this is so, the lead of the first cycle would 
be fully absorbed by the 11 intercalations (326 days equal to 4 months 
of 29 days and 7 of 30 days) and not carried over, again disenabling the 
system to drag the pilgrimage. Clearly, therefore, this also could not 
have been the interval adopted at that time by the people. 


How then could an element of imperfection creep into the sys- 
.tem to cause a seasonal shift of the pilgrimage? There is one possible 
way. E vs 


In the writer's view, understanding the requirements of the sys- 
tem inadequately the Kalamas had initially made a mistake in the begin- 
ning of the second cycle—a mistake unwittingly repeated throughout 
the intercalary epoch. Instead of placing the first intercalation ef the 
second cycle at the end of 33rd year (three years from the end of the 
first cycle) they had placed it at the end of the 34th year (three years 
from the external intercalation of the 31st year) as shown below: 


Method intended : ... 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37... 
Method adopted : ... 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37... 
(intercalary years represented by bold figures) 


Resultantly while all the Kalamas remained under the illusion 
that the system they were following was a 30-year cycle, it had in fact, 
without the Kalamas being aware of the same, become a 31-year cycle, 
each cycle becoming independent of the other but imperfect in itself 
and leaving over a lead of about 12 days in each cycle as shown below: 
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Days 
31 solaryears — — 11,322.5 
31 lunar years 10,985.3 
Total lead: 337.2 


Adjustment by 11 intercalations 
(5 of 29 days and 6 of 30 days) 305.0 


Lead left over: 12.2 


Despite the intercalation this unadjusted balance will drag the 
pilgrimage by two days in a little more than five years. This is the only 
possible way in which an element of imperfection could find its way 
into the system. 


The Possible Calendars 


Let us for the time-being consider that this was the system actu- 
ally used by the Arabs and check whether this presumption was truly 
correct. 


Then the first intercalation at the end of the third year will be 
against Muharram, the second at the end of the sixth year will be against 
Safar, the third at the end of the ninth year will be against Rabi‘ al- 
Awwal, and so on. The last intercalation of the cycle, that is, the one 
at the end of the thirty-first year, will be against Dhu'l-Qa'dah. There- 
after will start the second cycle of which the first intercalation will be 
against Dhu'l-Hijjah, the second against Muharram, and so on. The 
following table will indicate the plan of intercalation as well as what 
nasi arrives against Dhu'l-Hijjah. 


~ 
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Intercalation against NasT again 


| intercalation aginst | 
"тне REE рала карр ыз рды оні 


12334 
24368 
363102 
48N136 


60N204 
72N204 
84N238 
96N272 
108N306 
120N340 
132N372 





The penultimate column of the table shows that against Dhu'l- 
Hijjah may arrive eleven different nasis—the twelfth intercalary month 
at the end of the thirty-fourth year (abbreviated as 12N34), the twenty- 
fourth intercalary month at the end of the sixty-eighth year (241468), 
and so on. After the twelfth cycle, that is, after 372 years (=31x12), 
the whole sequence of intercalation shown in the table will repeat. This 
bigger cycle may be called the cycle of repetition. 


One of these eleven nasis must necessarily turn up at the end of 
9 н. for the months to return to the normal positions in the beginning of 
10 н. But as a particular nas? at the end of 9 н. will generate a peculiar 
calendar of the preceding period the eleven possible nas?s will gener- 
ate eleven different calendars. These may be identified by prefixing the 
length of the cycle to the abbreviated names of the nas?s themselves. 
That is, by 31.12N34 let us understand the calendar reconstructed by 
placing the 12N34 intercalary month as the last nas? and so on. The 
eleven calendars may then be represented by the following abbrevia- 
tions: 


31.12N34  31.24N68 31.363102 31.48N136 
31.60N170 31.72N204 31.84N238 31.96N272 
31.108N306 31.120N340 and 31.132N372 


If at all the Arabs would be adopting the imperfect 31-year cycle 
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of intercalation, the calendar operating during the lifetime of the Prophet 
must be one of these eleven. 


The Lost Calendar 


The writer has reconstructed the aforementioned eleven calen- 
dars for the lifetime of the Prophet and tested the worth of each one 
with the 36 events for which the classical biographers collected from 
people's memory the dates and weekdays of their occurrence. The re- 
sult is surprising. The 31.36N102 calendar could.agree with the bio- 

graphical reports in 31 cases—perfectly in 28 cases and with one day's 
variation in three. Biographical dates of two were found to have been 
recorded in terms of the Hegira [Hijrah] Calendar and three were found 
to be wrong while however the calendar could reveal the true dates 
thereof. These results disclose that this was the very system used by 
the people then. 


Annexed with the article is a summarized picture of the Pagan 
and Hegira Calendars and the classical dates of the 36 events vis-à-vis 
the Julian dates disclosed by the Calendar. The reader may check the 
veracity of this claim. 


The study finally reveals: 


(1) the pagan Arabs had adopted the 31-year system of intercalation 
from 23 October 157 - 474 years (=опе cycle of repetition plus 
102 years) before its abandonment in 631 a.c., that is, 454 [4747] 
years before Islam in complete agreement with Dr.Hamidullah's 
view, 

(2) in the first year of the intercalary epoch, the pagan pilgrimage fell 
exactly on the autumn equinox (21 September 158 А.С.), the date 
they aimed, Е 


(3) amidst 5688 ordinary lunar months the system incorporated 168 
nas?s (146 before the commencement of ‘Am al-Fil, 19 in the 
Makkan days of the Prophet and 3 in the Madinan) with the first 
nasi turning against 20 September 19 - October 160 А.С. and the 
last against 10 March - 9 April 631 a.c., and 


(4) the imperfection of the system dragged their pilgrimage backwards 
by 197 days in the Julian calendar from 21 September in 158 А.с. 
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to 8 March in 632 А.С. when the Prophet did his last pilgrimage as 
shown below: 





Epoch Cycle Мо. Year No. Dates of Pilgrimage 

_ (9th Dhu'l-Hijjah) 

Intercalary 1 1 21 Sep 158 
2 32 | 09 Зер 189 

3 63 27 Aug 220 

4 94 15 Aug 251 

5 125 03 Aug 282 

6 156 21 Jul 313 

7 187 08 Jul 344 

8 218 26 Jun 375 

9 249 13 Jun 406 

10 280 01 Jun 437 

11 311 19 May 468 

. 12 342 · 07 May 499 

13 373 24 Apr 530 

14 404 11 Apr 561 

15 435 30 Mar 592 

16 466 18 Mar 623 

467 06 Mar 624 © 

468 24 Feb 625 

469 14Маг 626 

470 04 Mar 627 

471 21 Feb 628 

472 11 Mar 629 
473 28 Feb 630° 

474 18 Feb 631 

Non-intercalary 475 08 Mar 632 
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Annexure 1 
PAGAN AND ВЕСТРА CALENDARS 
[7 cee 7 ү C . ——— —T— 91 
[Date of com| Calendars | |Date of com| Calendars | 
| | Pagan | negira || | Pagan | Megira | 


| 570 Арг 23| 1 AF MHR] || 582 Арг 10|13 AF МНЕ] | 
} мау 22| sFr] Ho 0 d d | 
| Jun 21| ка | || 583 Маг 31]14 AF MSR] | 
Do | od Ho d ed | 
| 571 Арг 12] 2 AF MIR] || 584 Mar 19| RAS | | 
|o | | || Арг 17115 AF ЮЕ] | 
| 572 Арг 1] was] Ho | .-- | | 
| ^er 30| 3 AF "| || 585 Арг 7|16 AF Мю | 
| soe |] | aces le аи, | | 
| 575 Арг 19| 4 АР mua] || 586 Mac 27|17 АР МЫР] | 
[rese [^ set | GM ee | | 
| 576 Арг 9| 5 Ar ИНЕ] || 587 маг 17| наз | | 
| sess [же | || Арс 15118 AF мна] | 
| 575 Мас 29| us| Ho Po I | 
| Арс 28| 6 AF ка] || 588 Арг 3|19 AF инк] | 
| eset МЕТИ | H set emm | 
| 576 Арг 16] 7 АР мих] || 589 мег 24120 АР MER] | 
E oue di aeneo TC EE | 
| 577 Арг 5] 8 AF М] || 599 Маг 13] mas! | 
|_-- | -- | || Арс 12121 AF МЕ] | 
| 578 маг 26] — на MMC на | 
| Ape 26] 9 AF ИШЕ] || 591 ape 1] mas| | 
| О wu. ul || Mey 1122 AF MuR| | 
| 579 Арг 14|10 AF та] || a Й | 
| TD У а || 592 Арг 18125 АР мна | | 
| 580 Арг 2111 AF M MM qo | 
| es] --. || 593 Арг 8[24 AF Мих | | 
[ 581 Mar 22| ws| il TEN 55|] | 
| ^er 21112 AF res] || 594 маг 29] юз | | 
Do | ~. | || Аре 27125 AF иза] | 


The lunar month commences from the sunset of the Julían dates 
shown in the table 


NO. 1 
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PAGAN АМО NEGIRA CALENDARS 


=== 
[Date of com| Calendars | [Date of com| Calendars | 


| | Pagan | Hegira || | Pegan | Negira | 

к ——3—— ———— 
| 595 Арг 17126 AF ма | || 608 маг 2%159 AF инк | | 
j^: ze sien axes dl [| seas, Uf, е] | 
| 596 Арг 5127 AF МИА | || 609 Mer 13] НАЗ | | 
D. emos oem d || Аре 11[40 AF mn] | 
| 597 Mar 25| ТУ || И ЕРИ | 
| Арс 24|28 AF ми | || Dec 41 — "el | 
| es | ел | || ew]. xwv] | 
| 596 Арг 13|29 AF МЕ | || 610 Арг 1141 AF (| | 
И САИ Mie oes. р... | | 
| 599 Арг 3|30 AF MWR] || 611 Маг 21[42 AF их | | 
ПИ NS H^ md méme] | 
| 600 Mar 22| MAS| || 612 маг 10] из] | 
| Арг 20[31 AF мна || _ ee cesar ЊЕ] __ || 
МИО и СИЕ EON T | 
| 601 Арг 10|32 AF МЕ | || 613 мег 28]44 AF mar | | 
[жш [лче] | Cue ess i 1 
| 602 Mar 30|33 AF MR] || 614 мас 18|45 AF мих | | 
[ucc GE see. of I. eds] | 
| 605 Маг 20] was| |] 615 Mer 7| NAS| | 
| ме 18/34 AF та | || _ Арг 6[46 AF ЮЕ] | 
|o dod Ho 0 d £d | 
| 604 Арг 6155 AF FXR] || 616 маг 25|47 AF MHR | l 
Doo | ose | | __-- deed | 
| 605 Mer 27156 AF ни [| || 617 Mer 14148 AF MIR | | 
ЖЕ ПАН | тоа "dre | | 
| 606 Маг 16| НАЗ | |] 618 Маг 4] NAS| [ 
| Аре 15|37 AF Man] || _ Aer 2169 AF не) | 
[ uw owes] Н S ТРИ | | 
| 607 Арг &|58 AF Fam] || 619 Маг 23|50 AF МИ. | l 
| sep um Л] | "M ETT | 


The lunar month commences from the sunset of the Julian dates 
shown in the table 
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PAGAN АМО HEGIRA CALENDARS 


[Date of com| Calendars | [Date of com| Calendars | 
[mencement | --—— — —] |mencensnt |. | —————3—————1 
| | Pagan | Hegire || | Pagan | Hegira | 
SSS чл = =ч 
| 620 Маг 11151 AF MER] || 625 Mar 16] WAS | SHW | 
| avo. [e wee. l | Арс 15] 4 ME мня |219 | 
| tov e| RMD | || May 14| SFR|ZLH | 
| va | ow || Jun 13| RBL|MHR 4 AH| 
| 621 Feb 28| MAS] || seo сезе. 210 owe] 
| Маг 30152 AF MER| | Wov T| SHB | ма | 
| Seco. | || Sees | Bees ај каза Vl 
| 622 Маг 19| АЗ | || 626 Арг &| 5 HE Кю |219 | 
| Apr 18| 1 HE МЕ | || Mey 3| SFR [2LH | 
| May 18| SFR| || Ju 2] RBL|MHR 5 АН| 
| Jun 16| RBL] || 525 pesm e 
| dul 15] peR|MuR 1АН|| ком 26| RHD |RJ8 | 
| ze. эж. tl жж || Dec 26| SEY | SHB | 
| 623 Арг 7| 2 RE MHR[ Siw || ise poem does 
| ... | ... | ... || 627 маг 25] 6 BE Н |210 | 
| Jul 5| ава |нна 2 AH] | Арг 23| SFR|ZLE | 
| Aug 3| за | SFR | May 22| кв, |мна 6 AH| 
| Sep 2| ЈП || Ап 21| RBR |SFR | 
| Oct 1| RJB | ВХ || dul 20] Ла ЈЕВ! | 
| Oct 31| SHB | JM. |] seed See We wees. Ul 
| ком 30| RD | JMR || Oct 17| SHB | IR | 
| Dec 29| SHU [RIB || eus ПО Ee rb, emu С! 
| 624 Jan 28| ZLQ| SHB || 628 Jan 14] 210 | RHD | 
| Feb 26| ZLA | RAD || Feb 12| ZLH | SHu | 
| Mar 27| 5 HE MHg [SH || Mar 13| МАЗ |210 | 
| Apr 25| зг®|ла || Арг 11| 7 МЕ MHR[ZLE | 
| May 25| RBL [ZLR || May 11] SFR|MER 7 АН 
| Jun 23| RBR[MAR 5 АН || о scr ied 
| ... | ... | ... || 629 Fe 1] ZLO| ҰНЫ | 
| Dec 18| хны [RJB |! Mar 2| 21н |210 | 


The lunar month commences from the sunset of the Julian dates 
shown in the table 


NO. 1 
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РАДАН AND NEGIRA CALENDARS 


[LLL e o Aa N 
|Date of com| Calendars | |Date of conj Calendars | 


[mencement || — — ——— ————] | mencement c 
| | Pagan | Megira || | Pagan | negira | 
ЕЕЕ - 

| 629 Mer 31| 8 HE MAR| Za || 631 маг 10| МАЗ |21 | 
| Арг 30| влакна 8АН|| Apr 9110 mE ММА |АНА 10 АН] 
Do | - | c | му зана | 
| ком 23| RMD | sB || dun 7| RSL | REL | 
| Dec 23| амо || Ји! 6| Rae | RIR | 
| 650 Jan 21] za|su || see | ле ОУ а | 
| Feb 19| пио || 652 Jan 29| да|ла | 
| Маг 21| 9 HE MuR|ZLN || Feb 28| zuu |z | 
| Арс 19| зтјина 9 anj] Mer 29|11 WE КЛА [МИЕ 11 АД] 
Do d s 0d e dE e jmn | 
|. шт imr | эту] юш | 
| ^u 15] | || |o | -- 71 
| жәр 14] зл] || |o] | 


LIII јр ____ 44. __- 0-4 ILLI 
The luner month commences from the sunset of the Julian dates 
shown ín the table 
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FINDING THE JULIAN DATES OF 
THE ISLAMIC EVENTS BEFORE 
HIJRAH USING COMPUTER 


ASH-SHAIKH MUHAMMAD, AL-CASNAZANI AL-HUSSEINI 
JAMAL N. HUSSEIN, SHETHA AL-DARGAZELLI* 
HAMID M. AN-NAI'MI & LOUAY J. FATOOHI 


Introduction 


Ir is well known that every new civilization invents , or adopts, a cal- 
endar to mark and register its history and useful dates, such as the 
coronations of the kings and the agricultural seasons. These calendars 
were of different levels depending upon the degree of development.of 
the civilizations that use them. The Arabs, through their long history 
and numerous tribes, knew and used different types of calendars, both 
lunar and solar. But the dominant calendar of the Arabs of the penin- 
sula in the sixth century, just before the birth of the Prophet Muhammad 
(p.b.u.h.), was a simple lunar calendar. This Arabic calendar cónsisted 
of twelve months each starts with the birth of а new crescent. The 
Arabs specified the sequence of the years of their calendars with 
respect to a reference year which must have been distinguished due to 
a certain event. Continuously, they had used to change the old refer- 
ence year if a new year becomes distinguished with an important event. 
Some of the reference years considered by the Arabs were, the year of 
the building of al-Ka‘bah, the year of the collapse of the Ma'arab dam 
and the year of the expedition of Abrahah which was known as the 
**Year of the Elephant’’ because Abrahah used an elephant i in his army. 
The ‘‘Year of the Elephant’’ was the last reference year used ‘by the 
Arabs before Islam. This method of dating was later used by early 
Muslims too, but. considering new reference years distinguished with 
prominent Islamic events, such as the “Year of Permission” when God 
the Almighty permitted the Muslims to fight their enemies. Thus, dur- 
ing the life of the Prophet Muhammad, the Muslims ad not use any 
new calendar. 


But as the Islamic state was expanding rapidly, due to the 
successive conquests during the caliphate of the second Islamic caliph 
‘Umar bin al-Khattab, its administrative organizations became more 
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complicated. Therefore ‘Umar bin al-Khattab decided, on 638 с.Е., to 
adopt a calendar to facilitate dating and filing the increasing number of 
documents and certificates of the fast growing state. 'Umar considered 
the Hijrah year ( the year of the migration of the Prophet Muhammad 
from Makkah to al-Madinah ) to be the first year of the new.lunar cal- 
endar, which was named accordingly the Hijrah (migration) calendar. 
The caliph ‘Umar used the same year that had been used by the Arabs 
before Islam, which begins with the first day of Muharram and ends 
with the last day of Dhi '1-Hijjah, in the Hijrah calendar without any 
alteration. In contrast to what G.S.P. Freeman-Grenville has stated in 
his well known book Muslim and Christian Calendars, and many 
researchers have thought, the Hijrah calendar does not start with the 
exact day of migration of the Prophet Muhammad, nor even with its 
month. In fact the migration was on the 12th of the third month of the 
first year of the Hijrah calendar (Hijrah year). This confusing aspect of 
the Hijrah calendar was a result of using the old Arabic year in the new 
calendar without any modification. А 


Since the Hijrah calendar was adopted for the very specific pur- 
pose of solving some administrative problems of the increasing expan- 
sion of the Islamic state, and not for any chrenological aim, determin- 
ing the starting year of the calendar was ofno greatimportance. There- 
fore the caliph ‘Umar considered the Hijrah year to be the first year of 
the new calendar without hesitation, although this means that the most 
important period in the Islamic history between the birth of the Prophet 
Muhammad (570 c.e.) and his migration (622 C.E.), which represents 
most of the life span of the Prophet Muhammad, will be out of the 
range of the Hijrah calendar. For this reason the events of this period 
remained inaccurately recorded and with lot of confusion. Historians 
usually refer to these events using different reference years, i.e. differ- 
ent calendars. The events of the period between the birth of the Prophet 
Muhammad and the first revelation of the Holy Qur’an are dated with 
respect to the birth year; for instance, the Prophet Muhammad married 
al- Sayyidah Khadijah when he was twenty-five years old, while the 
events of the period between the revelation and the migration are dated 
with respect to the year of the revelation, for example, the Prophet 
Mubammad declared his message in the third year after revelation. 
Taking into consideration that the events after the migration are dated 
by the Hijrah calendar it becomes clear that the early Islamic history is 
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dated using three different calendars, thus three different calendars are 
being used for dating a relatively short period of Islamic history (just 
over half a century). This shortage in dating the early Islamic events 
caused, and still causes, great difficulties in recognizing and determin- 
ing the exact time difference between events belonging to different 
periods, not only for generally interested people, but for specialized 
researchers as well. 


Neglecting the period before Hijrah (migration) by the Hijrah 
calendar caused a more serious consequence represented by the fact 
that finding the Julian dates of the Islamic events before Hijrah be- 
came so difficult that the researchers and chroniclers have not made 
any serious attempt in his field; even the most recent works, which use 
computers for finding the Christian dates of the Islamic events, ignore 
those before Hijrah, because they are usually designed for converting 
the Hijrah dates into Christian dates and vice versa. It is worth men- 
tioning that dating the Islamic events before Hijrah using the Julian 
calendar is a matter of great importance because the Christian calendar 
had become a universal calendar used in all countries and understood 
by all people of different nationalities and cultures. Even most of the 
Arabs and Muslims до not know the sequence of the lunar Hijrah months 
because its usage in these days is restricted to determining the Islamic 
religious dates which is done by authorized committees, while at the 
same time all the Arabs and Muslims perfectly know the Gregorian cal- 
endar and use it in their daily life. Therefore an important Islamic date 
like the 27th of Rajab of the tenth year after revelation, which is the 
date of the Isra’ (night journey) of the Prophet Muhammad and his 
ascension to heaven, does not give a clear description for the sequence 
of this event among other historical events. While on the other hand, 
knowing the Julian dates of the event explains clearly its historical 
sequence. Another important advantage of determining the Julian dates 
of the early Islamic events is that it helps the researchers in compara- 
tive studies of the Islamic civilization and its contemporary civiliza- 
tions which used the Julian calendar. 


In order to solve both problems, namely, gathering all the 
Islamic events in one historical sequence and dating the Islamic events 
before Hijrah using the Julian calendar, a new lunar calendar had to be 
introduced, which was called the Muhammadan calendar. 
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The Muhammadan Calendar 


It is a lunar calendar starting with the year of the birth of the 
Prophet Muhammad, and the first month in the Muhammadan year is 
the month of the birth as well, which coincides with the third month of 
the Hijrah calendar. Therefore the Muhammadan calendar covers the 
entire Islamic history which starts with the birth of the Prophet 
Muhammad. Like the Hijrah calendar, the Muhammadan calendar con- 
sists of twelve lunar months, and each month starts with the birth of a 
new crescent.* In order to avoid any confusion between the Hijrah and 
Muhammadan dates, new names for the Muhammadan months were 
introduced. Since the Muhammadan calendar has been introduced to 
facilitate the study of Islamic history, the Muhammadan months were 
chosen to ђеаг names of famous Islamic personages and events, as 
follows: 


1. AI-Nür (the light): the Prophet Muhammad was born in this month, 
and he is described in the Holy Qur'àn using this word (Surah V, 
Verse 15). 


2. Al-Quds (Jerusalem): the conquest of Jerusalem occurred in this 
month during the caliphate of ‘Umar bin al-Khattab; this city 
embraces one of the holy places of Muslims, ‘‘al-Masjid al-Aqsa"' 
(al-Aqsa mosque). 


3. Al-Karrar (the attacker): the conquest of Khaybar was in this 
month where the Prophet Muhammad called ‘Ali bin Abi Talib ‘‘al- 
Karrar’’ due to his distinguished role in defeating the enemy in 
that battle. 


4. Al-Zahra’ : this is the title of al-Sayyidah Fatimah, the daughter of 
the Prophet Muhammad, who was born in this month. 


*[The month of the Hijrah calendar commences with the sighting of the moon's 
crescent and not with the astronomical new moon when the тооп is at conjunction. 
Since the crescent becomes visible when the moon's age is about 24 hours or so, the 
Hijrah month starts a day or two after the commencement of the astronomical! lunar 
month. The authors should have clearly mentioned that the dates given by them are 
those of the artronomical lunar month and their month does not begin with the sighting 
of the lunar crescent— /.С.] 
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5. Al-Isra’: the night journey of the Prophet Muhammad and his as- 
cension to the heavens occurred in this month. 


6. Al-Qadisiyyah: in this month Muslims achieved victory in the battle 
of al-Qadisiyyah during the caliphate of ‘Umar bin al-Khattab. 


7. Ramadan: this is the fasting month in Islam, and the name is the 
same in the Hijrah calendar because it was mentioned in the Holy 
Qur’an. 


8. Al-Nasr (the victory): in this month Muslims defeated their allied 
enemies in al-Ahzab battle. 


9. Al-Bay'ah (the pledge): al- Ridwün pledge аш, *Uthman bin 
‘Affan occurred in this month. 


10. Al-Hajj (the pilgrimage): the month of pilgrimage. 


11. Al-Hijrah (the migration): corresponds to the first month of the 
Hijrah calendar. This name was chosen to make this month as a 
reference for comparing the months of both calendars. 


12. Al-Futuh (the conquests): Several Islamic conquests occurred in 
this month. 


The year of the Hijrah calendar coincides with the Arabic year 
before Islam and starts two months before the year of the Muhammadan 
calendar; and since the Arabic year of the birth of Prophet Muhammad 
was known as the ‘‘Year of the Elephant,’’ it was very important to 
choose a specific name for the Muhammadan year of birth which repre- 
sents the first year of the Muhammadan calendar. The Muhammadan 
birth year was given the same name of the Muhammadan birth month 
*Al-Nuür Year." Table 1 shows the sequence of the Muhammadan 
months and their corresponding months in the Hijrah calendar. 


Determination of Date of Birth of the Prophet Muhammad 


Since the Muhammadan calendar starts with the month and year 
of the birth of the Prophet Muhammad, it was very important to deter- 
mine exactly the birth date. In fact, the historians have not agreed 
upon the date of the birth. Moreover, Arabic and Islamic chroniclers 
used to mention different accounts of the birth date without trying to 
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check their authenticity. But after consulting a large number of his- 
torical sources it became completely obvious that the birth date is the 
twelfth of Rabi* al-Awwal just before dawn, for the following reasons: 


1. This date had been used by Muslims since the early ages of Islam 
to celebrate the birth of the Prophet Muhammad. 


2.. Scripts of the Sufis, who consider celebrating the birth of the 
Prophet Muhammad one of their most important rituals, confirm 
that it had occurred on the twelfth of Rabi‘ al-Awwal. 


3. Most of the historical references mention this specific date with 
the confirmation that it is the most possible date. 


4. This is the date considered by the official authorities in Islamic 
countries to celebrate the birth. 


Determining the birth year was not a difficult task because, ex- 
cept a few rare cases, all the historical sources agree that the Prophet 
Muhammad was born in the year of the expedition of Abrahah known 
to the Arabs as the ‘‘ Year of the Elephant,” because the Prophet him- 
self had stated this fact in one of his Traditions. Since trusted Christian 
historical sources confirm that Abrahah expedition occurred in 570 с.Е., 
it became totally clear that the exact date of birth was 12th of Каб“ 
al-Awwal in 570 c.E., which coincides with the 12th of al-Nur of the 
first Muhammadan year. 


The second date that had to be determined in order to make 
accurate calculations for the dates before Hijrah was that of the first 
revelation of the Holy Qur'án, the month of the event was not a matter 
of discussion because it is mentioned in the Holy Qur'an that the first 
revelation of the Holy Qur'àn was on a night of Ramadan. For deter- 
mining the night of revelation in that month, the following facts were 
considered: 


1. One of the Traditions of the Prophet Muhammad explains that the 
first revelation of the Holy Qur'an was on one of the following 
nights of Ramadan, 21th, 23th, 25th, 27th or 29th. 


2. Old Sufi scripts confirm that the date of the event is the 27th. The 
statement of Sufis here is of an exceptional importance because 
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they regard celebrating the night of the first revelation of the Holy 
Qur'àn as one of their important rituals. 


3. Generally. Muslims still celebrate this very important night on the 
27th. 


Therefore, the 27th was considered to be the most likely date. 


The last step was determining the year of the inspiration of the 
Holy Qur'àn. The historical sources agree that the revelation occurred 
either ten or thirteen years before Hijrah. But since the same sources 
also state that the Prophet at that time was 40 or 43 years old, we 
had to consider the revelation year to be the thirteenth year before 


. migration. 


Thus, it was found that the revelation date is 27th of Ramadan 
thirteen years before migration 


Dating the Birth Year with Respect to the Hijrah Year 


In order to find the Muhammadan dates of the Islamic events it 
was very important to find how many years before the Hijrah year the 
Prophet was born, i.e. we had to find the sequence of the lunar year 
corresponding to the Julian year 570 c.g. with respect to the Hijrah 
year. There were many methods to achieve this, but one of the direct 
ways was using the Freeman-Grenville tables as follows: 


1. Finding the difference in solar years between the migration year 
and the birth year: 


622 Се. - 570 c.E. = 52 solar years 


2. From the tables of Freeman-Grenville, one of the years of the Hijrah 
calendar that starts in the 16th of July, just like the x year, 
was chosen: 


Ist Muharram 605 н. = 16th July 1208 с.к. 


3. The Julian year that begins 52 years before 1208 с.к. had to be 
found: 


1208 с. - 52 = 1156 СЕ. 
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4. Using Freeman tables, it was found that the year of the Hijrah cal- 
endar which begins in 1156 с.Е. is 551 H.: 


Ist Muharram 551 н. = 25th February 1156 c.r. 


5. The difference, in lunar years, between the birth year and the Hijrah 
year is equal to the difference between 605 н. and 551 u.: 


605 н. - 551 н. = 54 lunar years 


6. Thus it became known that the birth year was 54 years before the 
Hijrah year (54 в.н.), and the approximate Julian date of the 
beginning of that year is: 


1st Muharram 54 в.н. = 25th February, 570 c.&. 


7. Since the first Muhammadan year proceeds the Hijrah year by 54 

` years, and the year of the Hijrah calendar starts two months 
before the Muhammadan year, the difference between any 
Muhammadan date and its corresponding Hijrah date will Бе: 


54 years - 2 months = 53 years and 10 months 
-» ^ ie. 1/1/1 H. = 1/11/53 м. 


Table 2 gives the Muhammadan dates for some of the very 
important Islamic events during the life of the Prophet Muhammad and 
their equivalent Hijrah dates. It explains the historical sequence of 
different Islamic events with respect to one reference year (the birth 
year). 


Using a Computer Programme for Determining the Julian 
Dates of the Islamic Events 


Itis a well known fact that there are many manual and computa- 
tional methods for converting the Hijrah dates into Julian and Gregorian 
dates and vice versa. But no scientific way for finding the Julian dates 
of the Islamic events before Hijrah has been designed yet. Because 
these events are not covered by the Hijrah calendar and therefore their 
historical sequences were totally unclear and confusing. But using the 
Мићаштадап calendar which starts with the year and month of the 
birth of the Prophet Muhammad, and in consequence covers the whole 
Islamic history, has made all the Islamic events with one historical 
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context and the time period between the different events became 
entirely clear. 


The method designed for finding the Julian dates of the Islamic 
events before Hijrah depends upon using a computing programme called 
NAMER. It is a BASIC programme using astronomical equations for 
determining the birth time and date of every new crescent. Basically, 
the input of NAMER is the Christian year, and the output is the exact 
time, day and date of the birth of every new crescent in that year. There- 
fore, МАМЕК was first used to find the required date, in the local time 
(LT) of Makkah (the place of the events), for all new moons which had 
born in the birth year of the Prophet Muhammad (570 c.£.) as demon- 
strated in Table 3. 


Since it was determined previously that the first day of the first 
month (Mubarram) of the Arabic lunar birth year of the Prophet is, 
approximately, the 25th February, 570, therefore, the date of the 
beginning of the birth month of the Prophet Muhammad (Rabi' 
al-Awwal) which is the third month in the Arabic lunar year will be, 
approximately too, the 24th April, 570. Thus, from Table 3 it could be 
easily discovered that the exact birth date of the moon of that month is 
21st April, 570, which was born 7 hours, 5 minutes and 28.22 seconds 
after midnight. Since the exact Julian date of the beginning of any 
lunar month could be found easily by using NAMER, therefore, the 
Julian date of any Muhammadan date could be.simply found. This 
method gives the exact Julian dates of all Islamic events, even those of 
the period before Hijrah. Using this method gives the exact date of the 
beginning of any lunar month, therefore it can replace all the approxi- 
mate methods such as that suggested by Freeman who considers, to 
facilitate the calculations, the lunar months to be, regularly, 29 and 30 
days in succession. As well as, the Julian date of the beginning of 
Muharram in every year of the Hijrah calendar, mentioned in Freeman 
tables, is shifted from the actual date, at least by one day. 


Before using the data obtained from the computer to determine 
the Julian dates of very important events in the life of the Prophet 
Muhammad, the following facts must be thoroughly explained: 


1. The known methods of determining the beginning of the lunar 
(Hijrab) month use a strict rule of considering the first day of the 
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month to be the one that follows the real birth day of the moon of 
that month. For instance. if the moon is born before midnight. 
then that midnight will be the beginning of the lunar month. while 
if the birth time is after midnight, even a few minutes, the next 
midnight is considered to be the beginning of the month. But old 
Arabs and the first Muslims used to determine the date of.any 
event using a different method depending on their own skill in es- 
timating the age of the moon, i.e. when they need to date a certain 
event it was very easy for any one of them to look at the sky at 
night and determine exactly the age of the moon; in other words. 
they used the actual age of the moon in determining the dates of 
the events. The Arabs' method neglects the visibility of the moon 
on its birth day; for instance, on the tenth day of a certain month, 
they were able to determine very easily that the age of the moon on 
that day is ten, no matter whether it was visible on its birth day or 
not. Consequently, these facts must be considered when calculat- 
ing the Julian dates of the Islamic events. 


The Arabic lunar day is different from the Julian solar day, because 
the later begins with midnight and ends with the next midnight while 
the first one starts with sunset and ends at the next sunset, i.e. the 
Arabic day begins few hours before the Julian day, and in conse- 
quence two Islamic events that had happened on tbe same Arabic 
day may have different Julian dates if one of them was before mid- 
night and the other after it. Thus, the last few hours of the Julian 
day between sunset and midnight are considered in the Arabic cal- 
endar as the beginning of the following day. For example, the last 
few hours of Thursday in the Julian day are considered by Arabs as 
the first hours of Friday and so on. There is no method for con- 
verting the Hijrah dates into Christian dates and vice versa. Con- 
sidering these very important facts, and in consequence, an addi- 
tional one-day shifting appears in the calculations of those meth- 
ods when the time of the event is between sunset and midnight. In 
Table 4, the Julian dates of some of the very important the first 
night of the month was determined by considering it the same night 
of the birth day of the moon (column 5) if its birth time (column 4) 
was less than 12 hours before the sunset of that day; otherwise, the 
sunset of the day before the birth day is considered to be the begin- 
ning of the month. This way enabled us to determine the beginning 
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ofthe month as the Arabs and Muslims did because it considers 
the actual age of the moon for determining the beginning of the 
month. 


Conclusion 


Using the Muhammadan calendar and a computer programme 
for finding the Julian dates of the Islamic events has facilitated achiev- 
ing the following: 


1. Finding the exact Julian dates of the Islamic events before Hijrah, 
which had never been determined before. Some historical sources 
mention the Julian dates of some of the Islamic events before Hijrah, 
but they are all wrongly calculated because they are based on poor 
old astrological calculations. For instance, the Julian birth date of 
the Prophet Muhammad is mentioned in different wrong forms, such 
as 20/8/570, 28/8/570 and 20/4/571. 


2. Determining the accurate Julian dates of the events after Hijrah: 
the new method considered some important factors which were 
usually ignored by other methods of converting the Hijrah and Chris- 
tian dates. 


3. Finding the exact Julian dates of the Islamic events has revealed 
the fact, which was previously unknown, that the most important 
Islamic events had occurred on Fridays, as demonstrated in Table 
5. This fact explains the reason why Friday is considered to be a 
sacred day in Islam. 


4. Some important historical informations have been corrected, such 
as the following: 


A. The historical sources mention that the first verses of the Holy 
Qur'àn were revealed to the Prophet when he was forty or forty-three 
years old. While the new calculations, showed that the age of the 
Prophet at that time was: 20/8/610 c.g. - 2/5/570. c.g. = 40 solar years 
3 months and 18 days. 


27/7/42 м. - 12/1/1 м. 41 lunar years, 6 months and 15 days 
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B. The historical sources state that the revelation of the entire calcula- 
tions demonstrated that this time interval was: 
5/3/632 с.е. - 20/8/610 с.Е. = 21 solar years, 6 month and 15 days 
9/10/64 м. - 27/7/42 M. = 22 lunar years, 2 months and 12 days. 


C. It is mentioned that the Prophet Muhammad lived 63 years while his 
actual age was: 


22/5/632 с.к. - 2/5/570 c.E. = 62 solar years and 20 days 
28/12/64 M. - 12/1/1 M. =63 lunar years 11 months and 16 days 
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TABLE 1 


The Muhammadan Months and the Corresponding Hijrah Months 


The Muhammadan Months The Hijrah Months: 


Name 


Rabi‘ al-Awwal 
Rabi‘ al-Thani 
Jumada al-Ula 
Jum&da al-Akhirah 
Rajab 

Sha‘ban 
Ramadan 
Shawwal 

Dhu al-Qa‘dah 
Dhu al-Hijjah 
Muharram 
Safar - 
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The Muhammadan and Hijrah Dates of Very Important Islamic Events 


The Event 
First day of the 


Muhammadan Calendar 


Birth of the Prophet 
Muhammad 


Marriage of the Prophet 


Muhammad 

Prophet's Advice about 
the Black Stone 

Birth of al-Sayyidah 
Fatimah al-Zahra’ 

First revelation of 
the Holy Qur’an 

Prophet declared his 
message 

Death of the wife of 
the Prophet 

Night Journey and 
Ascension to heaven 

Pledge of al-‘Aqabah 

Migration to Madinah 

Wadan Raid 

Diversion of Qiblah to 
al-Ka‘bah 

Badr Battle 

Uhud Battle 

Al-RajI Battle 

Bani al-Nadir Raid 


Muhammadan Date 


l/al-Nür/l 
12/al-Nür/l 
.. J.../26 
...7...738 


20/al-Zahra’/38 


27/Ramadan/42 


...1...145 
#1252 


27/al-Isra'/52 
12/al-Hajj/54 
12/al-Nür/5$ 
.. /al-Nür/56 


16/Al-Qadisiyyah/56 
17/Ramadan/56 
11/41-Мазг/57 
../al-Futuh/57 
.../al-Nur/58 


Birth of Imam al-Husayn 2/al-Qadisiyyah/59 


A|-Khandaq Battle 
Banf Qurayzah Raid 
Al-Mustalaq Raid 


Al-Hudaybiyyah Conquest 


Khaybar Conquest 
Мшаћ Battle 
Makkah Conquest 
Hunayn Battle 

Day of ‘Arafah 
Al-Ghadir Pledge 
Death of the Prophet 


../al-Bay‘ah/59 
.../al-Hajj/59 
.../al-Qadisiyyah/60 
.../al-Bay‘ah/60 
9/al-Karrar/61 
.../al-Karrar/62 
../Ramadan/62 
.-/al-Nasr/62 
9/al-Hajj/64 
17/al-Hajj/64 
28/al-Futuh/64 


Hijrah Date 


1.154 B.H. 
12/R.1/54 B.H. 
../...[29 B.H. 
dad l7 5H 
20/Jum.A./17 B.H. 
27/Ram./13 B.H: 
..JA.../ 10 B.H. 
„Г. ван. 


27/Rajab/3 в.н. 
12/Dh.H/1 ван. 
I2/R.U/1 н. 
.IR.U2 н. 


16/Sha'ban/2 н. 
17/Ramadan/2 н. 
11/Shawwal/3 n. 

./Safar/4 н. 
„ЈА н. 
2/Sha‘ban/5 н, 
...J/Dh.Q/5 н. 
..JDh.H/5 н. 
../Sha‘ban/6 н. 
../Db.Q/6 н. 
9/J.U/7 н. 
..JJ.U/8 н. 
.../Ramadan/8 н. 
../Shawwal/8 n. 
9/Dh.H./10 н. 
17/Dh.H/10 н. 
28/Safar/11 н. 
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TABLE 3 


The Time and Julian Date of 
·  Moon's Conjunction in 570 c.g. 


22 10 31 
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TABLES 


Important Islamic Events that Have Occurred on Fridays 


Birth of the Prophet Muhammad 
Birth of al-Sayyidah Fatimah 
First Revelation of the Holy Qur'an 


Isr® (Night Journey) and Ascension of the Prophet 
Diversion of Qiblah to al-Ka'bah. 

Birth of al-Imàm al-Husayn 

Al-Ghadir Pledge 

Death of the Prophet 


2/5/570 
30/6/606 
20/8/610 

6/3/620 

9/2/624 

25/12/626 
13/3/632 
22/5/632 
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Dear Reader, 


. This January issue has 
unfortunately taken some weeks longer 
to produce than we would have liked. 
On behalf of Islamic Culture, I do 
apologise. 


Yours sincerely, 


Organising Manager 


Behad Отава Univernty Post Офса, Hyderabad - 500 007, AP. india 


ACCEPTING ISLAM AND 
ABANDONING HINDUISM : 

A STUDY OF PROSELYTIZATION 
PROCESS IN MEDIEVAL KASHMIR* 


R.L. HANGLOO 


THE question of conversions to Islam in India is one of those significant 
questions of Indian history which curiously have received very little 
attention from scholars. It has been noticed that conversion to Islam 
occurred on a mass scale, resulting in the majority of the population's 
acceptance of the new regligion, only in the peripheral regions of pre- 
partition India: East Bengal, West Punjab, Kashmir and Malabar. It 
has been argued that since the hold of the Muslim State in these 
regions was seldom established for long periods of time unlike the heart- 
land of the ‘Muslim State’ Delhi, U.P. and Bihar, where the population 
remained overwhelmingly Hindu, it would be queer logic to attribute 
the entire responsibility for these conversions to the State's initiative.! 


. In this paper one of these peripheral regions, namely Kashmir, 
has been taken up for a detailed examination of the phenomenon in the 
context of the fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries when the first 
mass conversion to Islam took place in that region. 


The religious life of Kashmir, which at present is dominated by 
Islam, underwent major changes from early times down to the fifteenth 
century С.Е. In the third century в.с. Buddhism formed the faith of the 
majority of the population in Kashmir and continued to do so for the 
next millennium or so. By the eighth century с.к. Brahmanism started 
reasserting itself in various forms like Shaivism, Vaishnavism and 
Shaktaism. Again in the fourteenth century Kashmir witnessed con- 
version from Brahmanism to Islam. How it happened is an interesting 
phenomenon to be investigated. In Kashmir the spread of Islam on a 
large scale is thought to be the product of force employed by Sultan 
Sikandar (1389-1413 c.E.), on one hand, and the efforts of devout 
Sayyids, on the other.? Both these appear to be somewhat simplistic 
explanations for these rely exclusively on factors extraneous to the 
society which accepts a new religion. ' 
* I am thankful to Prof. Harbans Mukhia and Prof. T.N. Madan for their 
valuable comments. А 
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Such interpretations have primarily served to develop a set of 
stereotypes in Kashmir’s historiography. As a result no alternative ex- 
planation of this phenomenon has so far developed, despite the attempts 
of various scholars to explore the medieval history of Kashmir.? It has 
to be recognized here that conversions to Islam were an important ele- 
ment in the social history of Kashmir. While the problem has been 
elucidated in terms of the explanations given by the sources, the sources 
were not subjected to new sets of questions. The problem was not 
studied in terms of changes in the social structure as well as in the 
realm of ideology and consciousness. Nonetheless, the existing stud- 
ies of medieval Kashmir's history do provide us with a valuable start- 
ing point in several respects. 


Conversion from one religion could be viewed in terms of each 
individual's search for spiritual salvation according to his own under- 
standing. This indeed might be so wherever the changes or religion 
were confined to a few individuals and where other non-religious ele- 
ments could be shown to be equal. But in а context of vast masses 
deserting the religion into which they were born and opting for an- 
other, the phenomenon surely assumes social dimensions.of some sig- 
nificance. In such a context the social, political and ideological ele- 
ments all interact with one another to make one religion more attrac- 
tive than another. It also makes .anch oanwersions a long -«dmwn pa- 
cess, rather than a single episode. As K.Z. Ashrafyan has rightly re- 
marked in the context of the spread of Islam, '*Conversion to Islam has 
passed through an important process of evolution."'^ 


In order, therefore, to understand and evaluate the question of 
conversions to Islam in Kashmir, it would be fair to start with some 
brief assessment of the state and society in the region before the onset 
of the fourteenth century. Let us begin with the most obvious and, 
therefore, the least subtle of these aspects, namely, the economic 
aspect. 


Poverty at the lower ends of Kashmir's society was doubly em- 
bedded in the ecology and in the political-social organization. In an 
economy dependent on agricultural production, the amount of arable 
land in the valley was rather meagre. Much of the land that was arable 
was in any case given over in lavish grants of agrahara to Brahmins 
and Purohitas so that the amount of the land under the peasant's plough 
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— which is the most productive form of agriculture — was perhaps not 
very large. At any rate the burden of taxation levied on the peasants 
could hardly be described by any other term than *oppressive.' Jayapida 
(753-782 с..) brought his subjects all conceivable misfortunes by ex- 
acting every penny from them, though his officers delivered only a small 
amount of it to the State.” King Samkarvaram (883-902 С.Е.) reduced 
the peóple to the lowest depths of poverty. He did not hesitate to raise 
revenues from the incense and sandalwood of the temples. He intro- 
duced forced carriage of loads and those who refused to render this 
forced labour were subjected to economic extortions.! In addition to 
the usual land taxes he introduced new cesses for gramakayasthas (vil- 
lage clerks) and skandkas (lambardars).? Likewise Partha (906-21), 
Cakravarman (923-33) and Unmattavant (937-39) cast all moral con- 
siderations aside and oppressed the masses through tyrannical extrac- 
tions." “ОЪ shame," writes Kalhana in indignation, *'that he possessed 
his grandfather's treasures and those which utkarsha at the commence- 
ment had brought from Lohara and those he had confiscated from 
temples, the riches bestowed by former kings, yet he endeavoured to 
secure more and more wealth by oppressing the peasants.""" Harsha 
levied new imposts through several prefects of property, nayaka who 
seized property of all sorts so much so that he **appointed a prefect on 
night soil." King Suhadeva (1301-1320) is referred to by Jonaraja as 
rakshasa for his cruel and avaricious nature.” In these circumstances 
the Brahmins in particular and the landed groups in general continued 
to be honoured and privileged in the social hierarchy. They worked 
out every thing to their advantage since they were free from punish- 
ments, taxation and forced labour." ‘‘Brahmin offenders were treated 
with leniency while offenders against them were treated with ten-fold 
severity."'5 The agraharas had given them a considerable measure of 
strength and stability. Even after the death of а Brahmin his property 
was not escheated by the State if he died heirless, as was done in the 
case of people belonging to the lower castes.'6.— 


Thus the economy of pre-fourteenth century Kashmir was so 
organized as to transfer resources upwards into the hands of the rulers, 
their highly organized bureaucracy. The landed aristocracy and the 
Brahmins were among the beneficiaries of this economic arrangement. 
Their preachings, based on so much exploitation, were unlikely to 
promote their religious cause. | 
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The affairs took a turn for the worse when unity among the domi- 
nant groups was completely shattered after the death of Avantivarman 
(883 cE.) and there was a serious loss of the control of the central 
government. The revolts of Dammaras, the uprising of Tantrins, 
Ekangas, Lavanyas and the prayopavasa (hunger strikes) of Brahmins 
became frequent." This internal strife and the open enmity of these 
groups to the kings led to the appearance of large claims to the royal 
authority resulting in waging a war with each other. With the weaken- 
ing of a system and their power the kings hated the domination of the 
Brahmins and their religious claims to the huge wealth of temples and 
endowments and this led to the plundering of temple property at the 
hands of Samkarvarman (883-902), Ksemgupta (950-1089), Vigharaja 
(uncle of the King Ananta), Kalasa (1063-1089), his son, Harsha (1089- 
1101) and Dammarajankaraja.'* Whatever the reason behind the temple 
or vihara destruction, it certainly tended to devalue the position of 
Brahmins and the priests in religious matters. This was clearly a fertile 
ground for the growth of Islam's influence on the people, who had be- 
come familiar with the new religion which had been brought to Kash- 
mir from time to time by traders, soldiers, and craftsmen. Similar 
effects seem to have followed from the conflicts of Dammaras, Tantrins, 
Lavanyas and Ekangas. These incessant conflicts among the dominant 
groups, plundering of temples and undermining of the Brahmin's reli- 
gious authority could perhaps have lingered on without much popular 
reaction if only an alternative had net presented itself to Kashmir's 
society. The alternative was in the form of {slam which presented a 
new world view comprehending social, political, ideological and cul- 
tural aspects. Popular reaction, indeed popular protest, against the 
goings on at the higher ends of the social ladder took the non-violent 
form of mass conversion to this new world view, i.e. Islam. 


Before we proceed further to examine the more appealing as- 
pects of Islam and the contribution of Sayyids there arises a question, 
why did people not turn towards Buddhism? For answering this ques- 
tion it becomes necessary to look into the daily religious life in Kash- 
mir during the period of our study. The study of early Sanskrit chronicles 
and Mahatamyas suggests that in the early period idolatry, rituals and 
reverence to Nagas and deities formed the main theme of religion.? It 
had lost its former subtlety and vitality and with the change of time had 
split into a number of different religions and sects such as Shaivism, 
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Vaisnavism, Shaktaism and Tantrism.*! АП these embodied a number 
of principles none of which had undisputed supremacy. Thus religion 
in Kashmir lacked the dynamism of a universal religion and, therefore, 
could hardly claim society’s allegiance. So far as Buddhism is con- 
cerned, the Sarvastivada school of Buddhism was prevalent in Kash- 
mir.” Besides, its primitiveness had become overladen with the indig- 
enous superstitions of people who professed it. The Asokan patronage 
of Buddhism in Kashmir brought it into open conflict with Brahman- 
ism. King Nara burned thousands of viharas.? Mihirakula also hated 
Buddhism whole heartedly.% The learned Brahmin preachers like 
Kumarila Bhatt, Shankaracharya and Abhinava Gupta showed great dis- 
respect to Buddhism in Kashmir.? Buddhist monks instead of reviving 
their faith made it corrupt. The corrupt nature of Buddhism in Kash- 
mir сап well be imagined from the fact that ‘‘Each Dhyani Bodhisatva 
began to have a consort.''?ó The great patrons of Buddhism in Kashmir 
such as Asoka, Matragupta, Megvahana wanted their subjects to 
sacrifice animals but also stressed that instead of bloody sacrifice the 
"meal of pulverised gold should be offered to gods.''? King 
Avantivarman (855-883) prohibited the hunting of birds and catching 
of fish. These edicts were unlikely to promote the cause of Buddhism 
in a society where ecology had imposed non-vegetarianism on all 
sections of society. 


Shaivism and Vaisnavism, on the other hand, were increasingly 
catering to the elite culture by turning to the acquisition of knowledge 
as the path to true liberation. Swami Tejomayananda, while referring 
to the means of attaining liberation through Shaivism, says that it is 
intellectual knowledge which could be obtained from scriptural study 
for avoiding ignorance and thereby begin a process of liberation.” This 
pursuit of liberation through acquisition of scriptural knowledge inevi- 
tably put the masses beyond its reach and limited its appeal to the se- 
lect who had the leisure for intellectual pursuits. Besides, the Shaiva 
philosophers concentrated on study of various philosophical and intel- 
lectual aspects of Shaivism and did nothing to relieve the masses from 
their age-old suffering.» Indeed, the masses were increasingly bur- 
dened with cumbersome rituals and ceremonies. 


Added to all this were the animistic principles of Buddhism, 
Shaivism, Tantra and Shakta which inculcated the spirit of superstition 
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among the people. They believed in a host of spirits and stood in awe 
of the spirits of their ancestors. They paid an amount from their pro- 
duce to Brahmins for remission of sins, for peace of ancestral souls, 
plus a ceremonial and sacrificial fee.” Besides, the spirits of human 
beings and animals there were countless others. The mountains, rivers, 
crops, all had their animate spirits. It was believed that the neglect of 
some tradition or ceremony will annoy the spirits. Such practices were 
not only materialistic but immoral. While malnutrition and overwork 
caused sickness, it was attributed to demons to expel whom a lot of 
offerings were made. To the peasants the harvest was of supreme im- 
portance but the crops were supposed to possess spiritual essence and 
it was the spirit of essence which was to be propitiated by offerings.” 
The useless sacrifices of cattle, wealth and offerings must have cer- 
tainly reduced the quality of peasants' life and affected their under- 
standing. It is at this stage that religion is seen as an *'jrrational re- 
sponse to a rational quest for explanation." The new ideas of Islam 
appeared to the Kashmiris as nobler knowledge and better ordering of 
life than they had known. It created a psychological climate which 
made it comparatively easy for people to come out of Brahminism. 


Enough has been written on the theology and history of Islam 
and there is little need to repeat. We:shall, therefore, refer only to.such 
aspects as carry a consensus of intellectual opinions. Апу monotheis- 
tic religion implicitly lays stress on social equality and consequently its 
ideological appeal is the greatest among the lower sections of a soci- 
ety which is the victim of social inequalities. Islam initially revolution- 
ized ideology and the contemporary society by its championship of so- 
cial equality and concept of brotherhood, the millat.^ It is generally 
recognized by historians that as Islam spread to distant lands and ad- 
justed itself to customs and practices of the political, social and eco- 
nomic life of different regions, it began to lose much of the content of 
the concept of brotherhood though the concept remained a part of its 
dogma.” However one section among the Muslims still strove to 
revive and reinforce the pristine purity of Islam, especially its liberal 
humanist tradition which looked upon all human beings as the sacred 
creation of God. This tradition survived in the hands of Sufi saints 
who always sought to personify in their every day life all that was noble ` 
in their religion. It was through their stimulating personalities living 
among the poorest of the poor , speaking their language, being 
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sensitive to their smallest woes, avoiding to exert any pressure on them 
to change their religion except by setting examples, it was through them 
that Islam was introduced as a social and religious force in Kashmir, 
long before it acquired political power. . 


Among those who brought the message of Islam to Kashmir was 
Bulbul Shah, who first attracted the attention of the harassed masses." 
After him Shahmir laid the foundation of Muslim rule for which he was 
even able to obtain the support of Hindu chiefs. He is said to have 
entered into matrimonial alliances with Hindu chiefs to accelerate the 
process of conversion. ‘‘Shahmir (1339-1342) established cordial re- 
lations with the Brahmin chiefs, even going to the extent of marrying 
them to his daughters.’’** Though Sayyids appeared on the scene dur- 
ing the reign of Qutb al-Din (1374-89) the spread of Islam did not 
receive any serious attention at the hands of the first five sultans of the 
Shahmir dynasty. Of course these sultans established the khanaqahs, 
madrasahs with langarkhdnahs and patronized the Sayyids to teach 
the rudiments of religion to the people.? But that was about all. It was 
Sultan Sikandar (1389-1413) who took much firmer steps to consoli- 
date ‘Muslim’ rule. For this he challenged the basis of the authority of 
Brahmins by demolishing their temples and confiscating the agraharas 
and the temple wealth. This he proceeded to do rather systematically. 
It is significant that there is no evidence of popular indignation at these 
steps of the sultan. Islam clearly flourished in the fourteenth century 
and later. In fact, there is evidence of the Hindus’, especially the Brah- 
mins’, conversion to Islam and the transformation of their temples into 
mosques with a little architectural modification.” Sultan Sikandar, in 
taking these stern measures against Brahmins and their temples, was, 
of course, merely continuing a century-old tradition in Kashmir, begun 
by Hindu rulers. It is, therefore, hardly surprising that in pursuit of 
these goals he was ably aided by his prime minister, Suhabhata, a Brah- 
min, who was later to become a Muslim himself. Sultan Sikandar 
extended patronage to Turks and Persians who entered Kashmir in large 
numbers along with the Sayyids.” Their social and cultural life led to 
far reaching influence in Kashmir. They brought with them new tech- 
nology and skill and provided work to large numbers of the lower ech- 
elons of society. These people brought with them wooden architecture 
and new fashions in stone cutting, stone polishing, instruments of gin- 
ning and cleaning cotton.” This encouraged trade between Kashmir 
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and Central Asia and Muslim traders subsequently came to Kashmir in 
increasing numbers. These development broke the extreme social and 
economic immobility of the peasants and the artisan class. This was a 
new experience for them; they learnt new crafts for which there was 
adequate demand, hence they were able to move up economically. 
Equally important was the experience of community life like eating to- 
gether and going to mosques, a great delight to people coming from 
the lower rungs of society. The common prayer, especially on Fridays, 
encouraged craftsmen who exchange their goods and organized trade 
on new lines. Finally Sultan Zayn al-‘Abidin (1420-1470) organized 
Kashmiris socially to undertake the systematic manufacture of various 
arts and crafts, such as bottle making, window cutting, gold beating, 
fireworks, shawl making, carpet weaving, сіс.“ Hence it was under 
Sultan Sikandar and Sultan Zayn al-‘Abidin that the growth of small 
primitive industries took place. A new town life emerged with new 
social classes. All these measures weakened the traditional bonds of 
the peasants with Dammaras and Brahmins as they floated toward new 
towns where they found employment. For the craftsmen increased eco- 
nomic security and plentiful supply of food was incentive enough to 
devote their time and skill to new techniques. All these techniques had 
a great effect on their lives as also on the new literature that began to 
be produced. 


The other aspect that proved of majer inspiration to people of 
all castes was the role of the local ascetics. Among them the major 
contribution is of Laleshwari and Shaykh Маг al-Din.“ Laleshwari, 
when she found that Brahmanism was incapable of fighting for refor- 
mation against the pressures of outdated customs and traditional think- 
ing, she thought it better to welcome innovations in religious life rather 
than to try to redress the deep-seated abuses in religion. She had no 
intellectual background but her ideology was conditioned by the crisis 
amidst which she lived. Her literature explains her readiness to break 
with tradition and to defy socio-ecclesiastical authority and put 
forward what she saw as a new and better way of life." In course 
of working out her ideas she attacked idol worship, the condition of 
priesthood, the claim of birth and viciousness of aristocratic life. This 
is obvious from her poetry. She says. ‘‘Oh fool! right action does not 
lie in fasting and other ceremonial rights. The idol is but stone, the 
temple is but stone, from top to bottom all is stone.''^ Thus a culture 
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technically competent modified the religious understanding of the com- 
mon тап.“ The most striking ideas of Laleshwari and Shaykh Nur al- 
Din penetrated Kashmir radicalizing the process of reformation. Shaykh 
Nür al-Din was equally concerned to establish a community where equal- 
ity though not recognized in principle was realized in real life.” His 
preachings seem to have stirred the populace unconsciously or con- 
sciously and helped to make people ready for the reception of a new 
faith.*! 


Given the circumstances the foreign missionaries, who entered 
Kashmir from time to time, did not need to make much effort. The 
majority of population was ready to rally to the cause of Islam with 
enthusiasm,. The task accomplished by the Sayyids was to teach the 
rudiments of the religion, establish khánaqáhs to carry out their activi- 
ties. Among all the foreign Sayyids after Bulbul Shah, Sayyid ‘Ali 
Hamadani’s visit marked unparalleled growth and development in mis- 
sionary ventures in Kashmir. The other learned Sayyids who accom- 
panied Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani to Kashmir were Sayyid Јаша! al-Din 
Atrani, Sayyid Kamal, Sayyid Nir al-Din, Sayyid Muhammad Qurayshi, 
Sayyid ‘Abd-Allah, Sayyid Muhammad, and Sayyid Muhammad Shirazi. 
These various Sayyids established khanaqühs and taught people the 
basic tenets of Islam ad gave them all possible help.“ Hadrat Baba 
Zaya al-Din openly appealed to the masses that whoever rejected idola- 
try and accepted Islam would be the khalifah of the wise and would be 
highly respected.” These Sayyids do not seem to have pressed for de- 
struction of the temples and mathas but they transformed them by re- 
moving idols and converting them into khánaqáhs and mosques.™ There 
was no opposition from local people to this attitude of the Sayyids and 
the sultans. Besides, in pursuance of their objectives, the Sayyids passed 
on many advanced skills and knowledge of various things to the local 
people. The converts mostly came from the various artisan classes, 
craftsmen, the village menials and peasants of entire villages. 


It would thus be seen that the reasons for turning away from 
one faith to another were diverse. They were certainly not confined to 
external elements like the use of force or persuasion; indeed, these had 
their effect only because the Hindu society and polity had created 
favourable conditions for them. The fundamental change brought about 
by the Islam was that it replaced a religion which had been reduced 
to an irrational, highly hypocritical and primitive set of liturgy with a 
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community of common worship. Islam gave a new sense of direction. 
Since there were not many cults in Islam so turning towards it meant 
turning towards a new social morality without any grave tensions. The 
converts mostly came from the various artisan classes, craftsmen, the 
village menials and the peasants.** To conclude, it is clear that reli- 
gious conversions were deeply related to diverse social factors. The 
existing system had become rotten with internal contradictions in soci- 
ety especially for those who suffered from social and economic depri- 
vation. The only alternative seemed to them to shift to a new order. 
Thus Islam at the hands of Turks was a process extending from the 
middle of the eighth century to the first-half of the fifteenth and it was 
found to be an answer and solution to the problems of injustice, dishar- 
mony and the misery of the people. But in the long-term perspective 
for village menials such as Dombas and Chamars, it merely provided 
what P. Masterson calles ‘‘a deceptive justification and illusory conso- 
lation for an unhappy state of human society. '? 


NOTES 


(1) Harbans Mukhia, ‘‘Communalism: A Study in Its Socio Historical Per- 
spective,’’ Social Scientist, no. 1, August 1972, p. 49. 


(2) These are the only interpretations put forward by most scholars on the 
subject. These interpretations seem to have emanated from Jonaraja's 
Rajatarangini and Sayyid ‘АІГ з, Tar 'Tkh-1 Kashmfr. Jonaraja wrote in 

_ continuation of Kalhana's Rajatarangini and brought his account down 
to 1459 с.в. Jonaraja's references to Sultan Sikandar and his prime 
minister spring from his bias. As an orthodox Brahmin he tended to 
put great emphasis on force employed by Sultan Sikandar and his prime 
minister Suhabhata to convert people. From his account it becomes 
clear that he was not always ready to visualize the concrete situation 
which brought about this shift from one religion to another. He seems 
to have written with much sympathy for Brahmanism. (Jonaraja, 
Rajatarangini, Sanskrit Ms. English translation by J.C. Dutt as Kings 
of Kashmir, vol. iii, Calcutta, 1898, p.60). Possibly a Brahmin like 
Jonaraja seems to have been among the agrahara beneficiaries, and 
Sultan Sikandar's measures of fiscal policy to obtain wealth from the 
temple endowments and confiscation of the emoluments of Brahmins 
must have affected the position of Jonaraja and his community. Asa 
result Jonaraja accused Sultan Sikandar of having adopted anti-Hindu 
policy. Sayyid ‘АІТ оп the other hand seems inclined to see the 
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(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


appearance of Islam and its spread іп the light of miracles and attributes 
the overwhelming success of Islam to the preachings of Sayyids. In his 
account conversions appear as miracles in everyday life. Besides, it 
has legendary overtones and not all inferences in the Ta 'rikh are con- 
vincing. It is generally these opinions which have been accepted by other 
scholars without any critical examination. (Sayyid ‘Ali, Ta'rikh-i 
Kashmir, Persian Ms., Research Department Library, Kashmir Univer- 
sity, Srinagar. pp. 2-23) 


Even the pioneering works of Mohibbul Hassan and R.K. Parmu have 
accepted the opinion that conversion to Islam took place merely be per- 
suasion of the Sayyids and by employment of force at the hands of 
Suhabhata and Sultan Sikandar, portrayed for common man as the 
Butshikan, idol-breaker (Mohibbul Hassan, Kashmir under the Sul- 
tans, Calcutta, 1959, pp. 65-66, 218-219; R.K. Parmu, History of Mus- 
lim Rule in Kashmir, Delhi, 1969, pp. 119-126). The other works which 
have attributed conversion to force or the efforts of the Sayyids are 
G.M.D. Sufi, Kashmir, 2 vols., Lahore, 1949, vol.i, рр. 75-116; T.W. 
Arnold, Preaching of Islam, London, 1912, pp. 291-292; P.N.K. Bamzai, 
A History of Kashmir, Delhi, 1962, pp. 320-21. Even the earlier works 
such as Ta'rikh-i Rashidi, Baharistán-i Shahi and А'їп-1 Akbari are of 
the same opinion. See Mirza Haydar Duglat, Ta 'rIkh-i Казћга, Per- 
sian, English translation by N. Elias and E. Denison Ross, London 1972, 
p. 433. Bahdristdn-i Shahi (Anonymous Persian Ms., Research Do- 
partment Library, Kashmir University, Srinagar, р. 24; Abu 'l-Fadl, 
А 'in-i AkbarT, English translation by H.S. Jarrett, Calcutta, vol. ii, 1894, 
p.387. | 


K.Z. Ashrafyan, ‘‘Historical Significance of Turkish Conquest,'' ed. in 
Kunwar Mohammed Ashraf : An Indian Scholar and Revolutionary, 
edited by H. Kruger, Delhi, 1969, p. 77. 


I have used the term State instead of Hindu rulers, since it is histori- 
cally unintelligible to call pre-14th century of ancient rulers of Kash- 
mir as Hindu rulers as has been wrongly interpreted by historians like 
H.H. Wilson, Hindu History of Kashmir, Calcutta, 1960, and Krishna 
Mohan, Early Medieval History of Kashmir (1003-117), Delhi, 1981, 
p. 305, and many others. The rulers of Kashmir and those who repre- 
sented the State like Brahmins, Dammaras, Lavanyas, Tantrins and 
Ekangas were not all Hindu by faith because there were Buddhists also. 
In the absence of any statistical information, it is very difficult to say 
what faith majority of the rulers and representatives of State professed. 
Besides, the nature of State can not be characterized in terms'of 
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(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(3) 


religion but by examining for whom the State existed. The understand- 
ing of these problems is invaluable because it enables us to recognize 
the subtle dangers—disguised communal influences which have crept 
into the history writing. 


All the arable land in Kashmir seems to have been divided into three 
categories during the period of our study. Almost in every village the 
Brahmins and the Purohitas had agraharas. For the agrahara grants to 
Brahmins and temple priests, see Kalhana, Rajatarangini, Sanskrit Ms., 
English translation by M.A. Stein, London, 1900, 2 vols.; vol.i, Book 
I, p.50, v 340, p. 52, vs 347, 348; Book II, p.60, vs 55, p. 67v 132; 
Book III, p.72, v376, p. 115, vs 480, 481; Book IV,p. 123, v 38, p.181, 
v 673, p. 183, vs. 696-99; Book V,p.187, v 16, p. 188, vs 23-24, p. 
229, v 4004, p. 230, v 426; Book VI, p. 242, vs 87-89; Book VII, p. 
282, vs 180-184, p. 285, v 207, p.317, vs 608 p.342 vs 955-56; Book 
ҮШ, p.21, vs 243-44. The letter ‘v’ refers to verses and not to the 
Tarang of Rajatarangini. See also Marlon Gibbs, Feudalism, London, 
1949, p.9. The second category of the land was the State [and which 
was given in assignments to Dammaras, Kayasthas, Lavanas. Tantrins 
and Ekangas, for civil and military services. Kalhana, op.cit., vol. ii, 
p.307. The other category was the land which rested with the common 


people. 


Kalhana, op.cit., vol. i, p.177, У 29. Likewise the later Karkota rulers 
also robbed their subjects of all their property and then left them at the 
mercy of selfish and exacting officers who fleeced masses for their own 
benefits. See K.S. Saxena, Political History of Kashmir, Lucknow, 
1974, pp. 90-110. 


Kalhana, op.cit., vol.i,p. 208, vs.167-68. During the famine of 917- 
918, ‘‘Thousands died for want of food and prices rose sky high, one 
Khari of rice selling for a thousand dinnars, corpses were thrown into 
the Jehlum, the entire land laid waste and parched bones covered the 
open spaces making the country look like a huge burial ground. Mean- 
while the officials, aided and abetted by Тат та, acquired and sold grains 
(rice) from the royal stores at phenomenal prices and amassed wealth 
at the cost of the people.” (K.S. Saxena, op.cit., p. 126). See also 
Kalhana, op.cit., vol.i, p. 221, v. 271-274. 'D.D. Kosambi, ‘‘Origins 
of Feudalism in Kashmir," Journal of the Bombay Branch of Royal 
Asiatic Society, 15th Anniversary Volume, Bombay, 1965, pp. 109-120. 


Kalhana, op.cit., vol. i, pp. 208-210. 


(10) Ibid., pp. 219-231. 
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(12) 
(13) 


(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 


The reference is obviously to King Harsha (1089-1101 c.g.) who under 
the pretext of protecting his subjects plundered the country for years 
together. Ibid., vol.i, pp. 353-354. 


Ibid. 


Jonaraja, Rajatarangini, edited by Srikanth Koul, Hindi translation by 
Ragunath Singh, Varanasi, 1972, Stanza no. 173. 14. Krishna Mohan, 
op.cit., p. 221. 


Krishna Mohan, op.cit., p.221. 
H.H. Wilson, op.cit., p. 145. 
Brij Narayan, Social Life of North India, Delhi, 1966, p. 35. 


These groups were the virtual king-makers in Kashmir down to the end 
of the 13th century. The rebellions of Dammaras led to the serious 
civil wars under Sussala (1112-1120) and Jaisimha (1128-1149) under 
Sussala when the Dammaras took away the whole harvest, the people 
fled to various directions, abandoning their possessions and households 
(Kalhana, op.cit., vol.ii, p. 64, v. 795). In Ucchalas time (1101-1111) 
Kayasthas set the town Buteswara to fire five times which resulted іп 
terrible discontent in the kingdom (Jbid., vol. ii, p. 10, v. 110). It is 
interesting to note that during King Harsha's reign (1089-1101), for 
bringing the head of a Dammara a man was rewarded with bracelets, 
dresses and other costly things which hung at the gate of the royal pal- 
ace. But not withstanding these measures to expel the Dammaras the 
State in Kashmir continued to remain on most fragile foundations (Jbid., 
vol. i, pp. 364-365). The Tantrins, Ekangas, and Lavanyas contributed 
to the discontent equally. When Queen Suganda (904-906) made an 
attempt to re-establish herself on the throne with the support of the 
Ekangas, much to the disgust of the Tantrins, the latter with the sup- 
port of some court officials defeated her and put her to death and placed 
Partha (906-921) on the throne under the regency of his father (Jbid., 
vol. i, p. 220, vs. 261-62). Chakravarman (923-933) was forced into 
exile by Tantrins because they were in complete command of the affairs 
at the Kashmir court at that time and wanted а man to suit their own 
interests. But after some time he got the support of the Dammaras and 
dealt a severe blow to the Tantrins (Jbid., vol.i, рр. 222-226). Solemn 
fast Prayopavasa was the chief instrument of Brahmins for pressing 
their demands and politicizing the simple things which in the long run 
damaged their reputation and ruined the State (Jbid., vol. i, p. 127, 
p.234,238, p.264, 268, 352, 358, 392; vol. ii, p. 5, 10, 53, 56, 62, 65, 
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74, 172, 215). Rajatarangini is full of such court intrigues and the 
Brahminical hypocrisy. Here it should be understood that these 
constant conflicts must have created a lot of insecurity for the common 
man. 


The destruction of all these temples, mathas or viharas was uncon- 
cerned with the theological question with the exception of King Nara 
who ruled Kashmir before King Mihirakulla. (Kalhana, op cit., vol. i, 
p. 34, v.200). Samkarvarman (883-902) plundered 64 temples under 
the pretext of supervision and even robbed the temples of the revenues 
of sandalwood. He resumed the villages of these temples ahd is said to 
have these cultivated for himself against the pratikara, i.e. compensa- 
tory assignment. The king demanded a fixed amount as compensation 
from the revenues of these agraharas and thereafter brought these lands 
under direct fiscal management. (Jbid., vol. i, pp. 207-208, v. 165- 
170). Ksemgupta (950-958) burned the vihara of Jayendra and snatched 
the money and the copper of Sugata Buddha. He also took away 36 
villages granted to this vihara, one of the reason given for this being 
that this углага provided refuge to rebellious Dammaras like Samgram 
Dammaras (Jbid., vol. i, p. 248, vs. 171-173). Even Vigharaja the 
maternal uncle of the King Ananta (1028-41) burned the Lothika Matha 
because of political differences with Queen Srilekha, mother of King 
Ananta. (Ibid., vol. i, p. 323, vs.696-697) 


To establish with precision the exact date of the appearance of Islam in 
Kashmir is very difficult. The earliest reference to Muslims is found 
during Lalitaditya Mukhtapidas’ time (725-753). He is said to have 
requested the Chinese emperor for help against the Arabs (Alexander 
Cunningham, The Ancient Geography of India, London, 1871, p. 90). 
The next reference to Muslims is that of Kalhana. He says that 
Turushkha carried their arms at back and shaved their heads half way 
up, to illustrate the mark of bondage to Lalitaditya (Kalhana, op.cit., 
vol. i, p. 138, v. 179). The term Turushka refers to Turks from Central 
Asia but is used generally for Muslims. At another place Kalhana re- 
fers to Turushka girls being brought to (ће seraglio of King Kalasa 
(1063-1089) (Jbid., vol. i, p. 310, v.520). There is yet another refer- 
ence to a Turushka artisan being brought from Turushka country to put 
а gilt parasol on the Kalashvara temple (Jbid., vol. i, p.311. vs. 529- 
31). When Harsha (1089-1101) was trying to establish peace and or- 
der by suppressing the Dammaras and Lavanyas, Kalhana says that 
people fled to the lands of the Mleechas where they ate cows meat and 
worked on hand-mills and water wheels (Ibid., vol. i, p. 364, vs. 1227- 
1228). Mleechas were Muslims who had established themselves in {һе 
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(20) 


(21) 


lower hill regions in the neighbourhood of Kashmir. Harsha also appre- 
ciated the military skill of the Turks and feared а Turushka attack (Ibid., 
vol. i, p. 358). In Sussala's reign (1111-12 c.E.) the foreign horse 
dealers аге said to have become rich because the king was fond of 
horses and artisans. Here it should be noted that Kashmiri kings im- 
ported horses from Central Asia (Ibid. vol. іі, p. 40, v. 493). Bhiksacara 
depended on Turushkas during his expedition to Lohara. 


According to M. Nazim, Mahmud of Ghazni invaded Kashmir 
thrice in 1015 c.g. and 1021 c.£. respectively (M. Nazim, Sultan 
Mahmood of Gazna, Delhi, 1971, pp. 70-73; see also al-Birini, Kitdb 
al-Hind, English translation by E.C. Sachau, 2 vols. London, 1910, 
vol. i, p. 207, and Mohd. Habib, Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin, Aligarh, 
1927, p. 35). There is also a reference to Muslims acting as butchers 
for the Hindus in Kashmir in Marco Polo (The Book of Sir Marcopolo, 
edited and translated by M. Yule, 2 vols., London, 1903., pp. 176-77). 
All these pieces of evidence suggest that there was a constant cultural 
exchange, a commerical relationship and mutual dependence in artisanal 
skills and military techniques from the middle of the eighth century. It 
also suggests that from an early period the tenets of Islam also ran 
parallel to the traditions of Brahmanism. By the thirteenth century 
Kashmir appears to have come to possess permanent Muslim settle- 
ments, otherwise Shahmfr (1339-1342) was unlikely to have thought of 
becoming the king of Kashmir. Srikanth Koul appears to have made a 
fair statement that there was a colony of Muslims when Shahmir be- 
came the king of Kashmir (Srikanth Koul, op.cit., pp. 72-73, introduc- 
tion to Jonaraja’s Rajatarangini). This is further attested by the pres- 
ence of Bulbul Shah’s mosque and the langar-khanah (free kitchen) in 
Bul Bul lanker at the time of Rinchana (1320-23). 


Nilmatapuran, ed. Kanjilal and Pt. Jagadhar Zadoo, Srinagar, 1928, 
vs. 881; Kalhana, op.cit., vol. i, p. 33, v. 182, p. 37, v. 222-24. The 
Mahatmyas are documents of early ancient periad and are associated 
with various religious Tirtha places of Kashmir. They make an inter- 
esting study of Kashmir’s earlier religious and cultural life. Among 
the 25 Mahatamyas indexed by M.A. Stein in Rajatarangini very few 
have survived to us. 


P.V. Bapat, Twenty-five Hundred Years of Buddhism, Government of 
India Publication, 1956, p. 63. From the frequent grants of agraharas 
to temples and the massive construction of Saiva Temples it becomes 
clear that Shaivism, Buddhism, Vaishnavism, Shakta and Tantra 
Shaivism, was relatively dominant religion in pre-fourteenth century 
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(22) 


(23) 


(24) 


(25) 


(26) 


(27) 


(28) 


Kashmir, if one went by numerous references scattered in the 
Rajatarangini to the construction of Shaivite temple. 


Bu-Ston, History of Buddhism, translation from Tibetan into English 
by E. Obermiller, Heidelberg, 2 vols., 1932, vol. ii, pp. 99-100. 


Kalhana, op.cit., vol. i, 9, 34, v. 200. 


The treatment meted out to Buddhists at his hands is said to have marked 
the end of Buddhism in entire North India. He demolished 1600 stupas 
and monasteries and killed thousands of Buddhists (Thomas Watters, 
on Yuan Chwang Travels in India, 2 vols. edited by Rhy Davids, Lon- 
don, 1904, vol. i, pp. 288-89). See also ‘‘Letter of T. Watters to Rhy 


'Davids,"' Journal of Pali Text Society, 1896, рр. 110-111. Kalhana has 


referred to Mihirkula's attitude towards Buddhists very briefly. See 
Kalhana, op.cit., vol. i, p. 46, v. 307. 


K.C. Pandey, Abhinavagupta: Historical and Philosophical Study, 
Benaras, 1951, pp. 151-153. 


R.C. Temple, The Word of lalla, the Prophetess, Cambridge, 1924, p. 
88. See also Sarla Khosla, History of Buddhism in Kashmir, Delhi, 
1974. p. 53. For detailed study of the decline of Buddhism in Kashmir, 
sec Jean Naudou, Buddhists of Kashmir, Delhi, 1980, pp. 237-258. 
Kalhana, op.cit., vol. i, p. 92, vs. 254-257. 


Ibid., p. 195, v. 64. Also p. 201, v. 119. 


(29) Tejomayananda; Introduction to Kashmir Satvism. 


(30) 


(31) 


(32) 


S.K. Dass, Shakti or Divine Power, Calcutta, 1934, and R.G. Bandarkar, 
Vaishanavism, Shaivism and Other Minor Religious Systems, 
Strassburg, 1913. 


D.D. Kosambi, Feudalism in Kashmir, p. 112. Among the Kashmiri 
Brahmin families most of these beliefs still continue. Not only on the 
12th day after one's relative's death but for generations afterwards 
offerings in cash and kind continue to purohitas. Some Hindus, in 
villages used to offer milch cows to purohitas, дп the first Sradha to 
buy peace for the departed souls. 


Likewise in early ancient period it was firmly believed that even 
routine matters were under the control of gods. Seed time and harvest 
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(34) 


(35) 


(36) 


(37) 


(38) 


(39) 


(40) 


(41) 


were linked with ritual acts and special days were chosen by priests. 
Similarly the practice of medicine and the beginning and completion of 
buildings were associated with prayers and offerings. Keithwilkes, 
Religion and Technology, Oxford, 1972, pp. 79. See also 
Nilmatapurana, op.cit. 


N.J. Demerath and Phillip H. Hemmond, Religions in Social Context, 
New York, 1969, p. 15. в 


I 
Ahmad Hasan, The Doctrine of Ijm&' in Islam, Pakistan, 1976, pp. 
11-18. 


G.E.v. Grunebaum, Classical Islam (600-1258), translated by K. 
Watson, London, 1970, pp. 170-179. 


For details, see S.A.A. Rizvi, A History of Sufism in India, 2 vols., 
Delhi, 1978, vol.i. 


The original name of Bulbul Shah was ‘Abd al-Rahman, though some 
believe it to be Sayyid Sharaf al-Din. He was widely travelled Müsavi 
Sayyid from Turkistan who having enjoyed a long stay in Baghdad came 
to Kashmir in the time of Raja Suhadeva (1300-20). (G.M.D. Sufi, 
Kashmir, vol. i, p. 82) 


S.A.A. Rizvi, ''Islamic Proselytization" in Religion in South Asia, ed- 
ited by G.A. Oddie, Delhi, 1977, p. 28. 


Apart from construction of mosque and /angar-khanahs established by 
Rinchana, Sultan Shihab al-Din set up the first Madrasat al-Qur 'an (a 
college for study of the Qur'an) and madrasahs in many other places of 
Kashmir for teaching the basic tenets of Islam. Sultan Qutb al-Din 
(1373-89) founded a college at Qutb al-Dinpora along with a free board- | 
ing house for the teachers and taught. Sayyid Jamal al-Din Миһу 
al-Din opened an institution, “ Urwat al-Waqa in Fateh Kadal, Srinagar, 
for Islamic teaching (G.M.D. Sufi, op.cit., vol. ii, p. 345, по. 1). G.M.D. 
Sufi has traced these evidences from early Persian sources of Baba 
Dawud Mishkati, Asrar al-Abrar; Kh. Mu'in al-Din Naqshbandi, 
Maqamat-i Mahamidiyyah; Mohd. ‘Alt Khan Matin, Tadhkirat 
al-‘Ulama’, and some other reliable sources. All these are available at 
the Research Department Library at Kashmir University, Srinagar. 


Sayyid “АП, Ta’rikh-i Kashmir (Urdu translation), pp. 3-4. 


Generally it is believed that Suhabhata accepted Islam because he was 
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impressed by the plain religion of Sayyids. But-the more convincing 
reason for his conversion to Islam was that the Sayyid domination was 


-increasing at the court of Sultan Sikandar and they exercised consider- 


able influence in the State policies. In such circumstances Suhabhata, 
who had no ideological relationship with the Sayyids, must have felt 
that his alienation from the prime ministership was inevitable. So in 
order to preserve his official position he thought it better to accept 
Islam and was named as Malik Sayf al-Din. For pleasing Sayyids he 
had no other alternative but to execute the wishes of the Sayyids strictly 
like imposition of Jiryah which has been termed by Jonaraja as the 
employment of force. Jonaraja, op.cit., p. 60. See also stanzas 606, 
673. 


Bahdaristan-i Shahi, pp. 29-31. Sayyid ‘Alt, op.cit., p.9. 


The proof of wooden.architecture of Sultan Sikandar’s time is Jami‘ 

Masjid in Srinagar which was founded by Sultan Sikandar as early as 
1400 с.к. and completed by Sultan Zayn al- ‘Abidin (1420-70). The chief 
architect of this Јат!“ Masjid was Khajah Sadr al-Din from Khurasan 
(Sayyid ‘AIT, op.cit., p.11; see also Percy Brown, Indian Architecture, 
Calcutta, 1942, p. 81). There is also evidence to show it was in 13th 
and 14th centuries only when the wooden worm worked roller was in- 
troduced by Turks in Pakhli in the neighbourhood of Kashmir. Irfan 
Habib, **The Technology and Economy of Mughal India,’’ Delhi, 1969 
(Dev Rajchanna lectures), JESHR, January- ма 1980, no. 1, vol. xvii, 


pp. 6-7. 


This tradition has survived down to this time. In every town and village 
on Fridays people come from various areas and exchange their goods. 
The rural artisans and craftsmen come down to sell their small articles 
like knives, sickles, butter, pulses and many other articles of domestic 
изе. On Fridays there are lots of rural craftsmen and even peasants 
around the Jami‘ Masjid and Darga is Srinagar. 


N.K. Zutshi, op.cit., pp. 115-151. 


The exact date of birth of Laleshwari cannot be established, but it is 
generally believed that she was born in 1335 c.g. She is said to have 
suffered due to Brahmanical hypocrisy and the abuses in the then pre- 
vailing social order. As a result she chose the path of а wandering 
ascetic (Gopinath Raina, Lalavakni [Urdu], 2 vols. Srinagar, 1959, vol.i, 
pp.3-5); see also Krishna Raina, Hindi or Kashmir Nirgun Sant Kavya 
Tulnatmakaden, Delhi, 1977, pp. 66-86; Sir George Grierson, 
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(48) 


(49) 


(50) 


(51) 


(52) 


Lalavakni, London, 1920, pp. 1-2; Shaykh Nür al-Dīn is much 
respected among the Sufi saints of Kashmir and is considered to be the 
founder of the Rishi order in Kashmir. He was born in 1377 С.Е. 
(Muhammad Amin Kamil, Nur-námah [Kashmiri], Srinagar, 1965, pp. 
29-34; S.K. Raina, Kashmiri Bhasha aur Sahitya [Hindi], Delhi, 1972, 
pp. 65-72; Kamudi, Kashmir : Its Cultural Heritage, Bombay, 1952, 
p. 63.; Krishna Raina, op.cit., pp. 89-104. M.I. Khan, op.cit. 


She says, ''The soul is ever new, the moon is ever new so do I see the 
world ever new and new, since I, Ialla, scoured my body and mind (all 
yesterdays and tomorrows faded away). I live in an ever present now, 
for ever new and new.’’ (K. Santhanam, An Anthology of Indian 
Literature, Delhi, 1959, p. 341.) 


J.L. Koul, Lalded, Delhi, 1973, p. 16. Laleshwari's total opposition to 
ceremonies, spirits and priestly class gave а new strength to tho 
existing movements of dissent. 


Keith Wilkes (op.cit., pp. 7-9) discusses link between tools and social 
attitudes. 


For details seo Baba Dawid Mishkati, Asrar al-Abrár and RIshi-mámah, 
Persian Ms., Research Department Library, Srinagar, Kashmir. Also 
seo Muhammad Amin Kamil, Nur-ndmah, and Baba Nasib, R/3AT- 
патаћ, Persian Ms., Research Department Library, Srinagar. Here it 
should be noted that while studying Rishi order in Kashmir, the source 
material, available both at the Research Department Library, Srinagar, 
and Iran, should be carefully examined. 


M.I. Khan, Perspectives on Kashmir, Historical Dimensions, Srinagar, 
1983, pp. 11-14. For details by the same author, Kashmir's Transition 
to Islam, Delhi, 1994. 


There is no doubt that Sayyid ‘Alf Hamadani was a Muslim through 
and through. It is generally believed by historians that the Sayyids 
came to Kashmir with their leader Sayyid ‘Ali to propagate Islam be- 
cause they were imbued with religious sentiments, but the fact is that 
Sayyid "АП Hamadani was a refugee from Hamadan, Persia. He and 
his order were expelled by Timür in the year 1380 с.к. and it was in 
Kashmir that they found the avenues for promoting their interests (Mirza 
Haydar, op.cit., p. 432, f.n.2). Apart from this, 13th century is consid- 
ered one of the most critical periods in the annals of Islam. No doubt 
during this period the Muslim culture and religion were speedily 
growing on Indian soil but in Central Asia it faced decay due to various 
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factors (Mohd. Noor Nabi, Development of Muslim Religious Thought 


in India (1200-1450 4.D.), Aligarh, 1962, pp. 7-9. See also С.Е. von 
Grunebaum, op.cit., pp. 170-179). Thus in these strifes and conflicts 
Kashmir also served as an asylum for the prosecuted, restless but tech- 
nically advanced Muslims. | 


Sayyid ‘Ali, op.cit., p. 34. The graves and magbarahs of these Sayyids 
are located in various parts of Kashmir. 


R.L. Hangloo, ‘‘Sayyids, Sultans and the Shamir State in Kashmir 1339- 
1470,” in R.L. Hangloo, Situating Medieval Indian State, Delhi, 1995 
(edited), pp. 5-25. | 


The original Persian text reads thus ‘‘Har An Kase Taft o Az Kufur 
Dina Khalifa be Shak Ast Ап Pesh Dana. 

Chun Kase Ayad ba Islam Sharfpayad Ziman Мате Maula.'' Sayyid 
* AIT, op.cit., p. 29. 


There are a few instances of Sayyids breaking idols in some of the 
temples publicly. But from the examination of the sources it becomes 
clear that behind these activities there was no other reason except the 
fact that Sayyids wanted to convince common people that these idols 
did not possess any spiritual strength, on the pretext of which a lot of 
wealth by demanding offerings and grants, was accumulated by the 
custodians of Brahmanism. See Sayyid АП, op.cit., pp. 3,4,6,11. 


Sayyid ‘Alf Натадап! wrote a book Dhakhirat al-Muluk, a treatise on 
the political ethics and the State system which must have helped 
sultans to work out various developmental activities. He also wrote a 
book on medicine. 


This is further attested by the complete absence of local Hindu butch- 
ers, barbers, shoemakers, blacksmiths, weavers, etc. The local Hindu 
carpenters and tailors are very rarely located. These professions have 
also disappeared among the local Hindus. Beside the above mentioned 
people, the Kayasthas also seem to have totally jumped into Islam. 
Because after conversions we do not come across references to Kayasthas 
in Kashmir's history anywhere. 


P. Masterson, op.cit., p. 82. The Dombs and Chamars in Kashmir still 
suffer from the hierarchical order of Muslim social organization. The 
caste and professioanal differences have been still retained by Kashmiri 
Muslims in the valley. 


BOOK REVIEW 


JOHN RENARD 


SEVEN DOORS TO ISLAM 


University of California Press, 1996; 330 pp. 


THE increasing interest in Islam 
among Western scholars and the 
media has both a positive and a 
negative aspect. In its positive as- 
pect, it is a new awareness of 
Islam’s contribution to Western cul- 
ture and history, and in its negative 
aspect, it is the fear of its alleged 
militancy which is supposed to be 
the necessary off-shoot of current 
theological extremism. There is no 
denying the fact that so far as the 
negative response goes, Muslims 
have no little blame to share. But 
at present some significant develop- 
ments in the Western attitude can 
hardly be missed. Of the recent 
publications two have come to our 
notice which deserve unstinted 
recognition. One is The Vision of 
Islam jointly written by the Ameri- 
can scholar Professor William 
C. Chittick and his Japanese wife 
Dr. Sachiko Murata, and the other 
the book with which we are imme- 
diately concerned The Seven Doors 
to Islam by Dr. John Renard. 


The book under review is di- 
vided into seven chapters. The first 
called ‘‘Foundation’’ deals with the 
basic perceptions as embodied in the 
Qur'an and the Hadith as well as 
with the sayings attributed to the 


Shi‘ah Im&ms and transmitted 
through the ShT'ite tradition. It is 
to be noted that throughout his work 
the writer tries carefully to insist on 
his identity as an outsider and yet 
to stress that his status as an out- 
sider is not allowed in any way to 
projecta biased image of Islam. He 
tries to present it as a living experi- 
ence of countless generations of 
Muslims. In short, what he is driv- 
ing at is to show that it is not neces- 
sary to bea Muslim to know what 
Islam means as а multi-faceted 
phenomenon. 


While Western scholars, at 
least in the beginning, have had 
sustained reservation vis-à-vis 
Hadith literature, the writer consid- 
ers it ‘‘a most rewarding experience 
like the pinning of gold'' revealing 
the human dimension of the audience 
to whom they were first addressed. 
He talks no less enthusiastically of 
Hadith-i Qudsf, the sacred Hadith 
where God speaks through the 
Prophet in the first person, and yet 
which is carefully marked off from 
the Qur’anic revelation. 


The second chapter deals 
at length with the devotional aspects 
of Islam. It includes a sensitive dis- 
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cussion of the believer's call to God 
through du'á, be it as supplication 
or as whispered prayers (типаја!). 


The varied sources from 
which Muslims drew inspiration are 
extensively discussed. The lives of 
the Friends of God, whether they are 
restricted to an individual or a spe- 
cific group or are more inclusive, 
such as the Tadhkirah of Farid al- 
Din al-‘Attar, servo as the exem- 
plary models which set the standard 
for an ideal life to emulate, however 
inadequately. The writer's survey of 
aesthetic expressions in all their va- 
riety, be it in poetry, or in the vi- 
sual arts like miniature painting or 
architecture or calligraphy, epigra- 
phy or arabesque, is very illuminat- 
ing. He rightly concludes that ‘‘The 
most spectacular visual creations 
ever produced in Muslim culture are 
the miniature paintings that adorn 
exquisitely written manuscripts of 
didactic mystical poetry.'' (p.135) 


However the writer's refer- 
ence "to the evidently negative 
attitude of Islam" towards poetry 
cannot be sustained. When the 
Qur’an is censuring poets for not 
keeping their deeds consistent with 
their words, it has in view only 
pre-Islamic poets and not poets in 
their own right. And even then it 
excludes those ‘‘who believe and do 
pious works and remember God 
often and vindicate themselves 
after being wronged.’’ In other 
words poetry is not condemned per 
se but only in а specific context. 
How else are we to explain the 
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wonderful blossoming of poetry in 
course of time and the pious souls 
practising it freely and offering to 
the world some of the best pieces of 
poetic creativity? 


The chapters devoted to the 
place of community and pedagogy 
deal with & broad spectrum of 
Muslim culture. While communal 
cohesiveness and solidarity are 
seldom lost sight of, the individual 
is made to stand face to face with 
God in all his uniqueness. The 
institution of pilgrimage, the prior- 
ity given to congregational worship, 
the communal celebration of the two 
Festivals as well as its call to char- 
ity in different forms show Islam’s 
concern for the poor and the desti- 
tute. And yet man stands all alone 
in his dealings with the Creator. The 
chapter on Pedagogy shows the dif- 
ferent ways in which knowledge was 
transmitted. Anyhow it was the 
personal rapport between the 
teacher and the disciple that was 
decisive. The writer discusses the 
letters sent to disciples as well as 
the sermons and exhortations and 
the malfurat which were uttered at 
first in small gatherings, later to be 
compiled and edited. In this con- 
nection, he makes a special mention 
of the sermons of Shaykh 'Abd 
al-Qadir al-Jilànf as they аге found 
in Futüh al-Ghayb and al-Fath 
al-Rabbant. 


Perhaps the most important 
chapter in the whole book is the 
writer’s attempt to probe the expe- 
riential dimension of Islam. He 
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emphasizes, rightly enough, the 
multi-faceted nature of Islamic 
spirituality and calls into question 
the common view which ‘‘identifies 
Islam's spirituality with mysticism 
alone, or only with arcane wisdom 
accessible to the elect’ (p.222). 
What càn be as revealing of Islam's 
spiritual heritage as the life stories 
of its most eminent sons. Of these 
to be remembered above all are 
al-Ghazali, Deliverance from 
Error (al-Mungidh min al-Dalal), 
the auto-biographical accounts of 
‘Ayn al-Qudat al-Hamadani (b 
1098), the Chronicle of Ibn ‘Ajibah, 
the eighteenth-century Moroccan 
Sufi, and the life story of ‘Abd 
al-Qadir al-Jilàni. The writer moves 
freely in the experiential dimension 
in its multi-fold spectrum. We are 
shown how the visionary recitals of 
Ibn Sina and Suhrawardi Maqtil go 
beyond the parameters of the philo- 
sophical discourse to visionary 
experience. The Prophet's unique 
experience of the М тај (nocturnal 
ascension) serves as a paradigm to 
articulate their own experience. Ibn 
*Arabi above all has patterned his 
narrative on that of the Prophet and 
seems to have lived it on many lev- 
els. No wonder if the mystics being 
aware of the limitations of the con- 
ventional language took recourse to 
allusions (ishárah) and allegory as 
well as to aphorisms and paradoxes 
to express the inexpressible. Abu 
Hamid Muhammad al-GhazalT's 
younger brother, Ahmad al- 
Ghazali’s treatise on love (Sawanih) 
is presented as a writing rich in al- 
lusions. Another genre of mystical 
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writing was made famous by "А! 1 - 
Allah al-Iskandari through his 
Hikam as a part of wisdom litera- 
ture. Much has been written on 
Shathiyyat, the seemingly blasphe- 
mous outbursts, and what could be 
said in their defence. The writer 
gives a sober analysis of this in- 
triguing phenomenon. Among the 
writers who have attended to it with 
special care al-Sarraj, al-Niffari and 
Ruzbihan al-Bagili have called for 
special mention. Anyhow the ordi- 
nary mortal without any access to 
such experience can only leave it 
aside as it is to be pondered upon in 
respectful silence. What the writer 
calls “е science of the heart'' was 
a well-planned attempt to detect the 
motivation which was at work and 
to help the seeker on the Way. The 
Qur’an speaks of the Satanic whis- 
pers which are apt to steal into the 
heart of the believer, enjoining him 
to seek refuge from the insidious 
working of random thoughts 
(Ећажапт). The writer in the end 
gives a brief analysis of an impor- 
tant work of Najm al-Din al-Razi, 
Mirsad al- 'Ibád, which is translated 
into English as the Path of God's 
Servants. 


The seeker is required to'be 
vigilant, as at every level of experi- 
ence he is exposed to delusions. 
Dreams and visions are helpful 
provided one knows their source. 
The spiritual experience being 
multi-levelled, one may easily take 
any intermediate level as final. 
Hence the necessity of а guide to 
take the mystic through. 
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Lastly, Dr. Renard takes the 
Prophet Joseph as a paradigm of 
Islamic spirituality and evaluates 
his impact not only on Sufism but 
on literature as a whole. For the 
Shi'ite spirituality Joseph is hailed 
as an example of redemptive suffer- 
ing which underlies the Shi' ite per- 
spective The story of Joseph which 
the Qur'an calls ‘‘The best of sto- 
ries’’ crossed the borders of West 
Asia to reach Malaysia and Indone- 
sia, though in different versions, and 
the mystics have invested the story 
with symbolic significance to brood 
upon it. 


Now in conclusion we freely 
admit that this is.a book which has 
taken Islam in its near entirety, not 
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leaving any region untouched or ne- 
glected. The geographical and his- 
torical sweep is truly remarkable. 
Though Dr. Renard never misses to 
remind himself and the reader that 
he is an outsider, he is also to be 
reminded that he is treading on a 
realm where differences, though not 
to be neglected, show the way for 
reconciliation in a manner which is 
reminiscent of Hegel in а deeper 
way. 


Notes and the Select Glossary 
add to the value of the book. Nor 
are the beautiful illustrations to be 
left unmentioned. 


S. VAHIDUDDIN 
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IBN MISKAWAYH: IMAGINATION 
AND PROPHECY (NUBUWWAH) 


ROXANNE MARCOTTE 


IBN МізкАЂАҮН (d. 1030) elaborates a theory of prophecy by appealing 
to different human faculties in order to account for the possibility of 
revelation. The primary faculty in this is the faculty of imagination, an 
essential element in Ibn Miskawayh’s theory of prophecy. It is neces- 
sary to focus on the relation imagination has with the other human fac- 
ulties, especially reason, in order to understand the central role it plays 
with regatd to revelation. Knowledge to which prophets have access 
results from a process which is particular to these individuals: it is pro- 
phetic knowledge. It is defined in terms of the development of the 
faculty of imagination in these individuals and their ensuing capability 
at grasping universal truths. Imagination is thus part of a cosmological 
as well as ап epistemological scheme. While the naturalistic quest for 
truth, somehow Aristotelian in form and not very different from that of 
al-Farabi (d. 950), potentially endows man with the capability of grasp- 
ing divine truths, the emanationist aspect taken from a Neoplatonic 
cosmology guarantees the advent of divine providence. Although it is 
at the highest cosmological level that prophecy originates, its actual- 
ization, i.e. visions etc., is mediated by the faculty of imagination, i.e. 
the prophetic imagination. It is only in a cursory manner that imagina- 
tion is discussed in a few of Miskawayh’s works. He discusses his 
theory of prophecy mainly in his al-Fawz al-Asghar [The Minor 
Success], in particular the chapter on prophecies (rubuwwat). Further- 
more, it is in this work that the merging philosophical and prophetic 
traditions become more pronounced. Miskawayh, in his schematic 
account of prophetic knowledge, nonetheless, attempts to distinguish 
epistemological as well as cosmological elements. The faculty of 
imagination serves to explain prophetic knowledge by way of what 
might be called a prophetic psychology. More generally, his theory of 
prophecy integrates the religious discourse with the philosophical 
discourse, i.e. both Aristotelian evolutionary conception of knowledge 
and the Neoplatonic emanative scheme. All this is, somehow, 
encapsulated in the faculty of imagination. 


This paper will focus on a work written by Ibn Miskawayh, a 
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philosopher and an historian who lived in the beginning of the 11th 
century с.є.! He belongs to a group of individuals who attempted, with 
their intellectual investigations, to propose a synthesis of both profane 
and religious knowledge,” while striving to integrate the heritage of 
Hellenistic traditions? with what was becoming a flourishing Islamic 
culture. The problem of prophecy (mwbwwwah) in the work of 
Miskawayh will be at the centre of our discussion." 


It should not be forgotten that in Islam revelation (wah/) 
and prophecy are warranties of divine intercession in the human realm, 
and that these usually occur through the intermediary agency of the 
prophets.’ Prophets often receive revelation through the intermediary 
communication of the archangel Gabriel, whether it be in the form of - 
dreams, visions or auditions. These messengers of God are not only 
prophets (гази!) who bring new laws to mankind but also those (лаб!) 
who, more numerous, are able to receive revelation. Thus, the concept 
of prophecy is at the heart of the mediation that necessarily takes 
place between the divine and the temporal realms. In addition, in 
Islam, prophecy is at the heart of the legislative character of the divine 
prescriptions since it secures the advent of the SharT'ah, or of the 
religious law.* | 


The main difficulty raised by the question of revelation is that, 
by nature, it remains essentially out of reach of human reason since it 
has its origin in the sacred texts and in the religious experience of the 
different prophetic traditions. It is a gift with which Muslim philoso- 
phers had to contend. For his analysis of the problem of revelation, 
Miskawayh adopts a philosophico-religious approach to attempt to give 
an explanation of this religious phenomenon. Miskawayh with the help 
of the faculty of imagination (al-quwwat al-mutakhayyilah) attempts 
to shed some light on the phenomenon of revelation. In one of his 
works entitled a/-Fawz al-Asghar [The Minor Success], which is a con- 
densed work containing the essential religious knowledge said to be 
indispensable to any cultivated individual of his time, he discusses, es- 
pecially in the last part of this work, “Prophecies” (nubuwwdt)." | 


I. Aristotelian Traditions and Psychology 


In his a/-Fawz al-Asghar, Miskawayh appeals to two different 
traditions in order to propose a philosophical framework as the 
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starting point for his analysis of prophecies. One of the traditions to 
which he appeals is Aristotelian psychology. With the help of this psy- 
chology, he can explain the intellectual process in terms of a progres- 
sion which originates in the senses and leads to a knowledge of divine 
matters. Generally speaking, the process at the heart of this psycho- 
logy postulates the use of a series of faculties which all belong to the 
soul. In this psychological scheme, there is a subordination of the lower 
faculties to the higher faculties which gives rise to an intellectual and 
natural progression of the faculties of the soul, all of which lead to the 
highest of faculties, i.e. the rational faculty.* Since reason is, within 
the faculties of the soul, the organizing and directing faculty to which 
all the others are subordinated, it is the noblest of man's faculties. In 
the soul, there is a faculty which is essential for Miskawayh's analysis. 
This is the faculty of imagination — the Greek phantasia.? He ascribes 
a fundamental function to this faculty of imagination. The whole pro- 
cess of conceptualization essentially depends on the activity of the imagi- 
nation since it is the faculty which is responsible for the activity of 
representation. More important for the issue at hand is the fact that 
imagination becomes essential in the process of revelation by becom- 
ing the receptacle for revelation.'* 


In Miskawayh's work, the sage or wise man-philosopher (hakim) 
can, potentially, have access to divine truths through a process of intel- 
lectual development which ultimately leads to perfection. The indi- 
vidual who achieves this perfection finds himself in a position whereby 
he is able to have access to two realms simultaneously: that of the 
sensible, on account of his constitution, and that of the intelligibles, on 
account of the development of his faculty of reason. It is only when 
this individual reaches this utmost stage of intellectual perfection that 
he attains the limits of what Miskawayh calls his “humanity” (ghdyat 
al-insaniyyah), а stage contiguous to the loftier domains where lies а 
more sublime realm, i.e. that of immaterial beings or angels." It is only 
with the culmination of this process that access to divine truths (umir 
Ilahiyyah), or to first principles (ижиг awa'il) becomes possible. At 
this stage, what had previously been concealed to the intellect, now 
becomes manifest. It is a stage in which the use of the rational faculty, 
e.g. logical demonstration (burhdn), becomes obsolete. It is now 
without any kind of intermediary that access to these truths becomes 
posiible."? 
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It is, therefore, possible to summarize this first aspect of 
Miskawayh’s approach by saying that the process of psychological 
evolution or development to which he appeals, and which corresponds 
for the most part to principles found in Aristotelian psychology, is used 
to explain the possibility of the knowledge of divine matters by the 
wise man-philosopher. But more important, he establishes one of the: 
necessary conditions for the advent of divine inspiration. However, this 
process is insufficient to account for the advent of divine inspiration 
which occurs to such individuals as prophets. 


II. Neoplatonism and Metaphysics 


For this reason, Miskawayh must appeal to a second 
philosophical tradition which goes beyond the psychological level and 
which leads him to the metaphysical level. Like most of his predeces- 
sors, he adopts а theory of emanation not very different from 
Neoplatonic emanative theories that were in vogue at that time, e.g. as 
it can be found in the works of al-Farabi.? Thus, the other tradition to 
which he appeals is Neoplatonism and its theory of emanation. 
Miskawayh adopts its emanative process in order to articulate a philo- 
sophical explanation of prophecy. Both the faculty of imagination and 
its activity of representation are now integrated into this second ema- 
native process. Miskawayh goes on to write: 


Then the intellect exerts its influence on the faculty of 
thought, the faculty of thought on the faculty of imagina- 
tion, the faculty of imagination on the sensation, such that 
man sees the similes (amthilah) of the intelligible realities 
(al-umür al-ma 'qulah) (...) as [if they were external and as] 
if he perceived them through his own eyes and heard them 
with his own ears, in the same manner in which a sleeper 
sees [in his sleep] the similes of sensible (mahsusah) thing 
in the [i.e. his] faculty of imagination and thinks that he is 
seeing them externally." | 


In this passage, imagination is the faculty of the soul which is 
responsible for giving external and sensible forms to intelligible 
realities It is this faculty which makes possible the visual as well as 
the auditive representations of these intelligible realities. The same 
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phenomenon which is responsible for visual and auditive representa- 
tions and occurs during sleep can also occur in certain individuals when 
they are awake. When this phenomenon occurs in these individuals, it 
is not essentially a different phenomenon from the one which occurs 
during sleep. In both cases, it is the result of the activities of the fac- 
ulty of imagination. Miskawayl writes that: 


this dominating faculty (al-ghalibah) overpowers him 
totally and diverts him from the objects of the senses 
(al-mahsiisat) to the extent that he is like absent [to the 
influences of these sensibles]. Then, he contemplates in the 
faculty of imagination what descended (/nhadara) on it [the 
faculty of imagination] from above and he sees and hears 
that which there can be no doubt about.'* 


According to this passage, imagination is one of the essential 
stages in this second emanative process. It is by means of this recep- 
tive faculty, i.e. imagination, that certain individuals become able to 
receive divine truths and, ultimately, to have access, through an unveil- 
ing process, to past as well as future events. This emanative process 
will not occur in a somewhat natural way to all individuals, but only to 
а select few. The particularly receptive nature of these chosen indi- 
viduals, such as prophets, seems to be defined by the existence of a 
natural or physical disposition. According to Miskawayh, prophets, as 
opposed to wise men-philosophers, possess a nature that makes them 
more receptive to these truths which descend (inhadara) upon them 
into their faculty of imagination.'© Here, Miskawayh’s philosophical 
explanation of prophecy assumes the existence of a particular prophetic 
nature possessed only by prophets. He adds that a prophetic nature is 
created (fubdi ʻu) in certain individuals who, then, become invested with 
a distinctive “natural constitution” (тигај), enabling them to receive 
certain manifestations of divine truths." Prophets possess a faculty 
(quwwah) which is particular to them'* and which, ultimately, can only 
be accounted for by some sort of divine providence (‘indyah ilahlyyah). 
In addition, prophets are said to possess intrinsic qualities (AA/sa/) that 
set them apart from other inspired men. Some prophets are said to 
possess only ten characteristics, e.g. the Imams and the Caliphs (i.e. 
the four rightly guided ones) who are only substitutes for the prophets 
and, therefore, do not bring а new law; however, prophets who do bring 
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а new law possess eleven essential characteristics, characteristics which 
the author does not mention in this particular work.'* 


It appears that, for Miskawayh, prophets distinguish themselves 
from other individuals by possessing this unique natural disposition. In 
addition to this "natural constitution" and the extra natural character- 
istic alluded to, prophets do not need to develop their intellectual fac- 
ulties ог to use their reasog in order to be able to receive revelation. 
There is no question of any type of desire or of any will for prophets to 
acquire these truths since these divine matters reveal themselves to these 
chosen ones.? Prophets are the ones who have direct access to this 
divine effusion (fa'id 'alayhim) because of their superior receptive na- 
ture.?! Moreover, there seems to be another type of determination be- 
side the one intrinsic to the prophets' nature. This other determination 
has nothing to do with their nature; rather, it is linked with the divine 
"gift." This present from God is only offered to certain individuals 
who are "chosen by God" and who obtain "divine revelation in accor- 
dance with the various grades which lie with God."? On the one hand, 
the wise man-philosopher will be ready to receive these "favours" and 
these "gifts" from God only once he will have reached the limits where 
he will excel in rational speculation.? The prophets, on the other hand, 
are spared these efforts and are in no need of excelling in such abstract 
considerations. 


The important aspect of Miskawayh's theory of prophecy is its 
inclusive nature; both wise men-philosophers and prophets have access 
to the same truths. The inclusive nature of his theory of prophecy is 
quite naturally justified since he affirms that the nature of these truths 
are not and can not be diverse and manifold. There exists a unity of the 
“truth,” just as there exists a unity of the source of truth , such that, 
Miskawayh goes on to write: 


When men, regarding these questions, have been able to give 
information from the bottom and by philosophizing their 
opinions.agree with those who have received a revelation; 
and the truths of the ones necessarily confirm the truths of 
the others.” 


In this passage, it seems that the difference that exists between 
those who use the rational approach and those who are subject to 
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revelation is essentially one of methods, i.e. intellectual efforts of the 
natural reception of revelation However, and more importantly, in 
both cases, imagination is at the heart of each process. In addition to 
this difference of methods, there is an additional distinction to be made 
between the exact forms that the representations of these truths will 
take according to different prophets. The representations of these truths 
are necessarily dependent on the faculty which receives them, i.e. the 
faculty of imagination. Nonetheless, it is the nature of imagination which 
also renders it responsible for the alteration of these truths. Miskawayh 
mentions that: 


these realities, when they descend, they can not avoid being 
tainted with a material tint because of the imaginative 
faculty, in the same way as the material things, when they 
ascend towards the intellect, are rendered simple and stripped 
of the forms that belonged to them [material things]. In the 
same way, the objects of the intellect, when they descend 
towards the imaginative faculty, are made composite and 
clothed with the material forms that suit them.” 


In this passage, it is not the existence of two different methods 
that is the sole reason for the disparity posited between the different 
individual imaginative faculties of the prophets. This disparity is also 
linked, in part, to the degree of development of this faculty in each | 
individual prophet. Indeed. it is in prophets that this faculty is particu- 
larly developed; but, nonetheless, it has many levels arranged accord- 
ing to a hierarchy which corresponds to the numerous degrees (rutbah 
wdsi‘ah) of the prophets and to the stages of their receptivity (daraj 
al-anbiyá' wa manaziluhum).? 


However, the difference in the degree of development of the 
faculty of imagination of each prophet is not alone sufficient to 
account for the disparity that exists between different prophetic repre- 
sentations. The degree of clarity of the representations of received 
truths also depends on the different usage the prophets make of the 
received revelations. The manifestation of these divine matters, 
according to Miskawayh, vary in such а way that: 


Sometimes existing realities appear to these honoured per- 
sons quite clearly and there is nothing obscure in them, but 
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sometimes (...) prophets (...) had to adopt a style of 
explanation which was near to the understanding and could 
benefit all classes of mien in common, in order to proclaim 
their messages and teach men. So they [prophets] need to 
use symbols (ramz) and proverbial sayings (darb al-amthal) 
in order to facilitate understanding, that their message be 
understood by all men, and that they share its benefits [of 


prophecy].? 


In this passage, communication of these revelations take on 
particular forms — whether it be allegorical, symbolic or parabolic (i.e. 
with the use of parables) — so that revelation can become accessible to 
a greater number of individuals. It is important that the messages of 
the prophets should be able to excite or stimulate the imaginative fac- 
ulties of both the masses and the elite. Therefore, revelation acquires a 
form appropriate to the audience whereby each man can be informed 
according to the extent of his intelligence and his capabilities.” 


III - Miskawayh s Approach 


This brief study of Miskawayh's al-Fawz al-Asghar has high- 
lighted two major philosophical influences to which the author resorted 
to for his analysis of prophecy; and to these two distinct influences 
corresponded two different processes. Thg first of these processes is 
grounded in the conception of a "natural and continuous progression" 
of the rational faculties: this is the Aristotelian position. Reason de- ` 
velops its speculative capabilities until it is able to reach a stage where 
it becomes, one might say, an "illuminated reason," capable of per- 
ceiving divine matters and the spiritual secrets which have been “ге- 
vealed" to it as evident truths. Correlatively to this first process, there 
is the process which attempts to explain man's capability at receiving 
these divine truths without having to make any efforts to "progress 
toward" them because these truths “descend” upon them according to 
a principle of natural affinity: this is the Neoplatonic emanative scheme. 


Miskawayh's main preoccupation throughout most of his work 
seems to be to seek some kind of harmonization of the two types of 
knowledge: on the one hand, philosophical and, on the other hand, pro- 
phetic and religious, as well as a harmonization of their respective 
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method. He proposes a continuity, at least intellectual, between two 
distinct realms, the material-temporal and the divine. He achieves this 
continuity by postulating that there exists a "spiritual link" or a "spiri- 
tual union" (ittisal rihanr) between two different realms of existence, 
і.е. between a microcosm (‘Glam задћу) and а macrocosm (‘dlam 
kabIr).? Such a position makes it possible and, perhaps even legiti- 
mate, to conceive both the wise man-philosopher and the prophet as 
personifications of the spiritual! link established between these two 
realms, and thus, to posit the possibility of a correspondence between 
these two different types of knowledge. 


It is possible to conclude this brief paper by indicating that what 
appears to be at stake in this type of philosophical analysis of revela- 
tion are the universal foundations of two different types of human knowl- 
edge.? The complementarity of the two different processes — both 
psychological and emanative — becomes essential if one is to account 
for the universality of truth, both philosophical and prophetic.” 


NOTES 


(1) This paper was presontod at the 30th Annual Mocting of the M.E.S.A. 
' (Middle East Studies Ass. of North America), held Nov. 21-4, 1996, in 
Providence, Rhode Island. An earlier French version of this paper was 
presented at the 64th A.C.F.A.S. Congress (Association canadienne 
francaise pour l'avancement де Іа science), held May 13-17, 1996, at 
McGill University, Montreal. 


(2) For a comprehensive view of the social and the intellectual context of 
the time, soo Marc Berge, Pour un humanisme vecu: Abu Hayydn 
al-TawhTdr (Damas: Institut francais де: Damas, 1979); sce as well 
Muhammad Arkoun, “L’humanisme arabe au IV / X siecle, d'apres 

' le Kitab al-Hawámil wal-Shawamil,” Islamic Culture, 37 (1963), 
131 - 44. 


(3) After the death or A andey the Great (323 в.с). 


(4) Johannes Deninger, “Revelation,” Encyclopedia of Religion, ed. Mircea 
Eliade, 16 vols. (New York: Macmillan, 1987), vol. 12, 356a-362b. 
Traditionally, the prophet is the ове who “speaks’’ (Greek origin of the 
word); however, in the Arabic philosophical tradition, it appears that 
he is the one who “looks,” or who has a “clear vision," cf. Lisän 
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(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


al-'Arab, 3rd ed., 18 vols. (Beirut: Dar Thya’ al-Turath al-‘Arabi, 
Mu'assasat al-Ta rikh al-'Arabi,' 1993), vol. 14, 30. His message to 
the people constitutes the second aspect of his prophetic nature, i.c. to 
speak to the people about God’s message and to show them the right 
path. 


Among the Muslim prophets are included some of the Judeo-Christian 
prophets (Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, David and Jesus); however, 
the Islamic tradition has some of its own prophets (Hud, Salih, Shu‘ayb, 
or Joseph) who, according to the tradition, are for the most part from 
the family of Abraham, e.g. Job, Aaron, Jacob, Ishmael, Isracl and 
Solomon. Al-Qur’an, 4:163 (161); 2:133-40 (127-40); and 6:84 (84); 
cf. Marilyn Robinson Waldman, ^Nubüwah," Encyclopedia of Religion, 
vol. 11, la-7a, esp. 2a. 


The questions which Arkoun asks are not very different, “What is 
Revelation? What are the distinctive aspects of the dignity of the 
Prophet?” see chap VII, “La construction de la sagesse," soction IV on 
“Le propete; Dieu” in Mohammed Arkoun, Contribution a иде de 
l'humanisme arabe au IV / X siécle: Miskawayh philosophe et historien 
(Paris: J. Vrin, 1970), 314-28, esp. 315. Arnaldez also discusses these 
two aspects, і.е. intercession and religious law (SharT'ah), see Roger 
Amaldez, “Prophétie et saintete en Islam (Nubëwwa et Walaya)” in idem, 
Aspects de la pensée musulmane (Paris: J. Vrin-reprise, 1987), 37-66, 
esp. 37. In addition to the traditionalist (revelation) approach versus 
the rationalist (reason) approach to revelation, Arberry also includes 
the mystical approach (individual and direct experience) as a means of 
access to the divine knowledge and the divine will, see J. A. Arberry, 
Revelation and Reason in Islam, 3rd ed. (London: George Allen & 
Unwin, 1971). 


The first part of this work deals with the Creator (Sanz‘) and the 
second with the soul, see Ibn Miskawayh, Kifab al-Fawz al-Asghar [Le 
petit livre du Salut], ed. Salih ‘Udayma, French trans. and notes Roger 
Arnaldez (Tunis: al-Mu'assasat al-Wataniyyah li'l-Tarjamah wa'l- 
Tahqfq wa ’l-Dirasat, Bayt al-Hikmah, 1987). For J.W. Sweetman’s 
English translation, see “al-Fawz al-Asghar: The Shorter Theology 
of Ibn Miskawaih," chap. in J. W. Sweetman, Јат and Christian 
Theology, 2 vols. (London: Lutterworth Press, 1945), vol. i, pt. 1, 
84-185. 


Al-Fawz al-Asghar, iii, 8: 139 (Sweetman, 180). There аго different 
phases to (ће process of knowledge: passivo intellect, active intellect, 
acquired intellect and the active intellect. 
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(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 
(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


Although imagination is subject to “false representations," nonetheless, 
it plays an important role in the process of intellection, i.c. the noesis 
or noetic process. : 


Al-Nafs wa 'l-'Aql, 65 (Arkoun, 18); cf. ibid., 75 (Arkoun, 30) where 
it is mentioned that the intelligibles can not be perceived, and that which 
can not be experienced, can not be imagined. 


Wise men-philosophers and prophets transcend their humanity and reach 
the "horizons of the angels" (ufug al-mald 'ikah), see al-Fawz al-Asghar, 
iii, 3: 126 (Sweetman, 170). 


Al-Fawz al-Asghar, iii, 4: 127 (Sweetman,171). 


It is possible to account for the Neoplatonic elements, in a very 
succinct manner, by mentioning that the Islamic tradition made use of 
the famous pseudo-Theology attributed to Aristotle. 


Cf. al-Fawz al-Asghar, iii, 4: 127 (Sweetman, 171). Arnaldez notes 
that al-Fárabr's analysis is more complex in his Ara’ АЛ! а!- Маата! 
al-Fadilah, seo al-Fawz al-Asghar, 117, n.23. Arberry mentions, 
“... that only happens with people of great and superior temperament, 
when the soul of such а man [the ruler] has achieved union with the 
Active Intellect... this man is truly a king, as the ancients held; it must 
also be said of him that he is inspired (уйла ilayhi). For а man is only 
inspired when he reaches this rank, namely, when there remains no in- 
termediary between him and the Active Intellect.... Moreover since the 
Active Intellect emanates (ја 'id) from the essence of the First Cause, it 
can therefore be said that the First Саџво is the inspirer of such а man, 
through the mediation of the Active Intellect. In such an exalted stato 
ho receives from the Active Intellect, while actually awake, details of 
all matters both present and future, and he is consequently able to proph- 
esy [sic.] of Divine things (nubuwwah bi 'l-ashyá' al-ilahiyyah),” sce 
Arberry, Revelation and Reason in Islam, 41-2. Most quotes follow 
Sweetman's translation; however, some parts have been translated 
directly from the Arabic text for a more accurate rendering of the Ara- 
bic text edited by Arnaldez. 


Al-Fawz al-Asghar, iii, 4: 127-8 (Sweetman, 171), and iii, 6: 135 
(Sweetman, 176-7). This constitute one of the main characteristics of 
the prophets, i.e that they can receive these divino matters while in а 


- state of awareness, sec ibid., iii, 8: 139 (Sweetman, 180). 
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(16) 
(17) 


(18) 
(19) 


(20) 
(21) 


(22) 


(23) 


(24) 


Al-Fawz al-Asghar, 11, 4: 128 (Sweetman, 171). 


Al-Fawz al-Asghar, iii, 4: 127 (Arnaldez, 81); cf. a/-Nafs wa 'I- 'Agl, 
94 (Arkoun, 52). The same idea is found in the works of al-Farabi, 
“ ..that only happens with people of great and superior temperament, 
when the soul of such a man [the ruler] has achieved union with the 
Active Intellect," see Arberry, Revelation and Reason in Islam, 41-2. 


Ai-Fawz al-Asghar, iii, 7: 137 (Arnaldez, 88). 


Al-Fawz al-Agghar, iii, 8: 140 (Sweetman, 180); cf. al-Farabi, Kitab 
Ara’ Ahl al-Madinat al-Fadilah, 5th ed., ed. Albert Nadir (Beirut: Ойг 
al-Mashriq, 1985), 128-30 (chap. 28). The superior being is at the 
same time the human prototype, the Adamic man, the Prophet, the Imam 
(the spiritual guide of the community), and even the four rightly-guided 
Caliphs, see al-Fawz al-Asghar, iti, 8: 141 (Sweetman, 180). 


Al-Nafs wa 'l-'Aql, 94 (Arkoun, 52). 
Al-Fawz al-Asghar, iii, 8: 139 (Sweetman, 180). 


Miskawayh, Tahdhrb al-Akhldq wa Ta thir al-A'raq [The Refinement 
of Character], ed. Constantine K.Zurayk (Beirut: American University 
of Beirut, 1966), 70. Zurayk also made an English translation, see 
Miskawayh, The Refinement of Character. A Translation from the Ara- 
bic of Ahmad Ibn Muhammad Miskawayh у **Tahdhib al-Akblaq," trans. 
C.K. Zurayk (Beirut: American University of Beirut, 1968), 62. There 
also exists a French translation, see Miskawayh, Traité d'éthique, trans., 
introd. and notes Muhammad Arkoun (Damas: Institut francais de 
Damas, 1988), 114. 


TahdhIb al-Akhlaq, 70 (Zurayk's trans., 62). 


Al-Fawz al-Asghar, iii, 4: 128 (Sweetman, 172). Miskawayh goes on 
to say "so when the true prophets observe and contemplate those 
intelligibles, their pure soul recognizes them and is convinced of their 
truth without doubt because these are the realities which man perceives 
by gradual movement and thought, and so he has no doubt at all of their 
truth. Similarly, when thought descends and contemplates them there 
is no room for doubt,” sec ibid., iti, 4: 128 (Sweetman, 172-3). 


(25) Al-Fawz al-Asghar, iii, 4 : 128 (Sweetman, 172). Furthermore, for 
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(26) 
(27) 
(28) 


(29) 


(30) 


(31) 


persons quite clearly and there is nothing obscure in them, but some- 
times some obscurity remains in them as if a veil or curtain were hung 
[between them and these realities]," see ibid., iii, 4 : 129 (Sweetman, 
173). 


Al-Fawz al-Asghar, iii, 4 : 129 (Sweetman, 173). 
Al-Fawz al-Asghar, iii, 4 : 129 (Sweetman, 173). 


There are two categories of men: on the one hand, there are the philo- 
sophers, prophets and the chosen ones (such as ‘АП); and, on the other 
hand, there is the majority of the masses, see al-Faws al-Asghar, iii, 4: 
129 (Sweetman, 173). Human language is conceived as a limited 
instrument for the adequate communication of revelation both 
semiotically (the vehicle) and semantically (comprehension). 


For the spiritual union, see a/-Fawz al-Asghar, iii, 1: 115-8 (Sweetman, 
158-63); for the correspondence between the microcosm and the mac- 
rocosm, see al-Fawz al-Asghar, iii, 2 : 118-22 (Sweetman, 163-7); cf. 
al-Fawz al-Asghar, iii, 4 : 127 (Sweetman, 171); cf. also the first chap. 
of this work entitled “The hierarchical order of the beings of the world 
and the continuity of the ones with the others." It will be primarily 
within the mystical tradition that this personification will take on a 
cosmological and an ontologica! twist in the figure of the perfect man, 
e.g. in the works of Мазаћ. 


It might be possible to talk of the existence of the rudiments of a "meta- 
physics of the rational soul," cf. Dimitri Gutas, “Avicenna V. Mysti- 
cism,” Encyclopaedia Iranica (1989), vol. iii, 80b. 


This philosophical approach is similar to the one of his predecessors, 
such as al-Farabf; in Miskawayh’s religious approach, ‘Alf b. Abr Talib 
is raised above the rank of Abu Hurayrah (transmitter of a great num- 
ber of prophetic traditions) by the fact that he received a distinct teach- 
ing as he had a “superior capacity of comprehension,” see al-Fawz 
al-Asghar, iii, 4 : 129-30 (Sweetman, 173). Furthermore, this passage 
and others show indications of Miskawayh's concern for what might be 
called an Islamic ecumenism. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
CARLYLE'S AND IRVING'S COMMENTARIES 
ON THE PRE-ISLAM RELIGIONS OF ARABIA 


MUHAMMED A. AL-DA'MI 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S (1795-1881) commentaries on the religions of 
pre-Islam Arabia are perhaps not only meant to pave the way for his 
celebrated treatment of the Prophet Muhammad! but also to bear upon 
contemporary problems. Apart from the references to pre-Islam idola- 
try (of the Jahiliyyah / Age of Ignorance, to use the favourite Arabic 
expression), which incidentally appear in "The Hero as Prophet: 
Mahomet: Islam" (8th May, 1840), Carlyle's other references to this 
topic in “The Hero as Priest Luther: Reformation" (15th May), where 
Arab idolatry is made a metaphor for all types of idolatry, are even 
more complementary. He goes on to further expand the metaphor to 
include the “Father of Christendom—the elegant Pagan Pope." His 
elaborate discussion of Arab idolatry:in the latter lecture indicates that 
his interest in this topic is philosophical rather than historical as he 
turns to it to measure the deterioration, spiritual and social, of various 
eras and races. He, therefore, compares Luther to Muhammad as 
“а Prophet Idol-breaker; a bringerback of men to reality" (Heroes, 
133). The comparison culminates in his statement that: 


Mahomet said, These idols of yours are wood; you put wax 
and oil on them, the flies stick on them: they are not God, I 
tell you, they are black wood. Luther said to the Pope, 
This thing of yours that you call Pardon of Sins, it is a bit of 
ragpaper with ink. It /s nothing else. (Heroes, 134) 


Carlyle attempts to retreat to the past like a “Sacred Poet”? whose 
insight reveals that the history of worship is essentially the history of 
philosophy which is the core of history proper. Carlyle upholds this 
significant notion while dealing with the Mageans who inhabited the 
north-eastern parts ofthe Arabian peninsula where they had moved from 
Persia, the birthplace of their religion. Once again, he strengthens one's 
impression that he is after the meaningful philosophical implications of 
the past. Thus he states in "On History" (1830) that philosophy is 
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the soul, of which Religion, Worship, is the body; in the 
healthy state of things the Philosopher and Priest were one 
and the same.... Scarcely since the rude era of the Magi and 
Druids has that same healthy identification of the Priest and 
Philosopher had place in any country.* 


Conceived as universal "Letter of Instructions," history broad- 
ens its significance to Carlyle as it sets him free from the limitations of 
а self-contained European culture. Thus he is enabled to incorporate 
within his study of the past various non-European historical personali- 
ties and religions. On Heroes Hero-Worship and the Heroic in History 
(henceforth, Heroes) is а good example of this aspect of his thought as 
it contains significant references to the Sikh teacher Baba Nànac,$ the 
Thibetans (Heroes, 5), the ancient Scandinavian pagans (Heroes, 1-41), 
and the Hindus (Heroes, 33-4). He expresses his belief in universal 
history when he characterizes ^The Perfect in History" as “һе who un- 
derstood ... all that the whole Family of Adam had hitherto been and 
hitherto done.”’ Not only does this approach enable him to consider 
history as the “Autobiography of Mankind,”* but it also facilitates his 
selectivity. Only such milestones as those which actually contributed to 
the development of history, and those which could produce patterns of 
recurrence,? matter to him. If the whole ancient history of the English 
nation can be summarized in “half a page of good Narrative,” accord- 
ing to him, then he is justified in searching the past of a foreign culture 
for lessons that benefit his own. No less significant is Carlyle's notion 
that the religion (or no-religion) of a nation is its essential character. 
“Of a man or of a nation," he states, “we inquire therefore, first of all, 
what religion they had" (Heroes,3). Thus, if an ordinary reader of 
Carlyle is interested in “characterizing” the pre-Islam Arabs by know- 
ing their religious chaos, Carlyle is also interested in holding this chaos 
as a looking-glass to mirror the anarchy of Victorian Britain. 


In line with his consistent belief in historical periodicity, that 
which he bodied forth in the birth-death cyclical pattern of the phoenix 
in Sartor Resartus!! (1833-34), Carlyle traces the birth and later 
developments of the Sabean religion of ancient Arabia. He believes 
that in its early form idolatry was a healthy human response to man's 
need for meaning and, therefore, for worship. He believes that idolatry 
was originally a system of symbolism which man created in his search 
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for а solid basis of certainty. "Idol is Eidolon," he writes, "a thing 
seen, a symbol. It is not God, but а symbol of God" (Heroes, 121). 
Because primitive man always attempted to pursue the invisible pow- 
ers which influenced his life and destiny by innovating and glorifying 
such symbols, he is superior to the beast. “The rudest heathen,” he 
writes, “that worshipped Canopus, or the Ca‘abah Black-Stone... was 
superior to the horse that worshipped nothing at all” (Heroes, 121). 
Set against its early elementary context, idolatry can be seen as a nec- 
essary stepping-stone to a better faith. In an attempt to show how the 
Sabean religion originated, he visualizes the ancient bedouin, floating 
all alone in the silent sahara, with nothing to guide him or illuminate 
the darkness of his long nights Just then one can understand why the 
ancient Arab nomad, catching sight of the glittering stars, began to 
worship them, beginning what he calls star-worship, or Sabeanism. It 
is Canopus, in particular, 


shining-down over the desert, with its blue diamond bright- 
ness (that wild blue spirit-like brightness, far brighter than 
we ever witness here), would pierce into the heart of the 
wild Ishmaelitish man, whom it was guiding through the soli- 
tary waste there. To his wild heart, with all feelings in it, 
with no speech for any feeling, it might seem a little eye, 
that Canopus, glancing-out on him from the great deep Eter- 
nity; revealing the inner Splendour to him. Cannot we un- 
derstand how these men worshipped Canopus; became what 
we call Sabeans. (Heroes,9) 


Carlyle twists his discussion of Arab idolatry to make it relevant 
to contemporary society. For him, idolatry not only supersedes the 
"no-religion" об ‘the beast, but it also supersedes “what we call 
Formulism, and Worship of Formulas in these days of ours” (Heroes, 
22), indicating the dispiriting materialism of his own age. He also dwells 
at length on the pantheistic meanings of ancient idolatry, making an 
oblique reference to the pantheism of his age which, a generation be- 
fore, flourished in the hands of such imaginative poets as Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. Thus the Sabean pursual of the Creator through the cre- 
ated becomes relevant: 


To us also, through every star, through every blade of grass, 
is not a God made visible... We do not worship in that way 
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now: but is it not reckoned still a merit, proof of what we 
call a “poetic nature", that we recognize how every object 
has a divine beauty in it.... He that can discern the loveliness 
of things, we call him Poet, Painter, Man of Genius, gifted 
lovable. These poor Sabeans did even what he does, —in 
their own fashion. That they did it, in what fashion soever, 
was a merit: better than what the entirely stupid man did, 
what the horse and the camel did, — namely, no thing! 
(Heroes,11) 


While Carlyle praises the unsophisticated purity of those primi- 
tive expressions of pantheism, he appropriates such early cults to the 
elementary stages of national development. Insofar as they are related 
to the “childhood” of a nation, those religious practices were harmless. 
On the contrary, the “young generations of the world,” he argues, “had 
in them the freshness of young children, and yet the depth of earnest 
men" (Heroes, 11). As such, the ancient mind which glorified the natu- 
ral objects for their spiritually emblematic meanings becomes better 
than the modern mind which seeks nothing more than "giving them 
scientific names." (Heroes, 11) 


Carlyle's favourite method of criticizing the present is by re- 
treating to the past, not only to measure the deterioration of the present, 
but also to correct it. Like his clever criticism of Victorian Britain 
through reviving the medieval example of Past and Present," he de- 
tails the degradation of the early Arab cults into “insincere Idolatry” 
(Heroes, 122) which, according to him, was similar to the faithlessness 
of modern man’s conception of natural phenomena. “But here enters 
the fatal circumstance of Idolatry,” he argues, when “no man's mind is 
any longer honestly filled with his Idol or Symbol” (Heroes, 122). In 
search for meaningful patterns of recurrence, Carlyle parallelizes the 
fall of Arab idolatry into insincere idolatry with the fall of some Roman 
Catholic practices into insincere Christianity at the eve of the Protes- 
tant Reformation. Most coercively to a European audience, Carlyle 
reads in Martin Luther’s rebellion against the Church of Rome the 
lessons of Prophet Muhammad’s destruction of the idols of Makkah. 
«I find Luther to have been a Breaker of Idols,” he resumes the 
parallelism, stating that “The wooden gods of Koreish, made of timber 
and bee-wax, were not more hateful to Mahomet than Tatzel’s Pardons 
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of Sin” (Heroes, 122-3). The historical parallelism is, once again, meant 
to characterize the hero, “the.one thing needful” for modern Britain to 
regain its faith and yield to discipline. Carlyle, therefore, warns the 
nation of the deceptive sham-heroes of his days, stating that “Heroes 
have gone-out, Quacks have come in” (Heroes, 174). 


While Carlyle’s discussion of pre-Islam idolatry is tightly geared 
with his criticism of certain contemporary premises which sharpened 
his direct social role, Washington Irving’s (1783-1859) discussion of 
this subject comes as part of a history, Mahomet and His Successors 
(1849-50) (henceforth, Mahomet) which is the story of Islam, its prophet 
and the early caliphate." Seemingly incidental and free from direct 
social commitments, his commentaries are by no means irrelevant to 
the social and religious life of contemporary America. Once again, the 
theme of rise-and-fall comes up to predominate the whole book, giving 
way to lessons and covert warnings that the American public had to 
heed.'* While the deteriorating religious life of the pre-Islamic period 
is presented to pave the way for the happy triumph of Islam, the conse- 
quent achievements of the caliphate make a shocking contrast to the 
bloodsheds and civil discontent of the later period. 


Preparatory to his discussion of the advent of Islam, Irving’s 
commentaries on the predominant idolatry of Arabia are limited and 
meagre, perhaps because he wanted to allot more effort to the Oriental 
churches that existed then. Nevertheless, he makes a floating refer- 
ence to .El-Lat [al-Lat], one of the most revered goddesses of the age. 
The favourite daughter of the supreme god, El-Lat was greatly adored, 
and its idol richly ornamented by the votaries who believed that she 
had been inspired with Ше. But idols representing the various gods 
do not sum up the ancient Arab belief in the occult. Irving shows us 
how the environment and the way of nomadic life made the hapless 
bedouin visualize an obscure “partnership” in the world. Another popu- 
lation of invisible genii and ghosts, he thought, shared the earth with 
him. Aware of such a "neighborhood," {һе desert Arab thought that, 
while the day is the time of human action, the night is the time of genii 
active existence. Irving tells us that the etherial creatures 


were supposed to haunt solitary places, particularly toward 
nightfall; a superstition congenial to the habits and notions 
of the inhabitants of lonely and desert countries. The Arabs 
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supposed every valley and barren waste to have its tribe of 
genii, who were subject to а dominant spirit, and roamed 
forth at night to beset the pilgrim and the traveller. When- 
ever, therefore, they entered a lonely valley toward the close 
of evening, they used to supplicate the presiding spirit or 
lord of the place, to protect them from the evil genii under 
his command. (Mahomet, 109) 


Irving states that, according to the ancient traditions of the 
sahara, the bedouin imagined this parallel existence of the genii as hav- 
ing the same social order of the Arab tribe. He informs the "enchanted" 
reader that having a tribal lord (or shaykh), who should be obeyed, was 
part ofthe social organization the bedouins believed to have borrowed 
from the genii who inhabited our planet before the creation of man. It 
was due to the genii rebellious nature that the enraged supreme god 
created man as 8 better creature, punishing the genii for their disobedi- 
ent interference in divine affairs. “Gian ben Gian,” the lord of the ge- 
nii, is said to be "the founder of the pyramids; whose magic buckler of 
talismanic virtue fell subsequently into the hands of king Solomon the 
Wise, giving him power over the spells and charms of magicians and 
evil genii" (Mahomet, 110). As such, the early medieval world view of 
the bedouin Arab consists of a hierarchy ridden by the supreme deity, 
while the lesser gods, demigods, genii, the human beings and the other 
creatures come below successively. This is the way the bedouin con- 
ceived the triviality of his existence and the vanity of human endeavour. 


While Irving relates the pyramids to а genii lord when he dis- 
cusses this topic, we find him recalling the pyramids once again when 
he analyzes the Sabean religion. According to one of the Sabean tradi- 
tions, the pyramids are the graves of the founders of their religion 
(Mahomet, 23). This tradition traces the Sabean cult to & wise man, 
Sabi the son of Seth, who put down the principal Sabean doctines and 
rituals with his brother, Enoch (Mahomet, 23). The other tradition on 
the origin of the Sabean cult relates it to а Hobrew work “Saba,” which 
means the "stars" according to Irving. But although the word is He- 
brew, the location where this cult is said to have originated was not 
known to be inhabited by the Hebrews. Irving says that Mesopotamia 
witnessed the birth of this religion as the Assyrian shepherds, through 
their long meditative hours of watching the flocks under the cloudless 
skies, contemplated a relationship between "the heavenly bodies" and 
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the "good and evil influences on human affairs" (Mahomet, 23). But 
more significant is the fact that the observations of the Assyrian shep- 
herds were taken up by the more sophisticated Chaldean priests and 
philosophers to come out with а mature religious system which ante- 
dates that of the ancient Egyptians (Mahomet; 23). 


А third tradition, however, furthers Sabean antiquity, tracing its 
beginning back to the antediluvian era. Irving reports that, according 
to this tradition, and after having survived the deluge, the Sabean doc- 
trines were received by Abraham and the patriarchs and transmitted in 
lineal sequence to Moses who found them "sanctified and confirmed in 
the tablets of the law... amid the thunder and lightning of Mount Sinai." 
(Mahomet,23) 


The puzzling aspect of this theory lies in Irving’s inability to 
justify how Sabeanism and Judaism were identified as one religion for 
such a long time, and how they came out later as two distinct religions, 
preserving different beliefs and cherishing unidentical rituals. The his- 
torical togetherness (or rather oneness) of the Judaic and the Sabean 
doctrines, according to this theory, should have melted them into one 
religious system. But Irving shows us that they persisted in two differ- 
ent channels so as to survive independently to the time of Muhammad’s 
announcement of his message.'* But long before this time the Sabean 
faith began to undergo а continuous process of recession. While it 
began as half a brother to a revealed religion (Judaism), the Sabean 
faith slipped into the abyss of idolatry as it began to substitute the 
"Supreme Being" by the stars. Irving states that this faith was origi- 
nally monotheistic, inculcating a firm belief in the hereafter and in a 
system of rewards and punishments accordingly. It was their great rev- 
erence to God, and their conviction that man is too sinful and impure 
to approach Him directly, which necessitated their search for interme- 
diate intelligences. They, accordingly, conceived the stars as the abodes 
of the “intermediate intelligences or angels” (Mahomet, 24) whose 
brightness made it possible for the believer to communicate with heaven. 
Irving clarifies that the notion of the Sabeans as star-worshippers origi- 
nated from their appeal to the celestial luminaries “to propitiate their 
angelic occupants as intercessor... looking up through these created 
things to-God the great creator" (Mahomet, 24). It is in times of igno- 
rance and turmoil that the Sabeans mistook the symbol for the Symbol- 
ized, degrading their cult to idolatry. Thus they ran their course of 
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cyclical development which illustrates the rise-and-fall pattern. The 
Sabeans, says Irving, : 


instead of regarding the heavenly bodies as the habitations 
of intermediate agents, worshipped them as deities; set up 
graven images in honor of them... and at length enshrined 
these idols in temples, and worshipped them as if instinct 
with divinity. (Mahomet, 24) МУУ 


‚ Опе of the reasons that Irving suggests to justify the deteriora- 
tion of the Sabean faith is its rapid expansion. Not only did this expan- 
sion weaken the grasp of its enlightened teachers on the believers, but 
it also let to disintegration and to the consequent devising of perverted 
practices and decadent variants. The original faith was, therefore, dis- 
torted ‘by cloudiness, giving way to irresponsible persona! interpreta- 
tion and regional interest. Embraced by the various communities which 
lived from Persia to Egypt, this religion showed signs of the inability to 
stick to its original doctrines and to hinder the introduction of impure 
practices. Irving’s emphasis on this point can be related to his belief in 
the necessity of a stable centre of spiritual authority. He states that 
this religion was reduced to the “most abject state of degradation” in 
Egypt, because the Sabeans went so far as to worship even “inanimate 
objects.” (Mahomet, 24-5) : 


It was due to their strong sense of nationhood that the ancient 
Egyptians developed and embraced a Sabean sect of their own. The 
peninsular Arabs, with their tribal dismemberment, developed as many 
Sabean sects as the number of their tribes allowed. Irving says that 
every Sabean tribe chose and worshipped а particular star which, they 
thought, controlled their changing destinies. As a matter of pride, ev- 
ery tribe erected its own idol and adorned it with gold and jewels. They 
continuously modified and reshaped the cult in accordance with their 
social needs and environmental necessities. Even the deplorable cus- 
. tom of infanticide (wa 'ad al-banát, burying female infants alive as sac- 
rifices or offerings to the idol) was made to appear justifiable in this 
religion. Irving says that this custom stemmed from the wandering and 
predatory life of the nomads which made girls a burden and a source of 
“dishonor” in an environment which required only the strong and mas- 
culine. Thus they fashioned their religion #0 as to permit such inhuman 
practices. (Mahomet, 25) 
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The second religion which partook in the spiritual life of Arabia 
before Islam is that of the Magians or Guebres. Like very many early 
American writers such as Emerson," Irving shows 8 considerable ad- 
miration for the Zendavesta, Zoroaster's teachings. This is the only 
religious tradition which came into Arabia from a foreign land, Persia. 
Irving surveys the major doctrines of the Magi, stating that, in its early 
form, this religion inculcated a clear belief in one supreme and eternal 
God (Mahomet, 26). The Magi believe that God created two active, 
but eternally incongruous, principles: Ormusd (the principle of light/ 
good), and Ahriman (the principle of darkness/evil). The perpetual 
conflict between those principles engages the whole universe, and is 
particularly reflected on the creation so as to set the world on the dy- 
namic of being. They also believe in a future state of being as a general 
resurrection is anticipated to pave the way for the day of judgement 
and for the eventual triumph of the light principle (Mahomet, 26). 
Because the sun is the sole and ultimate source of light, the Magi glo- 
rified it as the habitation of the angel of light. And because they con- 
sider the fire an earthly reflection of the element of the sun, they lit 
their perpetual sacred fires on tops of mountains and in temples to com- 
pensate the absence of the sun during the nights (Mahomet, 26). Even 
their vision of the hereafter is accentuated with the light-dark incon- 
gruity, as they hold that the angel of darkness and his disciples will one 
day be banished into an exile of absolute and eternal darkness, while 
the virtuous will be eternally blessed in a realm of absolute light and 
happiness. (Mahomet, 26) 


The dualism of good and evil, though initially preached by 
Zoroaster as originating from one source (making it a criterion for man's 
good and bad deeds), was later misconceived by clergymen so as to 
forerun subsequent deterioration. In the beginning the Magi approached 
the sun in their prayers as the abode of the Deity and the source of 
light. They set their fires in temples as perpetual symbols accordingly. 
But again, the symbol exceeded its limits and displaced the symbol- 
ized. And instead of praying to the Deity, they began praying to the 
fire, fueling it with the bodies of the unbelievers as sacrifices which 
could bring about purification." With an omnipresent interest in the 
cyclical pattern of rise-and-fall, Irving follows up the recession of the 
Magean religion to justify the coming of Islam, and to forge warnings 
to his fellow Christians against the blinding effect of time when one 
loses sight of the basic doctrines. 
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Carlyle's reference to the Judaic-Christian tradition of pre- 
Islam Arabia is characterized by cautious brevity, perhaps because of 
his awareness of the Christian aüdience to which he was delivering the 
lecture on Prophet Muhammad.'?* Held with great reverence by his coun- 
trymen, the Book of Job is particularly recalled by Carlyle. He relates 
it to the Arab land because it was "written in that region of the world" 
(Heroes, 49). In fact, he believes that the Arabs and the Jews are 
racially of the same stock, echoing some of the nineteenth-century 
revival of interest in Semitism as a reductive racial category.” But in 
spite of this notion (Неговз, 48), Carlyle sorts out the Jews on the 
basis of their isolationism, and due to their belief in being "the chosen 
people." Contrasted with this is that Arab "something" which seems to 
him “graceful, brilliant, which is not Jewish" (Heroes, 48). It is this 
difference which strengthens the impression that the Jews lived as a 
secluded small minority, content with their own "vague traditions" 
(Heroes, 55). No matter what the Biblical critics say about the Book of 
Job, Carlyle takes it to demonstrate the self-seclusion of the Jews of 
Arabia: 


One feels, indeed, as if it were not Hebrew; such а noble 
universality, different from noble patriotism or sectarianism, 
reigns in it, А noble Book; all men's Book! (Heroes, 49) 


Carlyle's reference to the Christianity of the era is meagre to be 
sure. He implies the unorthodoxy and impurity of the Christian sects 
that existed in Arabia, not only by talking about their involvement in 
meaningless jargon and aimless issues, but also by implying that Arabia 
was destined to host a new religion. Even the coming of Jesus Christ, 
which exerted a dramatic spiritual influence on the whole ancient world, 
made but а weak impact on Arabia which preserved its age-old isola- 
tion. Carlyle forwards this interesting view, stating that 


Obscure tidings of the most important Event ever transacted 
in this world, the Life and Death of the Divine man in Judea, 
at once a symptom and cause of immeasurable change to all 
people in the world, had in the course of centuries reached 

у Arabia too; and could not but, of itself, have produced 
fermentation there. (Heroes, 51) 


Carlyle does not want to devalue Christianity as such, because 
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he believes that Islam and Christianity are essentially the same. His 
main purpose is to attack the defamed Christianity that grew futile in 
the hands of some Oriental theologians. For him, the weaknesses of 
these churches served to justify the rapid spread of Islam, in addition 
to their rapid recession. Thus when he identifies the essence of Islam 
with that of Christianity, he implies the inadequacy of the Oriental 
churches. If the soul of Islam is “properly the soul of Christianity” 
(Heroes, 57), then the retreat of the Oriental churches before Islam 
would show that they were un-Christian in the true sense of the word. 
Instead of preaching the lively doctrines of their religion, the Christian 
clergymen devoted their energies to the seemingly endless debates on 
some sophisticated and suffocating formulas. 


Mahomet’s Creed we called a kind of Christianity; and re- 
ally, if ме look at the wild rapt earnestness with which it 
was believed and laid to heart, I should-say a better kind 
than that of those miserable Syrian Sects, with their vain 
janglings about Homoiousion and Homoousion, the head full 
of worthless noise, the heart empty and dead!... Out of all 
the rubbish of Arab idolatries, argumentative theologies, tra- 
ditions, rumours and hypotheses of Greeks and Jews, with 
their idle wiredrawings, this man of the Desert... had seen 
into the kernel of the matter. (Heroes, 62-3) 


For Carlyle, Islam’s sweeping triumph in Arabia and the neighbouring 
lands bears implicit witness to the frailty of all the religious traditions 
which existed then no matter whether such traditions were supposedly 
revealed or idolatrous. Islam, he adds, conquered “nothing which does 
not deserve to be conquered. What is better than itself, it cannot put 
away, but only what is worse.” (Heroes, 61) 


Carlyle’s notion of Islam’s supremacy to the other religious 
traditions of Arabia comes to support his brilliant defence of Muhammad 
against the European charge that he, as a young boy, was “taught” the 
doctrines of the Judaic-Christian tradition by Sergius, the Nestorian 
monk (Heroes, 52). It also contributes to disproving the European 
legend that the Prophet was assisted during the announcement of his 
message by a Jewish scribe who introduced him to the Old Testament,”! 
a legend which Irving echoes in Mahomet. It is logical for Carlyle to 
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say that a passive copier cannot “manufacture” a religious system 
superior to those which he copied from. 


Perhaps this point demonstrates Irving’s weakness as a histo- 
rian, because he includes all materials available to him regardless' of 
their historical adequacy. Thus, he repeats such false themes as the 
Prophet Muhammad’s “Jewish” mother, and his employment of a circle 
of Jewish and Christian friends to work out the new religious system 
(Mahomet, 74). This leads him to an apparent contradiction, because 
such preconceptions do not fit in with his avowed dislike for, and fierce 
attack on the inadequate Christian teachings of the Oriental churches 
available in the Prophet Muhammad's time. 


Before discussing the Christian sects, Irving tackles the Jews of 
Arabia who, he states, were of two origins, native and immigrant. The 
native Jews were those who lived in Arabia and embraced their faith 
*very vaguely and imperfectly," whereas the immigrant Jews were those 
who took refuge in its deserts to escape the Roman invasion of Pales- 
tine (Mahomet, 27-8). The first group incorporated the refugees, mak- 
ing a distinct Jewish community with its own castles, strongholds and 
colonies. By the time of thé advent of Islam, the Jews were consider- 
ably powerful and influential that the Prophet took them into account 
especially after the Hegira (Migration to Madinah). But once again 
Irving sonorously echoes the Western misconceptions when he goes so 
far as to allege that the Prophet flattered their feelings to the extent 
that he “modelled many of his doctrines on the dogmas of their 
religion. (Mahomet, 146) 


Such distortions as the Prophet Muhammad's selective 
compilation of his doctrines from the Old Testament and the Mishnu 
(Mahomet, 73) are unfortunately included in Irving’s book. But this 
must not blind us to the fact that, by the time of the advent of Islam, 
the Jews were already an influential minority which contributed to the 
economical, social and cultural life of such city states as Madinah. 
History informs us that they had important poets such as Simew'al who 
produced a masterpiece of Arab saga. Their encounters with the Mus- 
lim fighters, at a later period of conflict, exhibit manoeuvering chief- 
tains and fierce knights after the medieval Arab model.? 
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reports that St. Paul was the first to teach its аанай ere accord- 
ing to the saint's epistle to the Galatians (Mahomet, 28). Nevertheless, 
the purity of the roots does not guarantee the purity of the offshoots. 
The third-century dissensions that rose in the Oriental churches began 
& phase of seemingly endless fragmentation and, therefore, "filled the 
deserts of Arabia with anchorites, and planted the Christian faith among 
some of the principal tribes." (Mahomet, 28) 


As an example of the acculturated pre-Islam Christians, Irving 
recalls a historically very significant man; Waraqah ibn Nawfel, the 
cousin of Muhammad's wife who anticipated his prophethood. Origi- 
nally а Jew, he was converted to Christianity by this time (Mahomet, 
56). The translator of the Scriptures, and *a household oracle of 
Mahomet in matters of religion" (Mahomet, 61), Waraqah informed his 
cousin after having consulted him about her husband's revelations, that 
"The angel who has appeared to thy husband is the same who, in days 
of old, was sent to Moses the son of Amran... Thy husband is indeed a 
prophet" (Mahomet, 61). Waraqah’s declaration is significant insofar 
as the Arab Christians and their beliefs are concerned. Even before the 
Prophet Muhammad's statement of Islam's lenient attitude to the fol- 
lowers of the revealed religions (people of the Book as they are called 
in the Qur'àn), some of the Christians rejected Christ's divinity and 
disbelieved the Trinity as в doctrine which contradicts the unity of God 
(Mahomet, 74). The Nestorians, in particular, ^ with whom Mahomet 
is known to have had much communication" (Mahomet, 74), condemn 
the worship of saints and denounce the use of paintings and images in 
church rituals. It is this agreement between Islam's and some Christian 
sects’ doctrines that made it possible for some Arab Christians to enlist 
themselves among the Prophet Muhammad's followers directly after he 
migrated to Madinah. Irving makes a revealing statement in this re- 
spect. "Indeed," he says, "the schisms and bitter dissensions among 
the Christians of the East had impaired their orthodoxy, weakened their 
zeal, and disposed them easily to be led away by new doctrines" 
(Mahomet, 146). They, therefore, sought a centre of spiritual author- 
ity which could endow them with a solid basis of certainty. According 
to Irving, the Islamic doctrines are not far removed from their own, 
making it possible for them to follow the new prophet. 
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To exhibit the controversy-ridden anarchy of the major sects of 
Oriental Christianity, Irving offers a brief, though revealing, survey of 
their doctrines. Referred to Nestorius, a fifth-century bishop of 
Constantinople, the Nestorians think it erroneous to consider Mary the 
Mother of God because, according to them, Jesus was a man, and Christ 
had two distinct natures, divine and human (Mahomet, 79). The Arians, 
on the other hand, believe that Christ is the Son of God, "but distinct 
from him and inferior to him," denying that the Holy Ghost is God 
(Mahomet, 79). No less significant within this context are the doc- 
trines of the Sabellians (forwarded by a third-century Lybian priest) 
who believe in the unity of God and in that the Trinity stands for three 
different states (Father, Son, and Holy Ghost), all forming but one sub- 
stance (Mahomet, 79). As their name indicates, the Monophysites af- 
firm that Christ was “combined of God and man, so mingled and united 
as to form but one nature" (Mahomet, 79). Branching from the 
Monophysites, and fierce opponents to the Nestorians, are the 
Eutychians who embrace the belief that Christ is "God before the in- 
carnation, and entirely man during the incarnation” (Mahomet, 80). 
They, therefore, deny Christ's double nature. А second branch of the 
Monophysite sect is that -of the Jacobites who hold similar beliefs as 
those of the Eutychians, but are at variance with them in minor theo- 
logical issues. They were of great numbers in pre-Islam Arabia. 


Irving makes an interesting reference to the worshippers of Mary, 
the Mariamites and the Collyridians. While the latter sect consisted 
only of women who offered the Virgin “collyris” (twisted cakes), the 
former sect was embraced by men and women who held that “the 
Trinity consists of God the Father, God the Son and God the Virgin 
Mary” (Mahomet, 80). The Judaizing Christians, on the other hand, 
formed two major sects: the Nazareans and the Ebionites. The former 
sect affirms that Christ is the Messiah, while the latter sect believes 
that Christ is but a man, a prophet who did not exist before being born. 


Irving mentions the Docetes who represented a common sect 
which was divided into various sub-sects. Together with the Gnostics 
(who represented another independent sect), the Docetes assert the 
immaculate purity of the Virgin, believing that her conception and 
delivery were effected “like the transmission of the rays of light through 
a pane of glass, without impairing her virginity” (Mahomet, 80). They 
also advocate the divinity of Christ’s nature, stating that the Jews 
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crucified a phantom, and that the crucifixion and resurrection were no 
more than deceptive mystical exhibitions meant to instruct the people 
(Mahomet, 80). Set against this doctrine is that which the Carpocratians, 
the Basilidians and the Valentinians (sects named after prominent Egyp- 
tian controversialists) hold in common, alleging that Christ was no more 
than a virtuous mortal. He was chosen by God because of his wisdom 
and capability of teaching mankind. Thus, divinity was imparted on 
him only after St.John had baptized him (Mahomet, 81). 


The sects mentioned so far do not actually complement the whole 
list of the Christians of pre-Islam Arabia. Fearing that he may lose 
sight of his main argument and confuse the reader consequently, Irving 
contents himself with mentioning the names of the remaining sects, some 
of which still survive in the Middle East. The Maronites, the Corinthians 
and the Marcionites (Mahomet, 80-1) serve him further demonstrate 
“the perplexed maze of controversial doctrines." He, therefore, 
concludes that | 


It is sufficient to glance at these dissensions... which con- 
vulsed the early Christian church, and continued to prevail 
at the era of Mahomet; to acquit him of any charge of con- 
scious blasphemy in the opinion he inculcated concerning 
the nature and mission of our Saviour. (Mahomet, 81) 


Any reading of Carlyle's and Irving's commentaries on the pre- 
Islam religions of Arabia, however casual, will not fail to demonstrate 
а persistent awareness of periodicity, the cyclical pattern of rise and 
fall. Their praise of those religions in their early and primitive forms is 
not only meant to magnify the later deterioration, but is also meant to 
indicate the blinding influence time exerts on the people who inherit 
such religious traditions without questioning the changes, or inquiring 
into the modifications that are later introduced into them due to vari- 
ous interests. But this is not the authors' ultimate purpose because 
their arguments subtextually imply an oblique criticism to the deviation 
of the nineteenth-century religious practices from the primitive Chris- 
tianity of the early centuries. For both writers the plurality of Arab 
religious traditions and their consequent disintegration represent their 
inadequacy, as the jarring atomism of the time unravels the absence of 
а spiritual centre of authority capable of sweeping the degraded prac- 
tices through unifying the people under the banner of one religion. 
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Although part of historical narrative, Irving's survey bf those 
religious traditions is designed not only to instruct and edify, but also 
to please and entertain through preserving the legendary and the im- 
probable which the contemporary Western reader usually links the Ori- 
ent and the Oriental. Far from being a historian in the scholarly sense, 
he mixes historical truth and myth to come out with a book which com- 
bines the virtues of proper history with the delights of literary fiction, 
as a contemporary critic has justifiably noticed.” Aware of the popu- 
larity of the Arabian Nights both in America and Europe,” and respon- 
sive to his own admiration for this gem of folkloric literature,” Irving 
scems to have a persistent desire to preserve this portion of the Orien- 
tal past within the tradition of Oriental tale-telling Мо effort, whatso- 
ever, is made to remove the unbelievable that may distort historical 
data. But, nevertheless, his awareness of contemporary American life 
and social problems cannot pass unnoticed in his criticism of the Orien- 
tal Christian sects with their meaningless controversies and aimless theo- 
logical debates which led to their frailty and consequent collapse. He 
might have recalled the sects that were appearing in America when he 
wrote down his dislike for the Oriental sects of pre-Islam Arabia. 


For Carlyle, the vacuum that the religious plurality and segmen- 
tation of Arabia bespeaks is geared with his theory of the hero. Aware 
of the problems of Victorian Britain, and discontented with its chaotic 
and unrestrained liberty, he purposefully sharpens the disadvantages 
and demerits of a degraded spiritual life which, having no centre of 
authority to revolve round, was ridden by irresponsible clergymen and 
sham-heroes. Hence his implicit call on the contemporary Church to 
bestir itself and assume a more meaningful social role. He, therefore, 
reads his criticism of Arab idolatry to Victorian Britain as a corrective 
and a remedial measure, anticipating the coming of an Islam-like 
spiritual order which could impose discipline and revolutionize the 
potential heroic element of the nation, following the example of the 
phoenix’s fire-baptism. Thus his analysis of the corruption of Arabia’s 
religious life is meant to characterize the “one thing needful,” the 
historical hero. 


NOTES 


(1) For an analysis of Carlyle’s treatment of Islam and the Prophet 
Muhammad, with a specific reference to its reception by the 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 


nineteenth-century public, consult Byron Porter Smith, “The Hero аз 
Prophet," in his slam in English Literature (N.Y.:Caravan Book, 1939), 
pp. 219-48. 'Моге dedicated to the significance of Carlyle's lecture 
within the context of the history of the East-West relationship is W. 
Montgomery Watt's "Carlyle on Muhammed," Hibbert Journal,53 
(1954-5), рр 247-54. Also significant insofar as his philosophy of 
history and heroism is concerned is Muhammed А. Al-Da’mi’s unpub- 
lished Ph.D. thesis, “Arabian Mirrors and Westorn Soothsayers: Nine- 
teenth-Century Literary Approaches to Arab-Islamic History with Spe- 
cific Reference to Carlyle, Newman and Irving,” Hyderabad - India 
(1993), pp. 112-71. 


Thomas Carlyle, On Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the Heroic in 
History, in The Works of Thomas Carlyle, vol. v, ed. H.D. Traill (N.Y. 
Ams Press, 1980), p. 132. Subsequent references to this work are to 
this edition and will be incorporated within the text (Heroes) followed 
by page number. 


For an elaborated discussion of such Carlylean terms as “Dryadust” 
and “Sarcred Poet" within the context of his theory of history, consult 
Paul Turner, English Literature 1832-1890, Excluding the Novel 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1989), pp. 183-99. 


Thomas Carlyle, “On History,” in The Works of Thomas Carlyle, vol. 
xxvil (N.Y. Ams Press, 1980), pp. 93-4. 


Thomas Carlyle, “On History Again,” in ibid, vol. xxviii, p. 167. 
Ibid , рр. 168-9 

Ibid., p.168. 

Ibid., p. 173. 

For an analysis of such historical concepts as “periodicity” and “the 
cyclical" insofar as Carlyle's theory of history is concerned, consult 
Rene Wellek, "Carlyle and the Philosophy of History," Philological 
Quarterly, xxiii (Jan., 1944), pp. 57-76. Also relevant is Hill Shine’s 


Carlyle and the Saint Simonians: The Concept of Historical 
Periodicity (Baltimore: The John Hopkins Press, 1941). 


(10) Carlyle, “Оп History Again," p. 175. 
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(11) 
(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 
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Thomas Carlyle, Sartor Resartus (London: Dent, 1973), pp. 174-9. 


For a study of Past and Present, consult Grace J. Calder, The Writing 
of Past and Present: A Study of Carlyle’ Manuscript (New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1949). More relevant to his interest in the middle 
ages is Alice Chandler, A Dream of Order: The Medieval Ideal in Nine- 
teenth-Century English Literature (Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press, 1971), pp. 122-51. 


For a detailed study of Irving's Mahomet, consult Al-Da'mi, 
pp. 223-54. 


Ibid., pp. 253-4. 


Washington Irving, Mahomet and His Successors, vol. i, in The Works 
of Washington Irving, vol. vi (N.Y.: G.P. Putnam's Sons, 1881), p. 108. 
Subsequent references are to this edition and will be incorporated within 
the text (Mahomet), followed by page number. 


It may be interesting to mention that thore is a religious minority living 
near the marshlands in Iraq and Iran which is called Manda 'i or Subi in 
the local dialect. They are said to be the descendants of the Sabeans of 
old, and are well known for their glorification of the stars. For further 
information on this religious community, consult Lady E.S. Drower’s 
works “Mandaean Book of Black Magic,” JRAS (1943), pp. 149-181, 
and The Mandaeans of Iraq and Iran (Oxford: OUP, 1937). Also use- 
ful is K. Rudolph, “Problems of History of the Development of the 
Mandaean Religion,” History of Religion, по. 3, 8 (1969), pp. 210-35. 


Beongcheon Yu, The Great Circle: American Writers and the Orient 
(Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1983), pp. 25-39; see also 
Dorothee Metlitsky Finkelstein, Melville s Orienda (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1961), pp. 13-24. 


The present-day Yezidis of northern Iraq, who are called the Devil- 
worshippers, аге said to be a remnant sect of the ancient Magians. Their 
religion is based on dualism, but they glorify Satan (or Shaytan), the 
source of evil, to avoid his wrath. Consult Abdul Razaq al-Hassani, 
The Yezidis: Past and Present (in Arabic) (Baghdad, Al-Yaqidha 
Library, 1982), pp.36-44. Also significant is E.S. Drower, The 
Peacock Angel (London, 1941). 
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For an idea on the tensions and complexities a praise ог a defence of 
Islam could stir in Victorian England, consult Thomas Prasch, "Which 
God for Africa: The Islamic-Christian Missionary Debate in Late- 
Victorian England," Victorian Studies, no. 1, 33 (Autumn, 1989), 
pp. 51-3. 


Edward W. Said, Orientalism (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1978), 
pp. 230-4. 


Smith, p. 8. 


For an account on the encounters between the early Muslims and Jews 
in Madinah, see Ameer Ali, А Short History of the Saracens (London: 
Macmillan and Co. Ltd.), p. 13. j 


Quotod in Pierre M. Irving, The Life and Letters of Washington Irving, 
vol. iv (N.Y.: G.P. Putnam, 1863), pp. 63-4. 


For а study of the contemporary British and European interest in the 
Arabian Nights, consult Muhsin J. Ali, Scheherazade In England: А 
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(Washington, D.C.: Three Continents Press, 1981). In America, see 
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SHAH WALIY-ALLAH DIHLAVT: 
AN ANALYSIS OF HIS SUFISM 


ABDUR RASHID BHAT 


SuFIsM or tasawwuf has been an important mode of understanding and 
experiencing Islam since the days of the Prophet's Companions. In its 
inception it was characteristic of zuhd (asceticism), tawakkul (reliance 
upon Allah) and simple living.? It get impetus in due course of time 
when some influential personalities of Islam like Abü Yazid al- Bistami 
(d. 874), Dhu al-Nün Misri (180-245), Junayd Baghdadi (d. 298/910), 

Abu Nasr Sarraj al-Tūsī (d. 378/988), Abu Hamid al-Ghazali (1058- 
1111), Abu 'l- Qasim al- -Qushayri (986-1074) and Shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir 
Jilani (470-561/1077-1166) contributed remarkably to its thought and 
practice. This gave rise to a specific interpretation of Islam as well as 
the development of Sufi tarYqahs (orders) and establishment of zawiyahs 
(hospices). Jawhid, knowledge, obedience, piety and many other re- 
lated themes of Islam found new dimensions and angles of approach. 
The trend is also characteristic of the Indian scholars and preachers of 
Islam. Here both the Sufis and the scholars made a good use of this 
trend in their discourse and writings. Shaykh Abu al-Hasan ‘Ali al- 
Hujwirt (b. А.н. 400),? Khwajah Mu ‘in al-Din Chishtf (1143- 1234 c.E.),* 
Nizam al-Din Awliya' (b. 1336 c.£.),* Shaykh Sharaf al-Din Yahya 
Maneri (d. 1380 c.£.),° and Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi (d. 1034/1625)’ 
are some notable Indian personalities in this domain. 


Shah Waliy-Allah too is found using this mode of interpreting 
Islam. He has devoted a good number of works! to the various themes 
of Sufism. We shall confine ourselves to his philosophy of Sufism, his 
description of some of its important practices and his response to the 
doctrines of the wujwd and shuhüd. 


Like his theological thought Waliy-Allah explores keenly the phi- 
losophy? of Sufism and presents his Sufi thought in a systematic way. 
He defines Р? (Islam) as an entity of two major components — exo- 
teric and esoteric. The exoteric is related to guidance and shaping of 
man’s actions, matters and social activities. He conceives the SharT'ah 
as that constituent of Din which directs exoteric and social life of man 
and checks the rise of tyranny and conflicts in the world — magalih- -i 

‘ammah,"° The other component, according to Waliy-Allah, is related 
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to internal states and activities of man which is called Sufism or DIm-! 
Ват.“ This component treats the mystical states of man in relation to 
his Lord (Allah). 


Shah Waliy-Allah constructs his system of Sufism on /hsan" 
mentioned in the famous Hadith of the Prophet (p.b.u.h.) known as 
Наапһ-і Лбта'П. Yn the Hadith, DIn is described as representing three 
stages of development in man — Islam, мап and Ihsan. In the Hadith 
the Prophet (p.b.u.h.) defines /Asdn as following: 


(Ihsan is) to worship Allah as if you see Him; if do you not 
see Him then (you must at least be conscious that) He sees 
you.” : 


Thsan із, therefore, a state in which the close relationship with 
God and His presence is felt by the worshipper or servant that renders 
his worship the submissive character — khushw‘ wa Ећмам“. In the 
Sufi terminology the state is sometimes defined as tawajjuh and Jadhb. s 
Waliy-Allah holds that as the * Лажа’ and the mujtahidin (investiga- 
tive legists) protect the exoteric component of Din similarly the pious 
personalities — Awliyá '-Allah — guard the esoteric dimension. People 
turn to the latter for knowledge and purification of their heart. The 
Awliya’, says Walty-All&h, attract the people through their ма ‘rifah, 
tawajjuh and kashf and consequently the way to discipleship is opened." 
At the different stages of history various tarIgahs came into being. 
Among them Waliy-Allàh considers Junaydiyyah, HakTmiyyah, 
Muhasibiyyah, Haqiqiyyah, Nuriyyah, Tayfuriyyah, Qadiriyyah, 
Akbariyyah, Suhrawardiyyah, Kubrawiyyah, Dusuqiyyah and 
Chishtiyyah as some of the popular Sufi orders of the Muslim world.’ 


Shah Waliy-Allah discusses the philosophy of tasawwuf through 
reviewing its four epochs in the Muslim history. The first epoch, he 
says, began from the life of the Prophet Muhammad (p.b.u.h.) and his 
Companions." During this time tasawwuf functioned in subordination 
to the exoteric matters of Dn — SharT'ah. The pious men attained the 
state of /hsan by observing salah, reciting the Qur’an, observing fasts, 
paying zakdh and struggling for jihdd with keenness. They did not 
indulge in meditations (tafakkwrat) and absorptions but their adher- 
ence to the Shar Tah rules, recitation of the Qur’an and adhkar-i kalimat 
made them to attain what was thought later to be possible only through 
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suluk (travelling the Sufi path). Such men of the epoch, states Waliy- 
Allah, achieved both kinds of contentment of the spirit and the body on 
account of their honest adherence to the Sharl'ah.! The second 
period began with Junayd Baghdádi,'? whom he calls the leading figure 
among Sufis. Although, during this period, most of the Sufis repeated 
the previous Sufi practice yet many of them developed special quali- 
ties. These qualities were belittling of love for worldly things and re- 
sorting to meditations: dhikr, тигадађаћ, тијаћадаћ and kashf. Such 
men were conscious of the impulsive self (nafs) and the Satanic temp- 
tations.” The practices of the fariqah enabled them to overcome these 
deceptive temptations and arouse in them deep love for God and helped 
them to take upon them His colour — sibghat-Allah.? However, 
tawajjuh, i.e. the concentration of soul on the Ultimate Reality to such 
an extent that it gets coloured with God's colour, did not reach its 
zenith during this period.? The men of the path were overwhelmed by 
the light of obedience and worship of God yet the spiritual ecstasy of 
tawajjuh manifested merely on occasions as the flashes of lightning. 

At this time the importance of Jata’if (spiritual subtleties) and use of 
Бау ‘аһ (allegiance) were introduced and consequently Sufism became 
the tariqah to realize the reality of life.” The third period which was 
associated with Shaykh Abu Sa'id bin Abi al-Khayr* (d. 1043. c.e.) 
and Shaykh Abu’l-Hasan al-Kharaqani? (d. 1033 с.к.) witnessed a new 
development of tasawwuf. The Sufis through the practice of јааћђ 
(absorption in God) attained the state of tawajjwh and realization of 
the Essence of God upon whom all the things depend — Qayyüm of all 
things. Such men, states Waliy-Allah, absorbed in His Being, found their 
personalities coloured by His favours. They no longer required 
тијаћадаћ (self-mortification) and adhkar (remembering the sacred 
words) and confined themselves in one mystical state — tawajjuh. Ac- 
cording to Waliy-Allah, there was no difference made or suggested be- 
tween Tawhid-i Wujudi and Tawhid-i ShuhudT" at this stage of the de- 
velopment of tasawwuf. The main objective of the Sufis was to absorb 
into the Being of God and experience the spiritual blessings of that 
ecstatic state. The fourth period started little time before al-Shaykh 
al-Akbar ibn ‘ArabT (1165 - 1240).? In this period, says Waliy-Allah, 
the vision of the Sufis went beyond the existing knowledge of mystic 
states and stations and they got engaged in discussion of the different 
Sufi theories about highest realities of life. They found out the stages 
of wujud (being), tanazzulat (descents) and the ways of manifestation 
from the Necessary Being (Wajib al-Wujud).? 
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: Shah Walty-Allah views each of the above mentioned epochs of 
tasawwuf as the manifestation of one common base—i/hsan—though 
they differ in terms of their respective states and stations of mysticism. 
He holds that God has sanctioned their validity and mala’-i a‘la, 
(sublime angelic assembly) also recognized their importance. In his 
assessment of the four stages of development of tasawwuf, Waliy-Allah’s 
emphasis is upon their evaluation in the historical context taking into 
account the circumstances and trends of the respective times into 
consideration. The yardstick of judgement for the sayings and states 
of one period, he observes, cannot be applied to those of the others.” 
This is illustrative of Waliy-Allah's approach to Sufism in its proper 
perspective, on the one hand, and marks his reconciliatory method, on. 
the other. By this the philosophy and the importance of tasawwuf as 
developing the inner self of man to its best perfection becomes intelli- 
gible. Apart from his unfolding of the different epochs of Sufism, 5ћаћ 
Waliy-Allah's description of its practices is also significant. He talks 
about various practices of the ѓагГдаћ like obedience (га at), dhikr 
(words used іп remembering awrad, a routine programme of dhikr and 
reading of the Qur'ün), murdqabah (meditation) and karamah (miracles 
performed by Awliya’) which lead a Sufi to realize his chief objective 

— musháhadah-i Нада (mystic vision of the Ultimate Truth). His treat- 
ment of these issues has won both the positive and the negative 
responses from the side of scholars. 2 : 


Obedience (ta а) t to the SharJ‘ah is considered by Waliy-Allah 
as the primary requisite for traversing the path of Sufism. By obedi- 
ence to the SharT‘ah, he means adherence to authentic beliefs and es- 
tablished regulations of Islam. Here the sa/ik (the traveller in the mys- 
tical path) is obliged to follow them on the model of the Companions 
(Sahabah), the Tabi ‘in and the Tab '-i Tabi‘In.* Waliy-Allah cautions 
of following the controversial interpretations of the mutakallimun (scho- 
lastic theologians) regarding Islamic beliefs, and simultaneously sug- 
gests the sa/ik to avoid indulging into the intricacies of tanazzulat of 
wahdat al-wujud in his early stage of зиј He also holds that if the 
salik is not well versed in his direct understanding of Hadith and the 
sayings (dthar) of the Sahabah, ће is bound to follow any of the four 
Sunni schools of law and must. guard himself against the vague differ- 
ences and deductive methods of the later fugaha’.* Waliy-Allah’s 
emphasis on this aspect of suluk signifies that he does not exclude 
tasawwuf from the Shari'ah. As such he follows the tradition of the 
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renowned Sufi scholars like Junayd Baghdadi, Ghazali, Shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Qadir ЛПапї and Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi.* 


Adhkár and awrdd are considered by Waliy-Allah as the next 
important practices for the sa/ik. He holds that a good formulation of 
these is found in the works of Shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir Лап: (1077 - 1166 
С.Е ), Sayyid ‘Alf Hamadani (b. 1314 с.к.) and а1-Сһата (d. 1111 c.g.).* 
He emphasizes that the best among them are those which are found in 
the collection of Hadith. Here the запЕ must guard himself against the 
display (riyd") and receive such adhkār and waza'if from his Sufi- 
guide as would endow him with higher states of mystical development. 
These adhkdr are the means to keep away the sá/ik's mind Кот the 
luxuries of the world and imbibe in him love for God." Walīy-Allāh 
here also attempts to resolve the misunderstanding about Khwajah 
Naqshband's alleged invalidation of vocal adhkár and his advocacy for 
the silent dhikr. Regarding the former issue, he says that it is not true 
that Khwajah Naqshband denied adhkár totally whereas the fact is that 
he approved those which he found within the collections of Hadith.” 
The Khwajah himself never prescribed the adhkar like those of other 
Sufis and impressed upon the sa/ikin to follow them as per the ahddith 
of the Prophet (p.b.u.h.). Regarding the other issue, Waliy-Allah holds 
that both loud and silent dhikr are uttered by the tongue as per the 
Hadith and to say that it is qa/bT (remembrance through heart) is even 
implicit in the Hadfth. When it is said that it (dhikr) is qalbT, it means 
that its impressions pass from heart to intellect. The significance of 
dhikr is thus extended rather than ignored by the Naqshbandis.” 


Furthermore, Waliy-Allah, like some other Sufi scholars, con- 
ceives dhikr- as central to concentrate on the Essence of God. This 
develops in the sa/ik states of jadhb (absorption) and wajd (ecstasy) 
which in due course of time become а common quality of his self.” 
According to Waliy-Allah, it is the stage where the salik has to 
undergo тигадађаћ. He observes: 


By muraqabah it is meant that the sa/ik puts his faculty of 
understanding upon comprehending God. He may collect in 
his: mind the state of separating the soul from the body or 
put his mind upon such kind of the state so that his intellect 
and the other senses become subservient to the main con- 
centration (on Allah). Consequently such states descend 
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upon the sa/ik that may lead him to witness the mystical se- 
cret. The more powerful, by nature, towards witnessing the 
unseen the sa/ik is, the more in fortune ће is.“ 


This indicates that »urdiqabah is the state of contemplation where 
the salik surpasses all worldly considerations and finds his self in com- 
munion with God. He observes the light of God everywhere. The main 
objective of the мигадађаћ is thus to witness the light of God through 
‘spiritual experience. Waliy-Allah, at another place,” emphasizes that 
it is to follow the process of keeping oneself aloof from worldly ob- 
jects and getting absorbed into the vision of Self-subsistent Necessary 
Being. He also refers to the significance of different mwraqabahs which 
distinguish spiritual experience of one type from another.“ 


Although жигадађаћ makes the salik witness the light of God 
from all sides it is, thinks Waliy-Allah, the last stage of the salik's jour- 
ney. The states that after passing the stage of muraqababh the salik can 
then opt for the course of swluk or Jadhb.* In the former he realizes 
more moral qualities like humility, purity and intense love (“ishg). The 
latter, i.e. Jadhb, does not mean to absorb absolutely in God's Self and 
forget all other things excluding even the observing of the SharT'ah, 
but indicates the state where the veils of determinations of жијма from 
the universe to the Essence of God are torn away and the salik’s ego 
moves toward the Prime Ego (God).“ The specification of wujud dis- 
solves to lead the salik to communion with God — the Ultimate Truth. 
This course of jadhb comprises the following: 


a) TawbhId-i Af'alf (Oneness in Actions) — Here the salik dis- 
covers that all movements and actions of the world are 
through the planning (tadbir) of God. By this discovery the 
salik places his full trust in God.” However, it does not 
mean that the cause and the effect are absolutely ignorable 
but play their own role аз per the sunnah (pattern) of God. 
Waliy-Allah conceives it as the reality witnessed through its 
shadows which are not other than the reflections of the 
Actual.” 

b) Tawhid-i Sifati (Oneness of the Qualities)—This comes to 
the salik after the TawhId-i Af'alT. It indicates that there is a 
unity (archetypal) in the various forms of phenomena. For 
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example, there are many candles yet all candles have the same 
wax;many individuals in the same way represent one univer- 
sal man. Similarly to the 527/4, the reality of this world is 
colourless one Being whom the sa/ik experiences spiritually 
through the forms and objects. * 


c) Tawhid-i Dhat7 (Oneness of the Essence ) — This is attained 
when the sãlik contemplates his own ego and dwells upon 
it, and achieves through this refineness of the ego's com- 
munion with the essence of being. Here the sá/ik's experi- 
ence reach the state where the veils in between the two egos 
disappear and the state of Jawhid-i Dhátl'descend upon him 
like a thunder-bolt. Waliy-Allah calls this the highest stage 
of jadhb where the salik is supposed to have a stop in order 
to experience and apprehend what is revealed to his ego.?! 
He is exposed to the Ultimate Reality and as such his course 
of jihad becomes complete.? Notwithstanding the salik’s 
own estimation of it is as Tawhid-i Wujudi, he, however, 
retains his normal position (бада ") by observing the stages 
of the experience as the result of the processes of the spiri- 
tual experience— process of zilliyyat, the process of the 
qualities of attributes and the process of ego. This in total- 
ity becomes the passage from tashbTh (simile) to tanzTh (tran- 
scendence) and most of the аз, according to Walty- Allah, 
recognize this course as the crux of their path (tarTqah),? 
and if differences do occur among the Sufis it is due to the 
multiplicity of the interpretations of the processes and the 
experiences.“ 


At this place it is relevant to mention Shah Waliy-Allah's 
response to Tawhid -i Wujudi as propounded by ibn ‘Arabi and 
TawhId-i Shuhudi as formulated by Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi. Both the 
concepts have come forth as the dominant doctrines in the subsequent 
history of Sufism. During the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries 
many controversies arose about them.” 


Ibn ‘Arabi’s viewpoint is that Being (Wujud) is one and the world 
is determination (/а 'ayyun) of the Former. Multiplicities proceed from 
the Being, yet its unity and ratification do not suffer. Ibn ‘Arabi, thus, 
sets forth two fundamental postulates in his approach to Tawhid. One 
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is that world is the self -revelation (tajallf) of God. The second is that 
the world is one with God in its being, attributes and acts. Shaykh 
Ahmad Sirhindi, on the other hand, views that the real being is one and 
the world is imaginary (mawhwm) or shadowy (2) being. The two 
are distinct and separate though not unrelated to each other. The world 
is dependent upon God for its movement, knowledge and power. 
Sirhindi does not call the objects of the world аз а/-а ‘уап al-thabitah 
(determinate forms) but as haqa M. mumkinat (the essence of 
contingent beings). 


Like some of the other quarters of the Muslim world, there ex- 
ists in India strong controversies on the two doctrines of Tawhid. Those 
who adhere to wahdat а!-љијма oppose Sirhindi's жалаа; al-shuhud. 
Shah Walty-Allah responds to both the doctrines in a positive way and 
attempts at their reconciliation. Recently, M. Abdu! Haq Ansari has 
refuted this attempt of reconciliation of Shah Waliy-Allah which ac- 
cording to him amounts to the revival of wahdat al-wujud.* However, 
a group of scholars of the modern times, namely, Mawlana ‘Ubayd- 
Allah Sindhi,? Dr. Mir Valiuddin,® Prof. Muhammad Sarwar,“ Sabah 
al-Din ‘Abd al -Rahmán* and Prof. Ziaul Hasan Faruqi® hold that Waliy- 
Allah’s response to the doctrines is that of a reconciliatory character. 
These scholars have not, however, elaborated their opinion and as such 
the position of Waliy-Allah has been left unclarified. It can be briefly 
explored by analyzing the following important points: 


a) Notwithstanding the adherence of his father to Tawhid-i 
Waujud?,* Shah Walfy-Allah himself was concerned with the 
reconciliation of the two doctrines. It is well discerned in 
his Fuyüd al-Haramayn and “Maktub-i Madani.” The 
second *mushKhadah" in Риуха al-Haramayn describes 
Waliy-Allah’s dream wherein he is entrusted by the two 
groups of tasawwuf with the task of resolving their differ- 
ences on Sufism (i.e. wujud and shwhud).9 sire -i 
Madani’’® is a reply to the letters of Effendi Тата“ 
‘Abd-Allah al-Rumi al-Madari*' seeking therein cláfication 
on the issues of wahdat al-wujud and wahdat al-shwhud from 
Shah Waliy-Allah. The Maktub is a clear attempt to 
harmonise the difference between the two doctrines of 
Tawhid vis-à-vis Sufism. 
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b) According to Waliy-Allah, the wujudIs find out the single 
reality deep into the mulipule objects of the world. Though 
the objects, he states, differ in many ways as do the models 
made of wax, yet at the root they emanate from one Being 
— God. * The shuhudis, too, writes Walty-Allah, reach the 
relationship between hadith (contingent) and qadim and the 
process of organization is related to the Attributes of God.® 
In both the doctrines God's omnipotence is the focus of the 
understanding and Waliy-Allah conforms to their being true 
even at the level of kashf (knowledge through mystical 
means). ; 


d) Shah Waliy-Allah, however, finds limitations in Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
term of tanazzulát (determinations) and Sirhindi's Љада 'iq 
al-mumkinat (the essences of contingents) for conveying the 
reality of being (wujud). He uses the expression al-wujud 
al-munbasit (the universal existence) to apprehend the indi- 
viduality of wujud." The former does not make any clear 
distinction between Being and non-Being and as such vitia- 
tion of God's transcendence seems to occur in it. In the 
latter the confusion about the innate attraction towards God 
is found. Walty-Allah, in view of the exigency of the times 
arising due to the burning controversies on the issue, de- 
votes himself to the simplification of the two doctrines in & 
moderate way. So when he says that wujud is munbasit he 
seeks unity between a‘yan (ideas) and mawjudat (forms).” 
Al-wujud al-munbasit pervades over both the ‘determina- 
tions’ and the contingents. It is the descent of knowledge 
and action from God and, in other words, а manifestation 
of His Attributes. In'his concept of al-wujud al-munbasit 
Waliy-Allah attempts to remove the misunderstanding found 
about the essence and the activities of Being. He writes: 


Since God is one, nothing proceeds from Him except 
one.... and this one thing is in our view the Universal Ex- 
istence that permeates everything that exists, or does not 
exist but God knows that it will exist. The existence is 
common between all existing beings contrary to the view 
of philosophers. For there is nothing in the view of true 
gnostics (muhaqqiqin) that could be conceived of pos- 
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sessing Absolute Existence except God, and the world is 
no more than the ideas of God subsequently qualified with 
existence.” 


‘This shows that Shah Waliy-Allah’s religious thought is charac- 
terized by Sufi mode having a theological (kalamT) bearing. Notwith- 
standing its legacy in the history of Islam he describes the practices of 
the farIqah, like obedience to Allah, recitation of the Qur’an and real- 
izing {ће патез of Allah through dhikr, awrad, muraqabah, tawajjuh, 
Jadhb and kashf іп a systematic way. This Sufi trend however, does 
not affect adversely on his insistence on adherence to the SharT'ah. 
Based on Islamic principles of /Asan, tazkiyah and profound love of 
God, it rather strengthens the individual's adherence to the SharT‘ah. 
Richness and perfectness of the personality becomes the chief goal of 
his fife. Throughout his elucidation of this trend in understanding the 
multi-dimensional nature of religion, his approach is remarkable for its 
moderateness. His review of the four epochs of the history of tasawwuf, 
Naqashband's concept of dhikr and reinterpretation of the doctrine of 
wahdat al-wujud and wahdat al-shuhud speaks eloquently of his refor- 
mative and reconciliatory approach to Sufism. 


NOTES 


(1) Born in 1703 с.в., Qutb al-Din b. ‘Abd al-Rahim, generally known 
, as Walty-Allah, was one of the distinguished Islamic scholars of 
the Indian sub-continent. He was trained in his father’s seminary, 
Madrasah-i Rahimiyyah, Delhi, in both exoteric and esoteric sciences. 
In 1730 he went to Makkah and Madinah where he gained remarkable 
expertise in the sciences of Hadith and Fiqh under the guidance of tho 
scholars like Shaykh Muhammad Wafd-Allah and Shaykh Abu Tahir. 
On his return to Delhi in 1732, Shah Waliy-Allah concentrated deeply 
on Islamic education and reformation of his society on broader basis. 
By writing a good deal of works he contributed richly to Islamic sci- 
ences, Бат, tasawwuf and philosophy. Among his works Нијјаг- 
Allah al-Balighah, al-Budur al-Bazighah, TafhTmat-i Паћууаћ, al- 
Khayr al-Kathtr, Lamhat, Sat‘at, Ham'àt, al-Fawz al-Kabfr, al-Insaf 
Jf Bayan Sabab al-Ikhtilaf and ла! al-Khafá' ‘an Khilafat al-Khulafd" 
are of great merit and significance. 


(2) ‘Allama Muhammed Iqbal, Та 'rTkh-i Tasawwur (Makrabat al-Hasanat, 
\Delhi, Ist ed. 1989), pp. 32 and 53. 
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(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


eh А А. 
Abu `l-Hasan ‘Ali al-Hujwiri, popularly own as Data ӨМ) Bakhsh, 
was born at Ghazna and died at Lahore (поууйп Рајна е was one 
of those early Sufis who had settled in Тофа Не is the author f £a- 


mous Sufi treatise Kashf al-Mahjub besides rit al DI 
al Faná' wa '1-Вадй'. He conceives tasawwuf ад у 
spirit which is the reality of religion. Cf. Dr. Riyaz f 

kay Do Namwar Kirdar (Islamic Book Foundation, Delhi, 1991). - 






Khwajah Mu'fn al-Din ChishtT was born in Seistan in 1143 с.к. Не 
came to India little before the invasion of Shihab al-Din Muhammad 
Ghawri and acquired great fame as Sufi here. He is responsible for 
introducing Chishtiyyah order in India. Cf. S. Abul Hasan Ali Nadvi, 
Saviours of Islamic Spirit, vol. ii (Academy of Islamic Research and 
Publications, Lucknow, India, 1983) and S. Sabah al-Din ‘Abd al- 
Rahman, Bazm-i Sufiyah (Darul Musanniffh, Azamgarh, 1984). 


Nizam al-Din Awliya’ was born at Badaun and became an influential 
Sufi of his time. According to Barani, Nizam al-Din regulated the life 
of his disciples in accordance with the SharT'ah to reach the higher 
stages of spiritual development. His doctrines of guidance аге recorded 
in Кажа id al-Fu'ad of Amir Hasan Sijzi. Cf. К.А. Nizami's and 
N.A. Faruqi's recent works published from Delhi on the life and thought 
of this great Sufi of India. 


Shaykh Sharaf al-Dfn Yahya Maneri belonged to the Firdawsiyyah 
order of Sufism which was a branch of the Suhrawardiyyah order. He 
dwelled deep not only into the practical side but also into the theoreti- 
cal side of mysticism. In his Maktübát he has attempted to reconcile 
wahdat al-wujud with the law of Islam. Cf. Yusuf Husain, Glimpses of 
Medieval Indian Culture (Bombay, n.d.). 


Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi was the disciple of Khwajah Вад! bi-Allah 
(1563-1603 c.g.) who introduced Naqshbandiyyah order in India. Like 
the other Sufi scholars of the order Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi lays great 
stress on the observance of Sharl'ah. Cf. S. Abul Hasan Ali Nadvi, 
Saviours of Islamic Spirit, vol. iv (Academy of Islamic Research and 
Publications, Lucknow, 1983). 
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Al-Budur,al-Bazighah, al-Qawl al-Jamll, '*Maktüb-i Madam," Altaf 
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ОАрІ‹ SÁ'ID AL- ANDALUSI'S -_ 
ACCOUNT OF SCIENCE AMONG .. ` 
THE PEOPLE OF EGYPT 


M.8. KHAN 


Едурт, with a history going back about 6000 years, forms the sixth 
chapter of the Tabaqdt al-Umam' of Qadi Sa‘id al-Andalusi. Its En- 
glish translation is given below: 


TRANSLATION 


The sixth people (who cultivated science) are [those of] Egypt. 
The Egyptians possessed a great empire much respected in centuries. 
gone by and in distant past. The ruins (lit. vestiges) of their cities, old 
temples, scientific establishments can be seen which are present in (dif- 
ferent) climes till our own times. The people of the world agree that 
there is nothing in any clime among the eines ofthe world comparable 
to these ruins of Egypt. 


| The history of Egypt before the Deluge has disappeared but the 
ruins are still existent such as the pyramids,? the temples in caves dug 
in the mountains of the climes and other monuments. 


After the Deluge the people of Egypt were mixed up with other 
peoples, such as the Copts, the Greeks, the Romans, the Amalekites’ 
and others, but the majority of them were Copts. The Egyptians were 
amalgamated with them because of the excess of various ancient peoples 
who ruled Egypt such as the Amalekites, the Greeks and the Romans. 
For this reason, these different peoples formed a mixture and their par- 
ticular genealogies were concealed from them so that when they intro- 
duced themselves, they were satisfied to say that they belonged to a 
particular place of the country called Egypt. 


The boundary of Egypt* extends in longitude from Barqah in the 
south of the Mediterranean Sea up to Eilat from the coast of the Gulf 
which spreads out from the sea of Abyssinia (Ethiopia) to the Zanj, 
India and China—a distance of about forty days. Its boundary extends 
in latitude to the town of Aswan which is situated on the upper Nile in 
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the region of Upper Egypt (За Td)’ which is adjacent to Nubian terri- 
tory up to the town of Rashid‘ and the neighbouring areas where the 
Nile discharges its water into the Mediterranean Sea and other areas 
adjacent to it. The distance can be covered in about thirty days. 


The people of Egypt were Sabaeans' in the distant past worship- 
ping idols and propitiating them in temples, then they embraced Chris- 
tianity when it was preached. They remained firm in this religion until 
the Muslims conquered Egypt." Some of them embraced Islam and the 
others remained steadfast in Christianity as the "People of the Book" 
until to-day. : ` 


The ancient Egyptians living before the Deluge were interested 
in different branches of sciences and discussed the secrets of difficult 
problems. They believed (lit. saw) that in the world of generation and 
corruption, there lived many kinds of species of animals with strange 
forms and extraordinary constitutions before the (existence) of human 
beings." When the latter appeared, they overcome these species, and 
defeated them so that most of them were annihilated. They scattered 
the rest of them in the wilderness and deserts. Among them were ogres 
(man-eating giants) and ghouls" and others mentioned by al-Wagiff" in 
his historical book compiled on the chronicles of Egypt. If this is true 
about them (ancient Egyptians) then they were, in this view, far away . 
from the essence of wisdom and laws of philosophy." 


A group of learned men believed that all the sciences known 
before the Deluge originated from Hermes! the first who lived in 
Upper Egypt. He is the same person called by the Hebrews as Enoch 
son of Yarad son of Mahalaleel son of Anush (Enos) son of Shith (Seth) 
son of Adam, and Enoch was actually the Prophet 14гїз,!* peace be on - 
him. They say that he was the first to discuss the celestial ossence and 
the movement of the stars, he was the first to construct the temples and 
glorified (worshipped) God in it, the first to study the science of medi- 
. сте and compose rhythmic poems for the people of his time on terrestial 
and celestial subjects (lit. things). They зау that he was the first to 
predict the Deluge and expressed the opinion that a catastrophe from 
water and fire would strike the earth. He apprehended that knowledge 
'and other forms of arts and crafts would be destroyed. So he constructed 
the pyramids and sanctuaries in Upper Egypt." Therein he drew all 
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kinds of arts and crafts, all instruments and described the characteris- 
tics of the sciences with the aim and object of preserving them for the 
future generation because he was afraid that they may disappear from 
the world. 


Sà'id stated : In Egypt after the Deluge there lived learned men 
well-versed in different branches of philosophy relating to mathemati- 
cal, physical and metaphysical sciences especially in the composition 
of the talismans,'® charms, burning mirrors," alchemy and others. In 
Egypt in ancient times the intellectual centre and royal capital was the 
city of Memphis (Manf)'* which is situated at a distance of twelve miles: 
from Fustat.”” 


‘When Alexander founded Alexandria? people were attracted to 
it due to its architecture, salubrious climate and excellent water. It 
remained the centre of science and philosophy in Egypt till it was con- 
quered by the Muslims. ‘Amr ibn al-'Ás founded Fustat on the Nile in 
Egypt, which was known as Fustat ‘Amr. The people of Egypt of Arab 
and non-Arab origin settled here which became the capital of Egypt 
and it has remained as such till to-day. 


From among the ancient learned men of Egypt was Hermes II,” 
who was a travelling philosopher who moved about in countries and 
cities having knowledge about their foundation and temperament of 
their inhabitants. He is the author of an excellent book on the art of 
alchemy and another on poisonous animals.” After him from among 
their learned men (expert in) the science of numbers was Diophantus,” 
the Alexandtian who is the author of four discourses on the nature and 
peculiarities of numbers. One of their learned men in geometry, as- 
tronomy and movement of stars was Theon,* the Alexandrian, author 
of the Book on Celestial Spheres and the Book of Canon. In the Book 
on Celestial Spheres, he described the composition of these spheres 
and their numbers and the number of the revolutions of the planets, in a 
superficial manner without any proof whatsoever which is according to 
the system and method of Ptolemy in his Almagest.” 


Regarding the Book of Canon, Theon has explained in it the 


equation of the planets and the tables of their positions according to 
the system of Ptolemy. He added to them the calculation of the 
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movements and trepidation of the fixed planets?" which are based on 
the system of those who composed the talismans 


Among their distinguished men is the author of excellent books 
on the science of alchemy.” 


There are other scholars of Alexandria who abridged the books 
of Galen, the physician (а!-ћак ), and compiled them in the form of 
questions and answers. These summaries (of the works of Galen) tes- 
tify to their complete mastery of the languages and their expertise in 
the art of healing (lit.nedicine). Chief among them was Anqilaus” who 
collected the dispersed passages of Galen's views in thirteen discourses 
on the secrets of movements, written on the subject of harm to be 
caused to a person who indulges in sexual intercourse while suffering 
from a chronic disease. Не has discussed the consequences of this 
practice and how its harm can be averted (prevented). 


Among the Egyptian astrologers was Walis (Valens), ? author of 
the book entitled Roman al-Bazidaj written on the subjects of 
genethliaques with an introduction to astrology Апдагхаваг"' has stated 
in his book on this subject (nativity) that Valens' ten books contain the 
substance of all the works written on this subject and adds that he stated: 
Verily, I do not testify that all the sciences which they pretend not to be 
found in this book, either they exist or will ever exist. Sa‘id adds: I do 
not know the exact date of even one scientist of Alexandria? whom I 
have mentioned, nor possess detailed knowledge about him. Only scanty 
informations about their sciences and philosophy have reached us. You 
can know about them when you observe their ruins in Upper Egypt and 
their massive constructions in their neighbouring areas such as the 
amazing sanctuaries and their wonderful monuments which bear 
testimony to the vastness of their knowledge and a reminder of their 
importance. 


COMMENTARY 
Geography 


Like other chapters of his book, Sa‘id describes the geographical 
boundary of Egypt. He gives information about its three important 
towns. Manf or Memphis was the Egyptian capital where the 3rd, 4th, 
5th and 6th dynasties ruled for 500 years. It was important for Sa‘id 
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because it was the intellectual centre of Lower Egypt. He writes about 
Alexandria and mentions Fustat which was founded by ‘Amr ibn 
al-‘As, the Arab conqueror of Egypt. Sa‘id also mentions Sa‘id Misr, 
or Upper Egypt, and al-Rashid, or Rosetta 


He does not record the distances in marhalah between 
provinces, towns, districts and villages like Ibn Khurdadhbih and the 
other Arab geographers.’ However, Sa‘id adds that the whole country 
can be traversed in thirty days. 


The Kitab al-Buldan of al-Ya‘qubi does not give any new infor- 
mation and mentions some of the well-known towns, for example, 
Madinat al-Rashid or Rosetta. He particularly mentions the light-house 
on the coast of Alexandria and specially records all the important towns 
and villages on the route from Egypt to Makkah.? 


Under “Misr” Ibn Hawqal appends a two-page map of Egypt to 
his account and his description is more detailed and informative.’ Over 
and above Alexandria and Fustat, al-Istakhri also describes Nubia, 
Aswan, Ashmuin and other towns and mentions the gold mines of Nubia 
which made Egypt the wealthiest country of Islam.‘ 


AlI-Mas'üdi (d. 346/957) hailing from Egypt possessed a good 
knowledge of the geography and history of Egypt. An account of the 
pyramids and names of kings who ruled Egypt before or after the Del- 
uge are given in detail. He records the history of Joseph and Zulaykha 
and the Old Testament account of the conflict between Moses and Pha- 
raoh.* In the Мигиј al-Dhahab, al-Mas'üdi praises the Nile and gives 
an account of the construction of the pyramids. He reports from a 
Copt living at the court of the Tülünid ruler Ahmad ibn Tülün. Follow- 
ing other geographers he states erroneously that Misr was the name of 
one of the descendants of Ham the son of Noah,* which is repeated by 
al-Maqdisi." Al-Mas'üdi also states that the people of Egypt form a 
mixture of different ethnic groups which is copied by Sa'id.* Al-Mas'üdi 
also gives details of the construction of temples and sanctuaries 
(Вагабђ). Among the kings of Egypt, he lists 32 Pharaohs and records 
that Christianity spread in Egypt under Roman occupation. He devotes 
one full chapter on the foundation of Alexandria, its kings and its curi- 
osities [wonders?].° According to al-Mas'üdi, the total number of years 
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in which the Pharaohs, the Persians, the Romans, the Amalekites and 
the Greeks ruled Egypt adds up to 1,300 years." 


Al-Maqdisi has visited Egypt and his account is original based 
on personal observation. He praises Alexandria and Fustát and 
describes all the important towns such as Aswan, Fayyüm, Ikhmin, 
Tinnis, Рітуй and Qahirah" (Cairo) founded by Jawhar al-Fátimi."? 
Only two pyramids were known to him. Information about ShT‘ite, 
Malikite and other sects are given and he adds that a small number of 
Jews also lived in Egypt. A comparison of Sa‘id’s account with that of 
al-Maqdis? will show that the former was not interested in religious 
sects in which al-Maqdisi was interested. 


In his. Kitab А Чаа al-Nafisah, Ibn Rustah, places Egypt in the 
third Јат and records the routes from Fustat to Alexandria but pyra- 
mids and temples are not mentioned.” 


Al-Hamdani gives much original information about Egypt and 
the Nile, its strange flora and fauna which have to be analyzed and 
studied but contains much legendary material as well and things which 
are strange and curious. Only three pyramids are described by him. He 
gives an account of the Copts and different sects of Christians and 
records some demerits of Egypt.'*. 


_ —— The Нина al- Шат (compiled around 372/983) by an anony- 
mous author, written in Persian, derives information mostly from Arab 
geographers recording information about different important towns of 


Egypt." үн 


Yaqit records the latitudes and longitudes of the different towns 
of Egypt on the basis of a 21). Sá'id mentions the Amalek whom Yaqiit 
considers to be the descendant of ‘Amliq bin.Lawad bin Sam bin Nuh. | 
This Amalek was actually the Pharaoh. Thus he shows that the ethnic 
population of Egypt were both Semites and Hamites. He gives refer- 
ence to al-Khifat of Ja‘far al-Quda‘i as his source." 


Yäqüt has several entries about some ancillary subjects connected 
with Egypt. His geographical dictionary contains articles on Ватађг' 
(sanctuaries or stone caves) and Алгат5'" or Pyramids. Under 
al-Fustát,'? he has given a detailed account of the conquest of Egypt by 
the Arabs, and his entry on Alexandria is also quite informative.” 
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If the information about Egypt given by Sa‘id is compared with 
that of the Arab geographers, it becomes clear that Sa‘id was inter- 
ested in some of its aspects only and he was particularly interested in 
its sciences and scientists in which they were not interested. 


History 


Historical facts are not recorded in this chapter but for making 
the perspective clear a historical background is necessary. According 
to Sa‘id, the pre-Deluvian history of Egypt is not available. But Egypt 
hasa long and chequered history of at least 4000 years before the birth 
of Christ. The Pharaonic period covers from 3000 B.c.? to 332 в.с. 
when Egypt was conquered by Alexander the Great. Egyptian history 
did not come to an end then and Egyptology takes into consideration 
the time of Roman rulers down to the 3rd century c.g. The Romans 
conquered it in 31 B.c. Thirty of thirty-one dynasties ruled during this 
period.” 


Hieroglyphic script can be traced back to 4th millenium в.с. and 
its earliest evidence is found both in Upper and Lower Egypt.? 


Egypt was conquered by ‘Amr ibn al-‘As™ in 20/641 during the 
Caliphate of ‘Umar the second Caliph but this has not been recorded by 
Sa‘id as he does in the case of the Arab conquest of Persia and other 
countries. This introduced Islam as a new religion and Arabic as a new 


language in Egypt. 


On the basis of language the history of Egypt is generally 
divided into five periods: Old Egyptian from before 3000 to circa 2200 
c., Middle Egyptian ca. 2200 to ca 1600 B.c., Late Egyptian 
са. 1550 to са. 700 в.с., Demotic ca. 700 в.с. to ca. 400 c.g. and Coptic 
са. 2nd century С.Е. until at least the 17th century. It has been re- 
marked, "The stages of language development do not thoroughly cor- 
respond to historical epochs. Middle Egyptian as a language of litera- 
ture exists along with ‘Late Egyptian,’ ‘Demotic,’ ‘Late-Egyptian’ and 
‘Middle Egyptian’ could be used at the same time according to the 
situation." 55 ` 
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According to Sa‘id, Egypt embraces diverse ethnic communi- 
ties. He mentions only the Copts, Greeks, the Romans and the 
Amalekites. Originally, the Egyptians were an admixture of Hamitic 
and Semitic peoples who settled there most probably in the Paleolithic 
age which is not known to Sa'id. There were Greek colonies in Egypt 
especially living in a separate quarter at Memphis. The Amalekites 
were the populace of Palestine and the Canaan Valley who were the 
Pharoahs of Egypt. The Nubians and the Negroes had migrated to 
Egypt and they had kinship with the Egyptians. There were royal mar- 
riages between Egypt and Babylonia and trade relations between them. 
Due to the flow of population from the deserts of Arabia to Egypt there 
were also Arabian tribes and Assyrians. 


As the Semitic language structure of Egypt shows, a large part 
of its population was composed of the Semitic nomads of Asia and 
tribes of Eastern Africa such as Galla, Somali, and Bedja who formed 
an important part of its population. Similarly, the Libyans who had 
migrated to Egypt had kinship with the Egyptians and they ruled Egypt 
under the twenty-second dynasty. Therefore, it is found that ethno-- 
graphically speaking Egypt's population is actually composed of dif- 
ferent heterogeneous peoples from Asia and Africa. It is due to the 
fertile alluvial valley of the river Nile that different peoples from the 
adjoining regions migrated to Egypt.* 


Religion 


Qadi Sa‘id’s statement that the people of Egypt were originally 
Sabacans or pagans, then they embraced Christianity and after its con- 
quest by ‘Amr bin al-‘As, some of them were converted to Islam, is 
more or less correct. He uses the word Sabi’ah or Sabaeans for all non- 
Jewish, non-Christian and non-Muslim peoples in this chapter and in 
other chapters of the book which generally indicates pagans or star- 
worshippers. Here it is stated that they worshipped idols and propiti- 
ated them in temples. But they seem to be different from the Sabacans 
of the Qur’an or those who met the Caliph Ma'mün al-Rashid when he 
visited the marshes of Iraq.” 
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There are vast and varied sources about the pre-Christian reli- 
gion of Egypt which have been thoroughly studied recently.” In the 
Egyptian religion the idea of a universa! God had been developed, which 
was not known to Sa'id. He mentions the Ahrdm or Pyramids but had 
no knowledge that every pyramid was a tomb or a temple, for the mor- 
tuary cult of the King was connected with it. The sun was one of the 
principal gods and many sun temples were constructed. It was un- 
known to him that Egyptian religion co-existed with religions of for- 
eigners living in Egypt and there were many foreign gods venerated by 
the Egyptians.” 


It is recorded that Christianity first emerged at Cyrenaica and 
the evangelization of Egypt was started by Apostle St. Mark in the first 
century of the Christian era. It was preached also at Alexandria at the 
same time and this along with Cyrenaica became the two centres of 
Christianity in Egypt. The Patriarchs of Alexandria played an impor- 
tant part in the spread and development of the church and Christianity 
in Egypt. It was embraced first by the Greek population and it spread 
in the whole of north Africa, in Carthage and other places.” It is evi- 
dent from the City of God of St. Augustine of Hippo (354-430 с.к.) 
that evangelization was not quite successful in North Africa.” In the 
absence of any statistical record, it cannot be stated for certain as to 
what percentage of Egyptians had embraced Christianity but the popu- 
lation of Christians must have been quite large at the time of Muslim 
conquest. These Christians were called Copts and the Coptic language 
was used as a liturgical language. Similarly, there are no statistics to 
establish what percentage of Copts embraced Islam but according to 
the latest record 93 per cent of the population is Muslim now. Most of 
the Christian minority are Copts.? 


Sclence and Scientists in Egypt 


Sa'id states that the ancient Egyptians cultivated various 
sciences. Among the scientists of ancient Egypt Sa‘id mentions 
two Hermeses, Diophantus, Theon of Alexandria, Walis and Angilaus. 
Among other scientists he refers to Ptolemy and Andarzagar in 
passing. 


Three legendary Hermeses? are generally mentioned in 
historical and literary works of antiquity. The first Hermes who beats 
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the Hellenistic name of the Egyptian god Thoth is supposed to have 
lived before the Deluge. He invented all kinds of arts and sciences and 
preserved them from destruction on account of the Deluge and for this 
he constructed the pyramids and caves dug in mountains. Sa‘id men- 
tions only two Hermeses instead of three whose accounts are given by 
Ibn Juljul, a compatriot of Sa‘id (see below). Ibn Juljul's Hermes III 
becomes Hermes 1I in Sa'id's Tabagdt and his Hermes II who is sup- 
posed to belong to Babylenia is mentioned as one of the scientists in 
Sa'id's chapter on Chaldean sciences. Ibn Juljul's Hermes III who may 
have lived in Egypt after the Deluge is the Hermes I in this chapter of 
54:14. His student was Angilaus. Al-Mas'üdi states that Hermes 
assured the existence of seven southern climes corresponding with the 
northern climes.” He recorded that Hermes was considered as a writer 
on medicine, astronomy, magic end sichemy. 


‘Sa‘id states that according to Jewish and Islamic traditions the 
first Hermes is actually Enoch of the Old Testament (or Henoch in 
Hebrew) алй he Prophet Idris which is, according to the traditional 
account, capied Srem п Juljul who refers to Abū Ma‘shar al-Balki as 
his source  'Huwever, there isthe same difference in the family tree of 


Enoch or Idris. 


Diopharitus™ is mentioned next as a scientist of Alexandria. One 
of his works, the four discourses on the nature and properties of num- 
bers, is recorded Биш! its actual title is not given. He is not Proclus or 
Barqlas recorded in all the printed texts. He was born at Byzantium 
and sent'to Alexandria for education only.” He did not belong to Alex- 
andria. He was not an arithmetician and he did not write a treatise on 
numbers. Diophantus was a well-known arithmetician who flourished 
at Alexandria in the third century C.E.” His treatise on arithmetic is in 
thirteen books, six of which are extant in the Greek text. They were 
known as Algebra to the Arab scientists. Four hitherto unknown 
Magálahs (Chapters) of the Arabic translation of Diophantus’s work 
by Qust bin Lüqa have been found recently.” 


Theon of Alexandria is not mentioned by Ibn Juljul and he is 
first noticed by Ibn al-Nadim. He flourished in the middle of the fourth 
Christian century. S&'id records two titles of his works: The Book of 
Laws and the Book of Celestial Spheres, both related to Ptolemy's works 
as stated also by al-Ya‘qubi.” Their titles differ in al-Ya‘qubi and Ibn 
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al-Nadim. The latter records titles of one of his books" which include 
the two mentioned by Sa'id. Sa‘id’s criticism that the second book is 
superficial although based on the Almagest of Ptolemy is correct. His 
correct comment about the Book of Law suggests that this information 
is derived from a reliable source, but it has not been indicated and it is 
not found in Ibn Juljul’s book. , 


The editor of Ibn al-Qifti's text read it incorrectly as Funün and 
he has been noticed twice.“ However, information about him has been 
borrowed from this text of Sa'id. 


The name of the next Egyptian scientist, the author of a book on 
alchemy, has actually been dropped (see text). Ibn al-Qifti mentions 
him as Rüsham who lived in Egypt before the advent of Islam but it is 
difficult to identify him. 9 


Sa'id then states that some scientists from Egypt interested in 
Greek medicine wrote commentaries on the works of Galen. One of 
them is Anqilaus^ (not Asqilabius) as read by Fu’ad Syed, the editor of 
Ibn Juljul’s Tabagdt, whom he identified as a student of Hermes П. 
That he was a physician of Alexandria is attested by the fact that he is 
referred to several times in а/-НажГоЁ Abū Bakr al-Rizi. He із noticed 
not by Ibn al-Nadim but by Ibn al-Qifti (pp. 11-13) who copies infor- 
mation about him from $a‘id. Jundeshapur and Alexandria were two 
important centres of medical research at that time and Sa‘id had vague 
information about the latter. - 


Walis is another scientist mentioned by Sa‘id. Ма по states that 
he was & Greek astrologer whose work on nativities was translated 
first in PahlawT and from Pahlawi into Arabic.“ Sá'id had mentioned 
him as a scientist in his chapter on Chaldea but here he has mentioned 
him also as an Egyptian scientist. He was actually Vettius Valens—2nd 
century to 4th century C.E. Ibn al-Qifti calls him an Egyptian or a Rümi 
belonging to Byzantium, which is incorrect. He adds that he wrote on 
mathematical and astrological sciences.“ 


Sa‘id writes that Walis had written a book entitled Yaranadaj on 
the subject of genethliaques with information on the subject of astrol- 
ogy. · Не then adds that Andarzagar has stated in one of his books that 
Walis wrote ten books on this subject and he claimed that all the 
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information about astrology is included in his books. He claimed that 
there is no new information now over and above what has been stated 
in.his books, nor there will be any in future, on the subject. 


It is almost impossible to verify the authenticity of these state- 
ments from any source now. The name of Andarzagar and others have 
been mentioned with Walis.” 


Sources 


Like medieval Arab writers, Sa'id does not indicate the sources 
of his information. Throughout the chapter, he has mentioned only 
one source. He has stated that different kinds of animals with strange 
forms and extraordinary constitutions lived before the appearance of 
man in this world. When human beings attacked them, they were 
destroyed and scattered in the forests and deserts. He mentions al- 
Маз or al-Wasfi, the historian, and his work entitled AkAbdr Misr as 
his source for this statement. This work seems to have been lost so that 
it is difficult to identify the author correctly. The editor of a recent 
addition of the Tabaqat, Bu ‘Alwan, has stated that he was Ibrahim bin 
Wasif Shih who died in 599/1203 and mentions one of his historical 
works which is impossible and a “howler” as Sa‘id died in 1070 c.g. In 
the analytical index of al-Maqrizi's (d. А.н. 845 )* Kitab al-Mawd ‘iz 
wa 'I-I'tibàr fT Dhikr al-Khitat wa 'l-Athàr, this author has been identi- 
fied as Ibrahim ibn al-Katib ibn Wagif Shih who died in 599/1203 and 
the title of his book is stated to be Akhbar Misr wa ‘Аја "Бића. This 
title is mentioned twice in Volume I and twice in Volume II. It is quite 
evident that the above editor of the Tabaqat has copied this erroneous 
information from the Хала! of al-Maqrizi without any critical analysis. 
It is impossible to verify whether this source reference by Sa‘id is cor- 
rect or not. It is possible that the work of al-Wasiti or al- WasfT men- 
tioned by Sa‘id was available to him. Jalal al-Din al-Suyiiti, in his Husn 
al-Muhadarah, has listed the titles of all the books known to him which 
were written on the history of Egypt but al-Wasifi’s book or its author 
is not mentioned by him.” He is not mentioned either by Е. Rosenthal! 
or by Carl Brockelmann.? There was only one historian al-Musabbihi 
(d. 420/1029) who flourished before Sa'id and wrote the Kitab Akhbar 
Misr wa Када 'iluha.? А contemporary of Sa‘id was al-Quda'i (d. 454/ 
1062) who wrote on the antiquities of Egypt which were used by al- 
Maqrizi in his Khitat. 
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One of the sources of this chapter was Ibn Juljul's book Табада! 
al-Atibbà' жа !-Никата', a critical edition of which is available, but 
Sa‘id does not acknowledge it. Whatever ће has written about Hermes 
have been, without doubt, copied from Ibn Juljul’s work: Ibn Juljul 
himself has referred to Abu Ma'shar al-Balkhi an his Kitab al-Uluf (The 
Book of Thousands) as his source for information about Hermes.** Sa'id 
mentions only two Hermeses instead of three mentioned by Ibn Juljul. 
He condenses the account and changes his language. If the language of 
Sa‘id is compared with that of Ibn Juljul,* it becomes quite clear that 
the former has actually lifted sentences and phrases from the accounts 
of the latter. Sa‘id shortens the account and changes the language of 
Ibn Juljul. 


Several statements in this chapter concerning Hellenistic phi- 
losophy, science and alchemy suggest a Hellenistic source but it cannot 
be identified and S&'id's sources for the scientists of ancient Egypt can- 
not be found out. It is quite likely that the Arabic translation of 
Ptolemy's Almagest was available to him at Toledo. He has quoted 
from it in another chapter of.the Tabaqat, i.e. *Al-'Ilm fi'l-Yünan" 
(Science among the Greeks), Cheikho ed. (pp. 19-33). It cannot 
be believed that the books of ancient scientists mentioned by Sa‘id 
were actually available to him at Toledo: Most- of them are not extant 
to-day. , TES 


Critical Appraisal 


The history of Egypt is full of legendary material but Sa‘id does 
not record legends. The kinds of information recorded in this chapter 
are not found elsewhere. He writes about strange animals with peculiar 
constitution and appearance who were found before the advent of man 
who destroyed them. This seems to be the background of other ancient 
, civilizations of the world also, and man's confrontation with strange 
animals is often ascribed to remote areas and equally remote times. 
Sa'id writes about astronomy, mathematics, alchemy and medicine and 
he does not write about the theologians of Egypt. He had some knowl- 
edge of the scientific activities at Alexandria about which the Arab 
geographers and historians wrote almost nothing. It is a merit.of this 
chapter that it does not record well-known Biblical information about 
the conflict between Moses and Pharaoh or the episode of Joseph and 
Zulaykha. 
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This chapter gives information of a general nature. Abu Ma‘shar 
al-Balkhi had first circulated the legend about Hermes who is not 
mentioned by Sa‘id. He records information about Hermes on the 
authority of a groüp of learned men whom he does not specifically 
identify. i | 


Although there was direct cultural contact between Andalusia 
and Egypt because it was situated between Andalusia and Makkah, Sa‘id 
has not mentioned even one Muslim scientist of medieval Egypt or 
Alexandria belonging to the 9th or 10th centuries or even of the first 
half of the 11th century. However, he has mentioned some of them in 
his chapter on science among the Arabs. He has not acknowledged 
his indebtedness to his compatriot Ibn Juljul. 


He mentions in passing the Barad/ or sanctuaries or tombs and 
Ађмет or Pyramids. They were actually tomb-chambers or temples or 
graves of important Egyptian rulers who wanted to achieve eternity. 
There were many of them all over Egypt but none of them was particu- 
larly known to him. He had no information that the greatest achieve- 
ment of Egyptian science was the creation of a solar calendar. 


The two most important contributions of Egypt and most inter- 
esting for social and cultural history of antiquity have been completely 
omitted by Sà'id, i.e. Hieroglyphic script and mummification. The first 
Pharaoh developed the above script towards the end of the 4th 
millenium в.с.” and the people of Egypt achieved great perfection in 
making the mummies for the dead to become immortal. Most probably, 
books which provided information about these matters were not avail- 
able to him at Толедо,“ or Sa'id did not come in contact with some 
learned Muslim. or merchants who visited Egypt so that he could ob- 
tain first-hand information from them. However, it indicates the extent 
of knowledge a Mulsim scholar of Andalusia possessed about ancient 
Egypt in the middle of the eleventh century. 


Egyptology is a highly developed subject but this chapter can- - 
not be judged from the results of the most advanced and painstaking 
research done on the subject during more than one hundred years based 
on the excavations” undertaken by experts for a long time. 
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Jalal al-Din al-Suyüti, Tuhfat al-Kirdm ЈГ Akhbar al-Ahram, the Trea- 
tise on the Egyptian Pyramids, edited with introduction, translation 
and notes by L. Nemoy in the ZSIS, vol. 30/1 (по. 80), (Washington, 
February 1939), pp. 17-37; A. Fodor, "The Origins of the Arabic 


; Legends of the Pyramids,” in Acta Orientalia, vol xxiii/3 (Budapest, 


1970), pp. 335-363. Ann Rosalie David, The Pyramid Builders of 
Ancient Egypt (London, 1986), p. 269; Abu Ja‘far al-Idrisi’s Arabic 
text with an English translation edited and published by Ulrich Haarmann 
as "Das Pyramidenbuch des Abū Ja‘far al-Idrisf (d. 649/1251)" 
(Stuttgart/Beirut, 1991), Arabic, 283 pp.; Eng. Intr. 94 pp. A tradition 
preserved by the Greek historian Herodotus and accepted by Petrie 
reports that the pyramid demanded Њо labour of 1, 00,000 men for twenty 
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р. 117. 

Dr. Gunter Vittmann writes, "As to the eee I wonder if this 
term after all refers to the rule of the foreign Hyksos Kings which con- 
stitutes the 15th dynasty (ca. 1650-1550 в.с.) of the famous Ptolemaic 


historiographer Manetho.” (Personal communication). Yaqut states that’ 


the Amalckites are the descendants of "Ата ibn Lawad ibn Sām bin 
Nuh and they are actually the Pharaohs. He mentions 5 Kings belong- 
ing to the Amalckites, Yaqut al-Hamawi, MB, vol. iv, p. 549. See “Eth- 


nography" below. _ 


*Misr" is called Migr ibn Misrayim ibn Him ibn Nüh, Yaqut al-Hamawi, 
MB, vol. iv, pp. 545-555. It is a genuine Semitic word. Misratim is the 
Biblical form. See Genesis, i ff. For Migr in tho Qur’an see Surah X, 


‘Verse 87; Surah XII, Verses 21,100; Surah хип, Verso 50. 


Sa‘id Migr is Upper Egypt. Bene is Barqa al- Bayda and Eilat is on the 
Gulf of Aqaba.  - 


“Town of Rashid" (or Rosetta) is situated a few miles cast of 
Alexandria. The distance between Aswan and Rosctta is nearly 900 


‘kilometres. Madfnat RashYd is mentioned by а 2 Kitdb 


al-Bulddn (Leiden, 1892), pp. 337-341. 
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(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


Sa‘id recognizes only three. religious groups — tho Jews, the Christians 
(Copts) and the Muslims in Egypt. Но characterizes all others суеп 
pagans as Sabacans. Si'id's Sabacans arc not actually the Sàbi'i i men- 
tioned in the Qur'an or those who met al-Ma'mün (Sürat “al-Baqarah” 


II, Verse 62; Surat *al-Má'idal" V, Verse 69, and Surat “al-Hajj” ХХІ, 


Verse 17). For bibliographical references to the Sabacans, sec M.S. 
Khan, "An Eleventh Century Hispano-Arabic Source for Ancient 
Indian Sciences, and Culture," in Prof. H.K. Sherwani Felicitation Vol- 
ume (Hyderabad, 1975), pp. 356-389 (note 93). 


Al-Baladhurt, Kitab Futzh al-Bulddn (London, 1865), pp. 212- 235 
(Futuh al-Misr wa "I-Maghrib); al-Tabari, Ta "ТЕЛ al-Rusul wa 'l- Mulik, 
ed. by de Goege (Khayyát, Beirut reprint, not dated), vol. v, 2579- 


` 2593. Both record.that Egypt was conquered in 20/640-41 and Alex- 
andria in 25/645-46 and they give no information about ancient Egypt. 


Alfred J. Butler, The Arab Conquest of Egypt and the First Thirty Years 
of Roman Dominion (Oxford, 1902). 1 


These are actually баце dragons and snakcs who ""reprosent forces or 
elements that interfere with tho correct order of functioning of the world 
and they are vanquished by Gods who shape and organize the cosmos" 
M. Eliade (ed.), Encyclopedia of Religion, vol iv (New York/London, 
1987), р. 76. - | T 


ова is the plural of ghoul; sa‘ali is the plural of si‘la (silat); 
generally speaking both meant wild animals or devils and are consid- 
ered man-eaters. It is stated in Кама al-Anaf, vol. i, p. 139, that the 
Ѕа' #17 аге actually Jinn or genic.. 


See below. This historian could not yet be identified. However, see Dr. 
Ursula Sezgin, *Al-Mas'üdi, Љгаћћи bin Wasifshah und das Kitab al- 
“Аја ib, Aigyptiaka in arabischen Texten des. 10 Jahrhunderts n. Chr. ) 
In Zeitschrift für Guschichte der Arabisch-Islamischen Wissenschaften. 
(Frankfurt am-Main, Germany), vol. viij, 1993, pp. 1-70. sec Carl 
тоска GAL, 1, 335; 51, 574 (fl. before со 


Si ‘id expresses the view that belief in the existence of ghouls and 
monstrous animals is not a sign of notable wisdom and philosophical 
attitude. : me n 


It is Abü Ja'far Muhammad ibn ‘Umar al-Balkhi who first circulated 
the well-known legend of Hermes in his Kitab al-Ulufand Ibn Juljul 


‚© refers to him as his source concerning whatever ho writes about Hermes. 
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(14) 


(15) 


(16) 


(17) 


(18) 


Soc his TAWH, pp. 5-10. This text is a slightly abridged version. In 
Fu'&d Sayyid's edition all parallel passages along with their variations 
are cited. For translation and commentary, sce D. Pingree, The 
Thousands of Abu Ma‘shar (London, 1968), рр. 14-15. A. Fodor has 
suggested that the Arabic word haram or pyramid is probably derived 
from the legendary Hermes Trismegistus. Sco Studia Aegyptiaca, vol. 
2 (Budapest, 1979), pp. 157-167. For Egyptian Hermetism, see the 
recent work of G. Fowden, The Egyptian Hermes : A Historical Ap- 
proach to the Late Pagan Mind (Cambridge, 1986). Fu'at Sezgin, GAS, 
vol. vi (1971), pp. 31-44. 


C. Мајда, “Idris” in ЕМ), vol. iii (1971), pp. 1030-1031; M. Plessner, 
*Hirmis" in ibid., pp. 463-465; Steven D. Fraade, “Enoch” jn 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. v (1987), pp. 116-118. 
Hermes was actually the Greek counterpart of the Egyptian god Thot, 
both of them famous for ingenious inventions. Sec also Karl 
H. Dannenfeldt, "Hermes Trismegistus" in DSB, vol vi (1981), pp. 
305-306. 


Legend rocords that on the two pyramids on tho summit of a mountain 
near Fustit much sciences have been engraved concerning modicine, 
astronomy , geometry and philosophy. . 


See С.С. Anawati, “Trois Talismans Masulmans En Arabs, Provenant 
du Mali (Marched de Mopti),” in Annales Islamologiques vol. xi, FAO 
(Cairo, 1972), pp. 287-339. See also E. Neville, “Charms and Amu- 

lots” (Egyptians) in the Oe of Religion and Ethics, vol iii, 
(1971), Pp. 430-433. 


Itis remarkable that the science of burning mirrors appears here amidst 
magic and somewhat suspicious practices, perhaps due to their strik- 
ing “action at а distanco?” which does not fit into the Aristotelian 
pattern of direct action. Compare the leadstone and alchemy in al- 
Mas‘idi, Миг] al-Dhahab, ed. by Barbier de Meynard ro 1851- 
1877), vol. ii, pp. 406-407. 


"Memphisis? the capital of the Egyptian Old Kingdom : situated oppo- 


sito to modern Hulwan, Yaqit al-HamawT, 'Manf^ in MB, vol. iv, pp. 
667-668. Ulrich Haarmann, “Мале, "in EKN), vol. vi, (1991), oo. 410- 
414. For"'Fustát," scc J. Jomier, “Al-Fust&t,” їп EJ(N), vol. ii, (1965), 
pp. 357-988, and for ‘Amr bin al-‘As, the conqueror of Egypt, see A.J. 


"Wensinck, ЕМ), vol. i (1960), p. 451. Wladyzlaw B. Kubiak, Al- - 


` Fustdt: Its Foundation and Early Urban Development (Cairo, the 


American University). 
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(19) 
(20) 


(21) 


(22) 


(23) 


-Yaqut al-Hamawi, “Fustat,” op.cit., vol. ііі, pp. 893- 901. 


S. Labid, “Al-Iskandarfya” in EIM, vol. vi (1978), pp. 132-137. 


According to Ibn Juljul, this is Некое the Third, the second Hermes 
being a Greek disciple of Pythagoras. Sa‘id thought apparently that 
these two Hermeses were ono and the same person. Sco Tabaqat, ей: Љу 


Сеш, р. 19. The source of all these again is Abü Ma ahar, 


See «al-KImiyd? in the E(N), vol: v (1986), рр. 110-115. 


After careful consideration, this writer has come to the conclusion that 
the scientist mentionod there is not Proclus but Diophantus. The scribes 
of the different manuscripts could not read this proper name correctly. 


' He was а well-known arithmetician who flourished at Alexandria in the 


Q4 
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(26) 


(27) 
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' 3rd century с.к. $a'id's short account here agrees more with Diophantus 


than with Proclus (see below). Vogen Kurt, "Diophantus of Alexendria,” 
in the DSB, vol. iv (1981, pp. 110-119. 


The well known commentator of Euclid and Ptolemy during the 2nd 


‘half of the 4th century. See Ibn ai-NadIm, KF, vol. ii, p. 268; Ibn 


al-Qifti, TH, p. 108; G.J. Toomer, "Theon of Alexandria,” in DSB, vol. 
iii (1981), pp. 321-325. He flourished in the second half of the 
4th century. i e i У буле o 


‘The great commentary on the Almagesi i is extant in Groek (Books 1 to 
4) edited by А. Rone (Roma, 1936-1943). It may ђе that "al-Madkhal 
fi al- Майа” mentioned in the КЕ of Ibn al-Nadim “is an old transla- 
tion" comprising tho introductory part of this huge commentary only, 
as шау ho inferred from F. Rósenthal, “Al- Kindi and Ptolemy,” Studi 
Orientali in Onore di G: Levi Della Vida, ii (Roma, 1956), pp. 436- 
456. The commentary itself'is very dull, but by no means devoid of 
demonstrations. : . | 


This is the common name of the *Handy Tables" of Ptolemy revised by 
Theon. Theon wrote two commentaries on it; the short one was edited 
by K. Halma (Paris, 1822) with French translation, and by E. Tihon 
(Louvain, 1971). This commentary is mentioned frequeatly by Arabic 
astronomers. The Arabic translation sooms to be non-extant. 


On the famous trepidation theory of the fixed stars sce the TafATw of 
al-Birüni, Section 191 (p. 101). In О. Neugebauer's translation 
(A History of Ancient Astronomy, Berlin, Heidelberg-New York,1975, 
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(28) 


(29). 


(30) 


(31) 


(32) 


p. 532), (with reference also to the present location in Blachere's trans- 
lation), the corresponding passage of Theon's “Small Commentary" (ed. 
Halma, p. 53) reads as follows: "According to certain opinions the an- 
cient astrologers pretend that the solstitial points move 8? in the direct 
sense, from a certain initial moment, on [sic.] then turn back by the 
same amount; but this is not so in Ptolemy's opinion." 


“Risham” as the name of an alchemist — as read by the several editors 
of this text — is not acceptable. This writer prefers Ru 'isuhum which 
is also Cheikho's reading. Sce note 48 below. Dr. H. Hermelink 
suggested that ho might be Ostanes who was a famous alchemist of 
Alexandria. 


Mentioned by Ibn Juljul as a physician of Alexandria and read by the 
editor as Anqilaus (Cairo ed. cited p. 51), was a student of Hermes IIT, 
soc Ibn al-Qifti, Ta’rikh al-Hukamd’, ed. Julius Lippert (Leipzig od.), 
p. 71. Al-Ràzi mentions him several times in his a/-Hawf as a physi- 
cian. Fu’at Sezgin, GAS, vol. iii (1970), p. 160, refers also to Ibn Abi 


Ugaybi*ah. 


Walis al-Yunani or Valens the Greek; see note 43 in section II below. 
Al-Baztdaj from Pahlawi Vizidhak. the equivalent of the Greek title 
* Avdoaovix (collections) of Vettius Valens” work (С.А. Nallino, Raccolta 
di Scritti, vol. v (Roma, 1945), p. 239 (Ar. text, p. 194). The Greek 
text has been edited by W. Kroll (Berlin, 1908). 


Andarzagar bin Zadan Farrukh the Persian, his book on astrology was 
translated from Pahlawi. Carlo Nallino, op.cit., pp. 194, 211-213. 
“Zadanfarrukh al-Andarzagar on Anniversary Horoscopes,” edited and 
translated by Charles Burnett and Ahmad al-Hamdi in Zeitschrift fur 
Geschichte der Arabisch-Islamischen Wissenschaften (Frankfurt-am- 
Main, 1991/92), Band-7, pp. 264-399 See Fu'at Sezgin, GAS, vol. vi 
(1978), p.66. 


Under the Ptolemies, Alexandria became a centre of scientific research 
specially for the study of medicine along with Jundeshapur in Persia. 
See George Sarton, Ancient Science and Modern Civilization (Lincoln, 
1954), pp. 6-20. For medicine in Alexandria, sco P.M. Fraser, Ptolemic 
Alexandria (Oxford, 1972) pp. 338-376; J. R. Harris, "Medicine," in 
the Legacy of Egypt (1972), pp. 338-376. Scc also Rhuvon Guest, 
“Al-Iskandariya” in ЕДО), vol. iii (Reprint, 1987), рр. 535-539. On 


medicine in Egypt, see Paul Ghaliounguo's Magic and Medical 


Science in Ancient Egypt (B.M. Israel, Amsterdam), rev. edition. 
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, NOTES on THE COMMENTARY: 


Al-Masālık wa ‘LMamalik (Baghdad, Muthanna reprint, n. hi ), рр. 81- 
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Kutdb al-Buldan (Leiden, 1892), pp. 337-341. ^ 


Kitdb Surat al-Ard, Н. Kramer's шүн ошон АН 1939), 
рр. 132-164 under Misr. . 
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ARMENIAN DIASPORA IN INDIA: А 
THE CASE OF THE DECCAN Ld à id 


OMAR KHALIDI 


HisrogICAL Armenia is the region where the present-day Turkey, Iran, 
and Republic of Armenia join. Armenians live in all three countries, 
though the Republic of Armenia is the only residual political unit that 
bears the name, and ethnic Armenians are widely scattered about the 
world. There are estimated today to be in the region of six million Ar- 
menians, half still living on the high plateau of the Armenian homeland 
and half living elsewhere in Asia, Europe, and the Americas. 


Armenians have been and still are united by а common language 
and religion, regardless of the political frontiers of the moment. The 
language belongs to the Indo-European group, where it constitutes а 
one-language language group. Some linguists once classified it with 
Persian because of the large number of Persian loan-words, but its dis- 
tinct status is now established. It was one of the earliest languages in 
its region.to be written, and it still hag its own separate alphabet. 


, The Armenian religion i is also а distinctive form of Christianity. 
In the first centuries after Jesus, Armenia was in contact with the Chris- 
tianizing Roman Empire but outside its frontiers. Partly for this rea- 
son, it looked for religious authority to its own hierarchy, separate 
doctrinally from both the Orthodox Byzantine Empire and Nestorian 
Christianity that spread along the trade routes between Rome and China. 
With the rise of Islam in the Middle East generally, Armenia managed 
to maintain its position as a Christian island in an Islamic sea, much as 
Ethiopis did in Africa. Isolation аз а separate religious community 
among Muslim neighbours also underlined the need to deal tactfully 
with Muslims and may help to account for Armenian commercial suc- 
cess аз long distance traders pre Muslim lands. 


Historical Armenia was strategically placed for overland trade 
between the Mediterranean basin and points east. Trade passing from 
either the Black Sea or the Mediterranean was forced through or near 
Armenia in order to pass through to the Caspian Sea. Once east of the 
Caspian, it could go through Turkestan down the silk road to China, or 
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along the more southerly route- through Persia to the Indus-Ganges 
plains of northern India and then further south to the Deccan: See 
Mapl. 


Although Armenians traded with India from an early date, the 
largest Armenian influx arrived in the seventeenth century when 5ћаћ 
' ‘Abbas I transferred thousands of Armenians from Old Julfa to the 
Isfahan suburb of New Julfa. India at the time was ruled by the 
Moghuls. The benevolent policies of Emperor Akbar (1556-1602) en- 
couraged Armenian traders to settle in Agra, and to invest capital, trad- 
ing primarily in jewels and spices. Akbar trusted and favoured Arme- 
nians and appointed them to a number of high administrative positions, 
including the Mir-i ‘Adl, or chièf justice. One of Akbar’ 5 wives, Maryam 
Zamani, was Armenian. The first Armenian church in India was built in. 
1562 in Agra Akbar's successors from Jahangir to Shah Jahan to 
Aurangzeb followed a policy that gave religious liberty and commer- 
cial freedom for the Armenians to flourish in Moghul India. From Agra, 
Armenian merchant magnates (khwajas) extended their commercial 
networks to Surat and Bombay in the West, Calcutta, Dhaka, and 
Murshidabad in the East, and into the Qutb Shahi kingdom in the Deccan 
or the South. While the Armenian presence in the Moghul Empire and 
subsequently i in Bengal (Calcutta and Murshidabad) is better known,! 
it is not so in the case of the Deccan. This paper explores the Arme- 
nian presence in the Deccan, defined as the present states of Andhra 
Pradesh, adjoining parts of Tamilnadu (particularly Madras), 
Maharashtra and Karnataka. 


. The kingdom of Golconda (and later Hyderabad) extended over 
much of the Telugu- -speaking parts of India, including the Coromandel 
coast, and was ruled from 1500-1687 by the Qutb Sháhis?s Muslim 
dynasty of Turkish origin. Here the Armenians found a culture close to 
their own in Northwest Asia, and felt very much at home. The capital 
of Golconda was an opulent city with the palaces and mansions of a 
nobility that came mainly from Iran and Turkestan. It became an 
important centre of consumption attracting merchants and traders from 
far and wide The French traveller Jean de Thevenot was "surprised to 
see rich merchants, bankers, and jewelers not only native but also 
Persians and Armenians" in 1666-67. That the ruler of Golconda 
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patronized them becomes clear from the following incident. When the 
Dutch envoy Wemmer Van Berchem arrived at the court of the King of 
Golconda, an Armenian merchant from Masulipatam complained that 
the Dutch had seized his vessel Tanzasary in the port of the kingdom 
because it carried Portuguese Cargo. The King secured the release of 
the cargo of the Armenian, much against the wishes of Berchem.* The 
Armenians imported woollen cloth, amber, Venetian glassware, mir- 
rors, guns, swords, and clocks. They exported spices, pearis, precious 
stones, and cotton. Ап Armenian trade manual published in 1699 in 
Amsterdam described weights, measures, tariffs, regulations and prices 
over a good part of the Eurasian land mass. The list of places for 
which the information was available included Hyderabad, among other 
towns in India. A similar manual prepared by a New Julfa school 
master Kostand Joughayetsi (d. 1702) mentions “Daulatabad, 
Aurangabad, Hyderabad, and Masulipatam"* in the Deccan region. 
Hyderabad is included among the Armenian merchant colonies listed in 
Kostand’s manual that survived up until December 1, 1850. This is 
indicated by “a pontifical bull from the Holy See of Etchmiadzin,” 
addressed to the Armenians in India.’ | p 


In 1687, the kingdom of Golconda was conquered by the 
Moghuls, who then divided the Deccan region into six provinces with 
the capital at Aurangabad. Two new centres of economic life emerged 
in the south: the peripatetic centre of Moghul power at the Emperor's 
camp and the English city-state of Madras. Many Armenian merchants 
moved to Aurangabad with the Moghuls, but had none survived by 1850. 
The Moghul empire weakened with the demise of Awrangzeb in 1707, 
while the power of the British East India Company rose with their 
trading establishments in Bombay, Calcutta, and Madras. 


In Madras, the Armenian presence dated back to the time when 
the area that later became the town lay within the Qutb Shahi 
dominions. The site of Madras itself was obtained by the East India 
Company by а grant from the Qutb Shahi Sultan dated March 1, 1639. 
Many Armenian merchants were used by the English as intermediaries 
between themselves and the Qutb Shahi court, which confirms the clas- 
sic role of the Armenians everywhere as а middleman minority, familiar 
with and comfortable in multiple cultures * The town of Mylapore (also 
known as San Thome) in what is now Madras had been under 
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Portuguese occupation since 1517, and was captured by Sultan ‘Abd- 
Allah Qutb Shah of Golconda in.May, 1662. The Sultan who appointed 
an Armenian Markus Erezad (Hurizad), as governor. Hurizad, like other 
Armenians on the Coromandel coast, was a merchant. As Madras rap- 
idly became a centre of trade and commerce, many Armenians were 
attracted to it, and before long there was a substantial population of 
Armenians there — so much so that an Armenian church was built in 
the early decades of the 18th century by two brothers, Khwajah Johannes 
Margarian (d. 1697) and Khwajah Joseph Margarian (d. 1704), both 
Golconda merchants.? The position of the Armenians remained secure 
despite changing political winds — struggles between the English and 
the French or Dutch, or between the European companies and local 
rulers. 


The Armenians also felt very much at home under the Carnatic 
nawwdbs, who, like their counterparts in Hyderabad and Delhi, were 
steeped in the Indo-Persian culture. Indeed the first Armenian journal 
Azdarar (The Monitor) was published under their auspices between 
1794-96 under the patronage of Muhammad “АП, the then Nawwáb of 
Carnatic (d.1795).'° An era of nearly three hundred years is now com- 
ing fo ап end: a recent report on the Madras Armenians indicates that 
the community is now “virtually extinct: 


Every morning, 79-year old George Gregorian rings the bells 
of the Armenian Church of the Holy Virgin Mary in Madras, 
lights the candles, says a prayer, and goes to tend the gar- 
dens, and helps his wife carry into their apartment the fresh 
vegetables and meats she has bought from a nearby market. 
Gregorian then sees a visitor or two; possibly a scholar re- 
searching Armenian history in India, or a tourist curious to 
see a two-century old church that has had no priest or con- 
gregation for more than three decades.... “There are just two 
of us left behind to care for this church,” Gregorian says. 
“Myself and my wife. About 50 years ago there were about 
200 Armenians here. Most sailed away to Australia or Brit- 
ain or America.” He has been the sexton of the church for 
more than three decades. Н 


In the eighteenth-century Myer, the old Hindu dan of 
Wadiyars was overthrown by Haydar ‘Ali, an able military adventurer 
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who seized power in 1763, and ruled until his death in the 1780s. Evi- 
dently there were Armenians in his short lived kingdom as the history 
of his reign, The Biography of Haydar Ali, by an Armemian Hakop 
Simonian, is considered an original source of Mysore history. Simonian 
was a merchant and a close friend of Haydar “АП. The biography was 
originally published in Azdarar in late eighteenth century." 


Haydar ' AIi's friendship with the Asmieuians was evidently con- 
tinued by his son and successor, the famous Tipü Sultàn (d. 1799). In 
one of his letters dated 26 November, 1785, addressed to the Armenian 
merchants, he wrote: 


We have learnt that you have it in contemplation to come 
with ships laden with merchandise to our ports for the pur- 
pose of trading.... We highly approve of your intention and 
desire you will repair in the utmost confidence with your 

merchandise either to the Port of Mangalore or to the Port 
of Calicut, where landing your goods, you shall supply us at 
fair price with such articles as we may want from the list of 
goods... after which you shall be at liberty to sell the re- 
mainder at your pleasure and to take your departure where 
you like. We have accordingly written and herewith enclose 
two parwanas (edicts) to the above effect, one to Arshad 
Ali Baig, Faujdar of Calicut, and the other to Ghulam 
Hayder, Amir of Mangalore, to either of which ports you 
may report as you think proper." 


Only a handful of Armenians are left today in Mysore, most having 
died, emigrated, or intermarried. 


According to Mesorovb Seth, the foremost historian of the 
Armenians in India, in January 1895, “we copied in an old deserted 
cemetery at Hyderabad, 19 Armenian inscriptions, which are still deci- 
pherable, dating from 1640 to 1724. There are two Armenian priests 
buried there, a Rev. Johaness, the son of Rev. Jacob, who died in 1680, 
and Rev. Simon, the son of Rev. Margar, who died in 1724.”'* Seth 
was no doubt alluding to the Armenian cemetery in Uppuguda area in 
the old city of Hyderabad (See Map 2). While Seth did not publish the 
gravestones, the cemetery itself became known to the fairly advanced 
and active Archaeological Department of Hyderabad State. Later on 
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the cemetery was noticed by O.S. Crofton, a British epigraphist who 
was compiling а book entitled List of Inscriptions on Tombs or Monu- 
ments in the Nizam s Dominions in the late 1930s.'* Nothing was known 
of the Armenian cemetery until an American anthropologist Karen 
Leonard and Roy Mahbub saw it in 1971 after Leonard found an archi- 
val record of its existence in the Andhra Pradesh State Archives." As 
а result of this, the cemetery was hoticed by the Deccan Chronicle, à 
local newspaper." The A.P. State Archaeological Department exca- 
vated the cemetery unearthing' even more graves than Seth had seen in 
1895, and put up а plaque declaring it а protected monument. In Sep- 
tember 1996, it was photographed and documented by the present writer. 
The cemetery no doubt contains the graves of Armenian merchants of 
Golconda/Hyderabad. It is located abut 700m east of Uppuguda Rail- 
way Station, behind the old Customs Station (Naka) now known as 
Chatri Metta. The extent of the cemetery is about 78m x 47m. The 
cemetery is enclosed by а wall about 11⁄4 m with a single entrance on 
the north. The wall is crumbling from many sides. It consists of 118 
graves, one of which belongs to a Dutch bookkeeper. АП the graves 
are covered either by oblong granite tombstones or highly polished fine 
grained black basalt. Inscriptions are found on forty-eight graves. The 
orientation of these burials is invariably east-west. On the southern 
edge of the cemetery is a square structure with three arched openings. 
The fourth arch is closed up by the compound wall. It is roofed by a 
spherical dome and plasteted with lime. There are two pavilions near 
the western compound wall each sheltering three graves: The pillars of 
the pavilion are square with eight faceted capital which carries the 
weights of the lintels over which oblong granite slabs serve as a roof. 
Each slab is'about 3 mlong. The plinth area of the northern pavilion is 
5 m? and that of the southern is 3.47 m. The height of the pillar is 
about 2 m including the capital. Drop-shaped molding in Ehe form of 
brackets are provided at the end of each lintel. 


A somewhat similar cemetery is found in PUERUM а city 
about three hundred miles north-west of Hyderabad, also part of the 
then Nizam's dominions. At the fall of Golconda kingdom in 1687, the 
Moghuls divided the Deccan into six provinces with Aurangabad as the 
seat of the Swbahdar, or the Governor of the Province. A large number 
of Armenian merchants moved with the Moghul court and camp which 
explains the Armenian presence in Aurangabad. The Khwajah 
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Hovahness Jougharetsi mentions having visited Aurangabad in 1683." 
The Armenian cemetery was first noticed by Dr. Alexander Walker (d. 
1850) of the Nizam's army, who surveyed Aurangabad. According to 
Walker, “Amongst the crowd of memorials to the unknown dead, . a 
group of remarkable tombs are seen off the road between the Puttun 
.gate and the Cavalry Lines; these are the graves of Armenians, and are 
about 50 in number; some of the inscriptions аге surmounted by a Cross 
Flory, whilst others have what is termed a Jerusalem cross; on one or 
two were two Rosettes which indicated that the individuals had made 
the pilgrimage to Jerusalem. In Aurangzeb's time these people consti- 
tuted a wealthy and considerable class of the community; there are none 
now remaining."? The same site was again seen some 30 years later by 
Syed Hossain Bilgrami and Charles Wilmott and described in their book 
Historical and Descriptive Sketch of the Н.Н. the Мат 5 Dominions 
as follows: "A short distance beyond the Paithan gate is a curious group 
of Armenian tombs, about forty іп. number. A number of Armenian 
merchants and traders frequented the city.in the time of Aurangzeb, 
who.gave them protection. They disappeared after the dissolution of 
the Moghul kingdom."? When the present writer saw the cemetery in 
December 1996, there were only 30 graves left. As Walker remarked 
in 1850s, no Armenians were left in Aurangabad and I found попе in 
1996. i Бе 


* 


Unlike Aurangabad, some Armenians were still to be found in 
Hyderabad in 1890s. Among them was Abid Evans, after whom the 
famous thoroughfare and commercial centre of Hyderabad is named. 
Abid was a valet of the Mir Mahboob Ali Khan, the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
who reigned between 1869-1911, and was роршапу called Mahboob 
Ali Pasha. According to D.F. Karaka, “Abid held a privileged position 
in the royal household. He had the ear of His Highness and knew his 
royal master in all his off-the-record moods and moments. Abid could 
be likened to а Gentleman of the Bedchamber. He was in fact the only 
one. Abid had easier access to His Highness than even the Diwan or: 
Prime Minister. The latter could only see the Nizam on business of 
state. Abid was indispensable. Every time His Highness unfastened a 
button or changed a garment, Abid was there. He had to be there. 
Н.Н: could not do without him.”” Abid became famous also because 
he was instrumental in the Nizam’s controversial purchase.of the Jacob 
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diamond in 1898. According to Barney Devlin, a descendant of Abid 
now living in Perth, Australia: "Old Abid was indeed an Armenian who 
worked as the then Nizam's valet. He married an English woman in 
England and to my knowledge lived there решен, нег maiden 
name was Evans, thence the name Evans."? 


In general, the Armenian residents in India were conservative in 
their social habits, and greatly attached to their ancient church and na- 
tional literature. They were exclusive in life and outlook. Though 
engaging freely with their European confreres in trade, they.mixed little 
with them socially, and rarely married outside their own nationality. 
Only in the twentieth century did they discard their national costume, a 
practice, though, that was resisted by their clergy. A number of Агте- ` 
nians later intermarried with the Europeans and Eurasians, and aban- 
doned the Apostolic Church of Armenia for the creed of their wives. 
One of old Abid's sons, Alexander Malcolm Satur Abid Evans, was 
known аз Alex Abid. Evans went to school at Clifton College in En- 
gland and became an engineer. · He subsequently went to Hyderabad 
and joined the Nizam's Government as a Boiler Inspector. He left the 
service after some time and started building up A. Abid & Company. 
This company produced soda bottles and sold other goods. The Com- 
pany also owned numerous stores on the Abid Road and later created 
the Palace Cinema, better known as Palace Talkies. Alex Abid Evans 
died in the 19705, and about the same time the Palace Talkies shut down. 
Later, the beautiful building housing the Abid & Company and the Pal- 
ace Talkies was torn down, its place now taken by a drab structure 
housing а branch of the Bank of Baroda. Like. Armenians elsewhere in 
India, the last of the Armenians in the Deccan faded out in 1970s, just 
as the last centre of the Indian Armenians began fading out in Calcutta 
in the 1980s and 19905 > 


| What accounts for Armenian successes in India? Three factors 
appears possible. First, they performed a special role in commerce by 
developing flexibility, geographic mobility, and the ability to measure 
and undertake risks of overland trade. Second, lacking the missionary 
zeal the Armenians made no covert or overt attempt at conversion. 
Third, they also had no political or military ambition to dominate the 
country. They were tolerated by successive governments and society 
at large. In this respect the Armenian experience is analogous to the 
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experience of Hindu merchant communities in the Islamic world who 
led a peaceful existence in several Middle Eastern countries. 


(1) 
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BOOK REVIEW 


M.$. KHAN (ED.) 


AL-MUNTAZA' MIN AL-JUZ' AL-AWWAL MIN AL-KITAB 
AL-MA ‘RUF BI 'L-TÀJI FI AKHBAR AL-DAWLAT AL-DAYLAMIYYAH 


of 


Abii Ishaq Ibrahim bin al-Katib al-Sabi (313-384/926-994) 


Edited and annotated Arabic text with English translation by Prof. 
Dr. Muhammad Sabir Khan; Published by Pakistan Historical 
Society, Karachi, First Edition, 1955; Price Rs. 300/- US $ 45/- 


Тоталі English pages are 256 which 
include introduction: from page 1 to 
80, English Translation from 81 to 
124, additional notes and commen- 
tary from page 125 to 217 and Bib- 
liography from page 218 to 256. 


Total Arabic pages are 58, ex- 
cluding 9 pages of the preface ctc. 
in Arabic, which comprise the Ara- 
bic text, list of persons, tribes and 
places which have been mentioned 
in it. 


Though the period of the Abbasid 
dynasty (720-1258 / 132-656) ex- 
tends up to the fall of Baghdad into 
the hands of Mongols, yet its golden 
period ended with al-Wathiq (847 
C.E.). The decline started with al- 
Mutawakkil (847-861) and ulti- 
mately led to its dismembering and 
` the rise of many petty dynasties at 
different places. Among those dy- 
nasties which emerged during the 
decline of the ‘Abbasid period (847- 
1258 c.g.) the most important are: 
the Saffarids (862-902) in Persia 
and Afghanistan; the Samanids 


(874-999) in Transoxania and Per- 
sia; the Buwayhids (932-1055) in 
Persia and Baghdad; the Ghaznavids 
(976-1186) in Afghanistan; the 
Hamdanids (929-1003) in Aleppo; 
the Fatimids (909-1171) in Egypt 
and the Ayyubids (1171-1250) in 
Egypt. 


The untraced book al-Tajf of Abi 
Ishaq deals with the history of the 
Buwayhids. The learned Editor of 
the MS has written a detailed intro- 
duction which enlightens us about 
this work. The introduction is di- 
vided into four sections. The first 
one (pp. 1-17) deals with the 
description of Kitab al-Tajf (The 
Book of the Crown) of the well- 
known Secretary al-Sabi. It was 
usually believed to have been lost, 
but a unique MS of an abridged part 
of this book, entitled Kitab al- 
Muntaza' min al-Kitab al-Ma ‘rif 
bi ’I-Tajf ff Akhbar al-Dawlat al- 
Daylamiyyah, was discovered 
in 1954 in the Maktabat al- 
Mutawakkiliyyah at the Jami‘ 
al-Kabir at San‘a in Yemen. 
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The text was carefully written 
but many gaps were left to be filled 
up later. There is no colophon. Nei- 
ther the date and place of its tran- 
scription, nor the name of the scribe 
has been indicated anywhere. It 
ends abruptly at the middle of the 
last page but it is in a good state of 
preservation. The writing is quite 
beautiful. 


The writer at first was a courtier 
of al-Muhallabi (d. 352/964), the 
vazir of Mu'izz al-Dawlah (356/ 
967), but soon became his secretary 
in Diwan al-Rasa’il. When Mu'izz 
al-Dawlah's chief secretary Ibn 
Thawabah died іп 349/961, ће 
appointed Abu Ishaq in his place. 
After the death of Mu‘izz al- 
Dawlah, Abu Ishaq worked for his 
son and successor Bakhtiyar 
(d. 369/978). 


Tt is said that the letters which 
he wrote to *Adud al-Dawlah (d. 
372/983) on behalf of ‘Izz al- 
Dawlah (Bakhtiyar) (beheaded in 
367/978) offended the former, who 
in a battle defeated ‘Izz al-Dawlah 
and imprisoned his supporters in- 
cluding Abu Ishaq. Abu Ishaq was 
released in 371/982 on the condition 
that he would write a book glorify- 
ing the Buwayhids. So he wrote in 
prison al-Tdji dealing with the his- 
tory of the Daylamite dynasty. Af- 
ter completing a section Abu Ishaq 
would bring it to ‘Adud al-Dawlah 
for perusal, correction, addition or 
abridgement. When it was com- 
pleted to ‘Adud al-Dawlah’s plan 
and satisfaction, a fair copy was 
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made and the whole work was placed 
in the prince’s library. 


The long hostility between 
Mu’ayyid al-Dawlah (d. 373/984) 
and 'Adud al-Dawlah on опо sidc 
and Fakhr al-Dawlah (d. 387-998) 
and Qabus bin Wushmgir (d. c. 403/ 
1013) on the other, leading to 
Mu’ayyid al-Dawlah's attack on 
Astarabad, his defeat of Qabus and 
occupation of Jurjan have been de- 
scribed in the Taj? under 371/982. 


Although Abi Ishaq called it a 
collection of trifles and lies [sic.] yet 
the 7djf was used by а large number 
of Arabic and Persian historians 
which suggests that they considered 
it reliable. 


It is not known who made thc 
abridgement of this work. Тће 
MS does not give any clue to the 
problem. 


The beginning of the text pro- 
vides strong evidence in favour of 
the genuineness of the MS. 


The account opens with a discus- 
sion of the homeland of the 
Daylamites and Jilites followed by 
a list of the names of the ancestors 
of the Daylamites and also of the 
four great tribes of Лез. Then it 
narrates how tho Zaydite form of 
Shi'ism was accepted by the 
Daylamites under the ‘Alid mission- 
aries while the JTlites adopted Sunni 
tenets and the Hanbalf code of law 
under Abu Ja‘far. Then are re- 
corded the wars fought by the 
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Daylamites against their opponents, 
the Samánids of Khurasan, before 
315/928 followed by a brief account 
of Abu'l-Hasan 'Ali bin Buwayh, 
later called ‘Imad al-Dawlah. The 
events taking place in 337/949 at 
Rayy in the regime of Rukn al- 
Dawlah and the latter's conflict with 
Abu'I-Fadl al-Thà'ir, the ‘Alid 
Imam, and Wushmgir and his expul- 
sion of raiders from Khurasan are 
narrated. Mu'izz al-Dawlah's ex- 
pedition to Mosul against Nasir al- 
Dawlah is mentioned in passing. 
The last date to be found in the MS 
is 360/971. 


Abü Ishüq exaggerates (ће 
achievements of thc Daylamites 
against the Samanids specially at the 
battle of Burud fought in 301/914. 
The Samanids, in particular, were 
political rivals of the Buwayhids, so 
the anti-Samanid tendency of the 
Tajf can be easily understood. Abū 
Ishaq completely neglects Iraq and 
concentrates on the military, politi- 
cal and religious history of Daylam, 
Gilan and Tabaristan. 


A full chapter is devoted to Laili 
bin al-Nu'màn, a great Daylamite 
hero, who won many battles against 
the Samanids but ultimately died 
fighting against them in 309/922. 


The MS narrates the history, of 
‘Alid Imams of Daylam, Gilan and 
Tabaristan and givos more informa- 
tion on Samanids, the Jastanids and 
the Ziyarids than it gives about the 
Buwayhids. 


BOOK REVIEW NO.2 


The writer who made the abridge- 
ment of this work seems to be a 
Zaydi ShT‘ah who was primarily in- 
terested in the ‘Alid Imåms of 
Daylam, Gilan and Tabaristan. 


Abu Ishaq’s prose was highly em- 
bellished, flowery and rhetorical. 
The abridgement does not seem to 
preserve the original style. 


There are altogether five long and 
short poems quoted here. 


Section П (Pages 18-54) 


In this section, the character and 
sources of this historical text and 
those works that are useful for pro- 
viding information on the history of 
the ‘Alid rulers of Tabaristan have 
been discussed. 


The Taji was written at a time 
when Arabic historiography had 
reached a high stage of development. 
Over and above the two important 
historical works, viz. the Ta 'rTkh of 
al-Tabari (d.310/923) and the Murij 
al-Dhahab of al-Mas‘udi (d. 346/ 
957), а largo number of tho Arabic 
historical works were also written 
before the time of Abu Ishaq. 


Generally speaking, the Arabic 
historians may broadly be divided 
into two distinct categories: those 
who were theologians writing 
history under the strong influence of 
Figh and HadTth and those who be- 
longed to a secular literary class. 
The first group was led by al-Tabari 
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and the second belonged to Sinan bin 
Thabit al-Qurrah (d. 331/943), 
Тћађи bin Sinan (d.365/975), 
Miskawayh (d. 421/1030) and Abu 
Isháq. An important characteristic 
of the second group is that they were 
either civil servants or in some way 
attached to particular courts and 
were, thus, specially qualified to 
write current political history. 
Miskawayh and Abu Ishàq were 
both attached to the court of ‘Adud 
al-Dawlah and wrote their books for 
him. But there is a basic difference 
between their histories. Miskawayh 
wrote Tajdrib at his own will and 
presented it to ‘Adud al-Dawlah, so 
that it might serve as a political 
handbook for the guidance of the 
raters whereas Abu Ishaq compiled 
Tdjf at the order of the same ruler, 
thus, according to some, under du- 
ress. So Abū Ishaq always judges 
events from a strictly Buwayhid 
point of view. He also mentions the 
dates of different events and fre- 
quently gives the dates of the ‘Alid 
rulers of Tabaristan, but he does not 
strictly follow the chronological se- 
quence of events. He also mentions 
some verbal reports. 


In this section the Editor also 
mentions other contemporary histo- 
rians such as Abū Hanifah al- 
Dinawari (d. 282/896), Ibn Wadih 
al-Ya'qubi (d. 284/898), ‘Arid bin 
Sa‘d al-Qurtubi (d. c 365/975) and 
Abu "I-Faraj al-Isfahani (d. 356/ 
967). 


Section Ш (Pages 55-57) 


The third section is about the 
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reliability of Abū Ishaq and the 
authenticity of this MS which con- 
tains genuine excerpts from the first 
part of the Kitab al-Tajf. This text 
also gives a great deal of valuable 
information not to be found else- 
where, such as the history of the an- 
cestors of the Buwayhids, the Zaydi 
Imams or the ‘Alid rulers and their 
kingdom in the south Caspian prov- 
inces of Persia. This MS also gives 
information about the Samanid gov- 
ernors in Tabaristan. It also con- 
tains valuable information about the 
Samanid governors in Tabaristan. It 
also provides the most detailed ac- 
count of the military achievements 
of Laili bin al-Nu‘man, a general of 
the army of al-Nasir, not found any- 
where. It also gives information 
about Hawsam which is not found 
in any other work. 


But it should be pointed out that 
this MS does not constitute a part 
of the Тајт, it is the epitome of the 
first book, and excerpts too are not 
wholly faithful, since the abridging 
writer modified the work according 
to his basic interest in the history 
of the ‘Alid rulers of Tabaristan. 


Section IV (Pages 78-80) 


In the section iv, the manner in 
which this MS has been used for 
editing its text and other relevant 
matters have been dealt with. The 
scholar has given his own reading 
in doubtful places. The long text has 
been divided by the scholar into a 
number of suitable paragraphs. 
According to the rules of editing 
manuscripts, the Editor should not 
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have made any change in the 
original text. 


Method of Translation: 


The scholar has attempted to 
present a literal but not a word by 
word translation. Sometimes he has 
taken recourse to free translation, 
e.g. in the translation of verses. 


Specimen of Arabic Text 
ETENN ton (Ж 
diae Sore Olen иу 

ост, Jon 

‚ HR room 
Qv рио D ode 


English Translation 


“This is what I have extracted 
from the book called the Taji deal- 
ing with the history of the Daylamite 
Kingdom compiled by Abū Ishaq bin 
Hilal al-Sáübi, tho secretary. In this 
work, ho has described the merits of 
the people of Daylam over those of 
other countries, the virtues of their 
character, their willing conversion 
to Islam and their submission to 
those who invited them from among 
the members of the Prophet's fam- 
ily, May God's peace be on them." 


Additional Notes and Commentary 
(Pages 125-217) 


'BOOK REVIEW 


NO.2 


In these notes the scholar, com- 
menting on the personalitics which 
have been mentioned here and there 
in his introduction, describes all the 
sources in which they appear. They 
arc in addition to the valuable foot- 
notes. The number of the additional 
notes and commentaries is 221. 


Bibliography (Pages 218-256) 


The scholar has consulted 604 
sources which have bcen divided 
into 5 categories: (A) 21 manu- 
scripts, (B) 168 primary sources 
(printed), (C) 128 secondary 
sources: Arabic, Persian, Turkish, 
etc., (D) 163 secondary sources: En- 
glish, German, French, Russian, 
etc., (E) 124 Articles from periodi- 
cals, Books etc. 


No doubt, Prof. M.S. Khan has 
donc а scholarly work which shows 
his deep knowledge and command 
over the subject. In fact, his pref- 
ace in itself is a comprehensive 
study of the period concerned. 


However, it would have been 
much better, had he put vowel points 
on the names of persons and places 
as well as on the verses in the Ara- 
bic text. 


M.S. ASHRAF 
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THE ENGLISH AND ARABIC: 
1: SIR WILLIAM JONES AND HIS PREDECESSORS 


ALAN JONES 


Bv and large the adherents of Islam and Christianity live in 
mutual ignorance of each other's religion, culture and history. 
A few hardy, sometimes foolhardy, souls have sought 
knowledge of and from “Һе other side," but over the centuries 
they have been remarkably few. This was true even in Spain, 
where Muslims and Christians were always very conscious of 
each other. Arab scholars in al-Andalus always looked to the 
east for their inspiration, for they felt, not unreasonably, that 
their own country had little to offer them; and when the 
Spaniards took advantage of the reconquest to set up the 
translation school in Toledo, they were primarily interested in 
subjects not centred on Islam: medicine and Arabic versions of 
Greek philosophical works were their targets. 


The Toledan school attracted scholars from all over 
Europe, amongst them various Englishimen. One of them Robert 
of Ketton became the first outstanding English scholar of Arabic. 
He led the team that was responsible for the first Latin 
translation of the Qur'àn, made for Peter the Venerable, Abbot 
of Cluny, in 1143. Typically for the time, half way through the 
Crusaders' occupation of Jerusalem, its purpose was polemical. 


The Spanish reconquest and the Crusades set attitudes 
to Islam and to Arabic that held sway, when such matters were 
thought about, for several hundred years. Changes were 
eventually brought about by that perennial spur, the hope of 
gain. Trade drew the British in various directions, two of which 
aroused some interest in Arabic. 


The first was north Africa - Barbary. It was an English 
merchant, Sir Thomas Adams, who in 1632 gave the endowment 
for a chair of Arabic at Cambridge “to encourage trade with 
Barbary." The founder of the chair of Arabic in Oxford had, 
one hopes, a slightly different perspective. He was the then 
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Archbishop of Canterbury, William Laud. Certainly he turned 
to the other area of interest: the Levant. 


Laud managed to persuade the only recognised English 
scholar of the time, Edward Pococke, to move to Oxford to take 
up the chair. Pococke had been chaplain to the Levant Company 
from 1630 to 1636, based in Aleppo. He had become an excellent 
scholar of Arabic and Turkish and was an avid collector of Arabic 
manuscripts, many of which ended up in the Bodleian Library 
in Oxford and became the nucleus of its famous collection of 
Islamic manuscripts. There were, in fact, several such collectors 
of manuscripts who were contemporaries of Pococke, and their 
operations caused much suspicion. The endeavours of one of 
them, John Greaves, ended when his main contact, the Greek 
Patriarch in Istanbul, was strangled and thrown into the sea for 
treasonable activities. 


Pococke stayed only one year in Oxford before returning 
to the Middle East, but he did help to develop Arabic studies in 
a wider field with his work Specimen Historiae Arabum, a series 
of Latin essays on Arab religion, literature and science; and after 
his time there was a small trickle of students of Arabic. These 
included Pococke's son, also named Edward, and, somewhat 
later, Simon Ockley, whose History of the Saracens marked a 
turning point by being written in English. 


Two versions of French translations from Arabic 
straddled Ockley's work. The first was Alexaríder Ross' 
translation of the Qur'an, first published in 1649 and with later 
editions in 1688 and 1719; the second the “СгиЬ Street" versions 
of Galland's Mille et Une Nuits, published from 1707 onwards. 
Ross' work does not seem to have had much impact, despite 
the reprints. The Arabian Nights did, at first in form rather than 
in content, but eventually catching romantic imagination 
generally. 


In any case Ross’ work was superseded in 1734 by a 


translation of the Qur'án directly from Arabic. This was done 
by George Sale and published in 1734. Sale's translation, which 
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I hope to discuss in a further article, was very good for its time, 
and it was widely influential. It held sway for a century and a 
quarter, without any challenge. 


| We should note in passing a notable figure who wished 

to learn Arabic but failed to do so. This was the historian Edward 
Gibbon, whose monumental Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 
was published from 1776 to 1788. Gibbon found no one in Oxford 
willing to teach him Arabic and always remained dependent on 
translations, not Sale's Koran and Ockley's History, though he 
was indefatigable in hunting out and using other translations 
both in French and English. 


Gibbon was born in 1737 and died in 1794. He was both 
an elder contemporary and a friend of William Jones, who was 
born in 1746 and also died in 1794. Jones has many claims to 
fame: as a jurist; as a classical scholar; as a literary theorist and 
as a specialist in Arabic, Persian and Sanskrit. Not least of his 
achievements is that he was the father of the serious study of 
Arabic poetry in Europe. 


Jones inherited the intellectual brilliance of his father, a 
notable mathematician. He was something of a child prodigy, 
and after the death of his father when the boy was only three 
his talent was vigorously fostered by his mother. She sent him 
to Harrow in 1753, and he stood out among some very clever 
contemporaries. For example, as a junior boy he could write 
out from memory the whole of Shakespeare's Tempest. It was at 
Harrow that William Jones first turned to “things Asiatick.” 
He learned some Hebrew, and, more important, the Arabic 
script. 


He was admitted to University College, Oxford in 1764, 
formally to read classics. However, he had also set his heart on 
learning Arabic. His hopes that Oxford scholars would provide 
him with tuition in that language were disappointed, though 
he did not give up without a struggle. As has been mentioned 
above, Arabic had been professed in Oxford since 1636, when 
the Laudian chair was founded. Teaching was another matter, 
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as Gibbon had found out. Though there were some respectable 
Orientalists in the University, in particular Joseph White of 
Wadham (who was later to hold the Laudian chair and then the 
Regius chair of Hebrew), eager young undergraduates were 
discouraged, and no exception was made in the case of Jones. 


Fortunately, he was made of sterner stuff than his friend 
Gibbon. In London he had become acquainted with a certain 
Mirza from Aleppo - though the name looks Persian - and he 
persuaded him to come to Oxford. It would appear that he hoped 
that other Oxford undergraduates would be glad to make use 
of Mirza's services and help to pay his salary, but in this too he 
was disappointed. 


Through study of the Arabian Nights, and with the help 
of the grammars of Erpenius and Golius and the resources of 
the Bodleian, he turned himself into a scholar of Arabic. What 
he accomplished would have been a sterling performance fora 
student specialising in the language; when added to Jones' other 
studies it is remarkable. 


He worked under difficulties; the amount of Arabic 
literature in print was small - a poet would at best be represented 
by one poem only - and the available manuscripts were often 
badly written. Yet on this narrow base he acquired a sound 
knowledge of the language and a fair appreciation of its 
qualities. 


However, one should be clear about the limits of his 
knowledge. He knew very little about Arabia, due in part, it 
would seem, to the way his interests developed - one should 
contrast this with Gibbon’s knowledge; and though his 
knowledge of Arabic was sound, it was neither deep nor wide. 
Moreover, Arabic was for Jones very much a dead language, no 
different from Latin or Greek. This is hardly surprising, but it 
leads to a limited attempt on his part to come to terms with 
Arabic phonology. Even though he had a native tutor his 
knowledge appears to be based more on visual than on oral 
evidence. 
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He has left us the evidence about his problems in this 
area in his system of transliteration of Arabic. Here, for example, 
is his transliteration of the first three lines of the Mu‘allaga of 
Imru' ul-Qays: 


kifá nebci min dhicraf hhabetbin’ wamenzili 
bisikth 'i álliwaí Бата áldahhüli fahhaümeli 


fatüdh 'ihha fálmikráh'i lam yáfo resmohá 
limá nasijat-há min jenübin' washemáli 


woktüfan ' bihá s'ahhbeí dlayyi mathfyyahom 
yekúlúna lá talic dsyan’ watehhammali 


[As it is the transliteration, rather than the translation, that is at 
question here, I give my own translation, which has a modern 
transliteration of the place names: 


Stop, let us weep at the memory of a loved one and her 
dwelling at the place where the sands twist to an end 
between al-Dakhul and Hawmal 


And Tudih and al-Miqrat. Her traces have not been 
completely effaced, despite all the weaving of the wind 
from south and north. 


In their hollows and broad spaces you can now see the 
dung of gazelles looking like peppercorns.] 


Typical of the problems with the transliteration is the 
second word of the second hemistich, álliwaf, which starts with 
an accented syllable that is simply not there in the Arabic and 
ends with a diphthong, instead of a long a (a typical modern 
transliteration of the word is l-liwa). Also, though he names the 
metre correctly as the long verse, his analysis of its make-up 
(the bacchius, or amphibrachys, followed by the first epitrite; or, 
the fourth and eighth places of the distich, by the double iambus) 
can only be justified in terms of presentation to his audience. It 
is no explanation of how the tawil metre actually works. 
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Jones also learned Persian. Indeed for some time he was 
more iriterested in Persian than Arabic. By 1768 he was 
well-known as an expert in the two languages. By the standards 
of his age this was a fair judgement. 


However, before looking further at Jones' contribution 
to Arabic (and Persian) studies, it is necessary to provide some 
perspective by giving a thumb-nail sketch of the rest of his 


career. 


Jones was not well-off, and in 1765, quite early in his 
Oxford career, he had become tutor to the Spencer family to 
stabilise his finances. He remained in that post until 1770, two 
years after leaving Oxford, when he enrolled in the Middle 
Temple with the aim of making a career at the Bar and in politics. 
He was called to the Bar in 1774; but despite being appointed as 
a commissioner for the Bankrupts in 1776 his success as a 
practising barrister was limited. Nor did he fare well in politics. 
He was an active and articulate Whig, but the age was dominated 
by the Tories. His comparative lack of success in his two chosen 
fields drove him to seek an Indian judgeship. To his intense 
frustration, his appointment was long delayed through his bad 
relations with the then Lord Chancellor, Lord Thurlowe, and it 
was not until 1783 that he was appointed to a judgeship of 
Calcutta. In a brief time, he was knighted, got married and sailed 
for India, never to return to England. After glittering and 
unbroken professional success but gradually failing health, he 
died in April 1794. 


Once in India Jones, who learned Sanskrit well enough 


to be able to make the first translation of Kalidasa's drama - 


Sakuntala, published in 1789, was able to spend little of the time 
he had intended on Arabic studies. Thus it is in the period that 
was otherwise frustrating for him that he published widely on 
Arabic and Persian. Indeed, his first seven major publications 
were all connected with Arabic and Persian, or, rather, Persian 
and Arabic. Here is the list: 
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1. Histoire de Nader Chah, London, 1770. 
2. A Grammar of the Persian Language, London, 1771. 


3. Dissertation [Traité] sur La Litérature Orientale, London, 
1771. 


4. Lettre a Monsieur A[nqetil] du P[esson], London, 1771. 


5. Poems Consisting Chiefly of Translations from the Asiatick 
Languages, to which are added Two Essays: 


1. On the Poetry of the Eastern Nations; 
2. On the Arts Commonly Called Imitative. 
Clarendon Press, 1772. 


6. The History of the Life of Nader Shah, London, 1773. 


7. Poeseos Asiaticae Commentariorum Libri Sex, cum Appendice, 
London, 1774. 


Of these, Nos 5 and 7 were best known and most 
important, though the fact that 7 is in Latin has meant that for a 
considerable time now its worth has been ignored. It should 
also be noted that 1 / 4 was a commission from the King of 
Denmark, and though we may think little of 2 now, Samuel 
Johnson thought it a suitable present for Warren Hastings, and 
Edward Fitzgerald found it useful in learning Persian. 


The 1771 treatise on Oriental Poetry is expansive in tone. 
Arabic poetry is good, Jones argues, because so much combined 
to make it so; the beauty and fertility of the land helped. The 
language is expressive, strong, and resounding; poets were not 
restricted to any one dialect but could choose words from all, 
and so had rhymes in plenty. This ease of versification combined 
with a warm climate produced young poets; Tarafa composed 
poetry at the age of seven, and ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Hisham 
when a child. It was in high favour with all; it was “lawful 
magic." It was easy for poetry to be awe inspiring, for "terror" 
was near at hand in dark forests, horrible precipices, scarped 
rocks, and horrid solitudes. Similes are usually beautiful and 
striking. Though some of these opinions were revised later, 
many of them remained. 
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In the Commentaries of 1774 the remarks on poetry are 
still fairly superficial. The scheme of the qasida (ode) is described; 
there is some account of conventional metaphors such as pearls, 
hail-stones, and camomile flowers for teeth, but there is no close 
analysis of poetic style in general, let alone the individuality of 
any one poet. But then how could there be? The equipment 
needed by a reader of Oriental literature is specified, and the 
remarks apply to all literature: 


No one can be a fit reader of Asiatick poetry unless 
he knows accurately the natural history of all Asia, 
the customs of those nations, is acquainted with their 
religious practices and beliefs, has in' mind the 
history of the several countries and understands the 
conventions of the poets. 


The metaphors of the Arabs are declared to be sometimes harsh 
or violent and sometimes insipid. One list of early poets that he 
gives, Dhu l-Rumma, al-Nàbigha, Muhalhil, Mutalammis, and 
al-Farazdaq (in that order: earliest to latest we should have 
Muhalhil, Mutalammis, al-Nabigha, al-Farazdaq, Dhu 
1-Rumma), further suggests that Jones’ knowledge of literary 
history was sketchy. Much is written in superlatives: it is hoped 
that the Persian poet Firdawsi, and the Arabic poets Imru' 
ul-Qays and Abu l-'Ala' al-Ma'arri may become as familiar as 
Homer, Anacreon, and Pindar. The first poem in al-Ma‘arri’s 
Sigt al-Zand, the panegyric on Sa‘id al-Dawla, is "the most 
beautiful and animated of the kind in Arabic; indeed the works 
of this poet resemble the odes of Pindar." 


After these first seven works, there was a gap before two 
final U.K. publications appeared: 


8. The Mahomedan Law of Succession to the Property of Intestates 
in Arabick, London, 1782. 


9. The Moallakat or Seven Arabian Poems which were Suspended 
on the Temple at Mecca with a Translation, a Preliminary 
Discourse and Notes, Critical, Philosophical and Explanatory, 
London, 1782(3). 
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The date printed on the title page is 1782; in an advertisement" 
dated 1783, the author excused himself for publishing the book 
in a truncated form, and still looked forward to issuing a 
supplement: 


The Discourse will comprise observations on the 
antiquity of the Arabian language and letters; on the 
dialects and characters of Himyar and Koraish, with 
accounts of some Himyarick poets; on the manners 
of the Arabs in the age immediately preceding that 

- of Mahomed; on the temple at Mecca, and the 
Moállakát, or pieces of poetry suspended on its walls 
or gate; lastly, on the lives of the Seven Poets, with a 
critical history of their works, and the various copies 
or editions of them preserved in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. The Notes will contain authorities and reasons 
for the translation of controverted passages; will 
elucidate all the obscure couplets, and exhibit or 
propose amendments of the text; will direct the 
reader's attention to particular beauties, or point out 
remarkable defects; and will throw light on the 
images, figures, and allusions of the Arabian poets, 
by citations either from writers of their own country, 
or from such of our European travellers as best 
illustrate the ideas and customs of eastern nations. 
But the Discourse and Notes are ornamental only, not 
essential to the work; and, by sending it abroad in 
its present form, the translator may reap no small 
advantage, if the learned here or on the Continent 
will favour him in the course of the summer with 
their strictures and annotations, and will transmit 
them for that purpose to the publisher. It is hoped, 
that the war will raise no obstacle to this intercourse 
with the scholars of Leyden, Paris, and Madrid; for 
men of letters, as such, ought, in all places and at all 
times, to carry flags of truce. 


Before going further, it is necessary to make a few 
remarks about Arabic poetry in general and about the Mu'allagat 
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in particular. Early Arabic poetry was entirely an oral genre, 
and inevitably all evidence about its origins is lost. By the time 
of the earliest surviving poems (c. 500 А.р.), the conventions for 
poetic composition were closely defined, but not so closely as 
to trammel poets of ability. There were two forms of poem, the 
git‘a (which does not concern us here), and the qasida, the: 
polythematic ode, whose sections bear some resemblance to the 
movements of a symphony. The normal length of a qasida is 
twenty to fifty lines, though they are sometimes longer. This is 
so with all seven of the Mu‘allagat. 


For over a thousand years these seven long qasidas have 
been conventionally looked on as the pinnacle of Arabic poetry, 
and this is certainly the view that Jones would have picked up 
from the material that was available to him. By paying the seven 
poems special attention he was in fact turning an Arab trend 
into a European trend that has lasted almost to the present. It 
should be said, however, that the original choice of poems was 
a somewhat fortuitous one made in the eighth century. If one's 
criteria are based on overall excellence, only two of the 
Mu‘allagat, those of Imru’ ul-Qays and Labid would make a top 
seven. In the case of another poet, Zuhayr, a different poem 
deserves to be chosen, but of the other four, Tarafa, “Antara, 
*Amr and Harith, one has to say that it is a pity that Jones did 
not know the much finer odes by such poets as 'Abid, 
al-Shanfara, Mutammim and Abu Dhu'ayb, all of which contain 
splendid material that Jones would have found particularly 
attractive. 


Though Jones had such great plans for the expansion of 
his work on the Mu‘allagat, once he reached India nothing more 
was to be written apart from: 

10. Edition of Hatifi’s Leili Majnun (sic), Calcutta, 1788. 
11. Al-Sirajiyyah: or the Mohamedan Law of Inheritance; with a 
Commentary, Calcutta, 1792. 


It should nevertheless be noted that in his yeats in India Jones 
addressed many papers to the Asiatick Society of Bengal. 
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The translations of the Mu'allagat are much more assured 
than Jones' earlier translations; and they seem to indicate that 
he had kept working to improve his Arabic. There is no doubt 
that they represent Jones' crowning achievement as an Arabist. 
His was the first translation of all seven odes. 


For a number of years I was inclined to see his 
translations in terms of a pioneering achievement, for much 
remains to carp about: actual errors, the bucolic approach to 
the desert, and so on. But gradually I have come to the view 
that overall these are minor flaws. What Jones displays is a 
sympathy, or rather an empathy, with the poetry he is 
translating. This is something that has been lacking in most 
Orientalist approaches to Arabic poetry until quite recently. 


Thus one cannot simply judge Jones’ scholarship on the 
basis of accuracy alone. Accuracy is, of course, of key 
importance, but good translation often involves delicate 
balancing, and judgement and feeling can in some instances raise 
a translation that, on technical grounds, is only moderately 
competent to a piece that deserves to be taken seriously. That 
judgement and feeling is in my view present in Jones' 
translations of both Arabic and Persian poetry. 


In contrast, I see little sign of any such perception in the 
translation of the History of Nadir Shah, a disappointing work 
that Jones undertook only with reluctance. Here, though he had 
decided views about history, he had no real insight - not because 
he was incapable of insight but because he never took the trouble 
to break down ignorance of the history, and even more of the 
geography, of the Arab world (or of Persia). With culture, and 
poetry in particular, he fared much better. 


I would ascribe this to two causes: first, he was a minor 
poet in his own right; secondly, there was a creative tension 
between his general views on poetry on the one hand and the 
oriental poetry he studied on the other. Jones' literary stance 
has been variously assessed and, as far as 1 can see, will continue 
to be the subject of discussion. 
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Here 1 comment only on what appears in the translation 
(both Arabic and Persian) and the accompanyíng essays. The 
second essay appended to Poems, “Оп the Arts Commonly 
Called Imitative," presents views which are original enough to 
deserve to be regarded as the earliest formulation in English of 
the poetics of Romanticism. 


Crucial to this was his rejection of mimesis, imitation. He 
did this boldly at the beginning of the essay, stating that he 
rejects “the assertion of Aristotle, that all poetry consists in 
imitation, which has been so frequently echoed from author to 
author, that it would seem a kind of arrogance to controvert 
it." He was not the first to do this nor the first to argue that 
lyrical poetry is the highest expression of poetry. That is a,view 
anchored firmly in neo-classicism, where primary validity had 
already been claimed for one kind of lyrical poem - the "greater 
ode," neatly subsumed under the legitimising name of the 
Pindaric ode. 


Jones, however, was able to give strength and new 
perspective to these ideas from his knowledge of Arabic and 
Persian poetry. In turn the newly formulated ideas stimulated 
further interest on his part in the Arabic and, to a lesser extent, 
the Persian material. That is a subject that deserves an article to 
itself, but I must move nearer to Arabic poetry. 


Before doing so, let me make good my claim that Jones 
the poet emerges in his translations. An example that shows 
this very clearly is to be found in the most famous translation 
he made from the Persian lyric poet Hafez. The first line of 
perhaps the most famous poem by Hafez runs in Persian: 


Agar ап Turk-i-Shirazi bi-dast arad dil-i-mara 
Bi-khàl-i-Hinduwash bakhsham Samarqand ài Викћатата 


‚ The two hemistichs are quite long, but Jones' expansion is 


spectacular: 
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Sweet maid, if thou would'st charm my sight, 
And bid these arms thy neck infold; 

That rosy cheek, that lily hand, 

Would give thy poet more delight 

Than all Bokhara's vaunted gold, 

Than all the gems of Samarcand. 


This translation was savagely attacked in the 1940s because of 
the expansion. Arberry (not one of the savagers) was to translate 
the verse somewhat more succinctly as: 


My Shiraz Turk if she but deign 
To take my heart into her hand, 
PH barter for her Hindu mole 
Bukhara, yea, and Samarqand. 


However, in my view, Jones is justified in terms of poetic 
feeling, and I have always felt that the poem was correctly 
chosen for the original Oxford Book of Eighteenth Century Verse. 1 
might add, of both translations, that in the original Persian there 
is no mention of any woman. 


Jones retains one firmly neo-classical idea in his view of 
Arabic poetry. In the other essay appended to Poems, “Оп the 
Poetry of the Eastern Nations," he speaks of the Mu'allaqa of 
Labid as: 


purely pastoral and extremely like the Alexis of 
Virgil, but far more beautiful, because it is agreeable 
to nature; 


and before that he even calls the qasida, the formal Arabic ode, 
an eclogue. Here too modern Orientalist scholarship has objected 
to this as an intrusion of classical poetics into a field where it is 
inappropriate. 


Itis true that in Jones' translations of the Mu‘allagat, and 


especially in the Mu‘allaga of Labid, any scholar will find 
fallacies, in particular the transformation of the wild, untamed 
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desert landscape into the bucolic countryside of eighteenth 
century England. 


And yet, precisely because of such an exaggerated 
phrasing, we may perceive both in his translations and in his 
critical formulations, a certain underlying perception of genre, 
for the recognition of the "pastoral" manner in pre-Islamic as 
well as later Arabic poetry is a very pertinent critical point. More 
dubiously, the pastoral was linked with the noble savage: 


If we allow the natural objects, with which the Arabs 
are perpetually conversant, to be sublime and 
beautiful... 


If the foregoing arguments have any weight, we 
must conclude that the Arabians, being perpetually 
conversant with the most beautiful objects, spending 
a calm and agreeable life in a fine climate, being 
extremely addicted to the softer passions, and having 
the advantage of a language singularly adapted to 
poetry, must naturally be excellent poets, provided 
that their manners and customs be favourable to the 
cultivation of that art. 


This second quotation will show that the discovery of 
the pastoral vein was largely fortuitous, and in no little measure 
due to Jones’ misconceptions about the Arabian peninsula and 
the bedu. His mind was set on Arabia Felix. But even Yemen, 
Arabia Felix itself, though lush in many parts, has nothing of 
the landscape he imagined. Moreover, Yemen was not the home 
of any of the poets he translated, almost all of whom came from 
the harsh lands of central and east Arabia, the Najd in particular. 
No doubt his views would have changed sharply had he read 
the Lamiyyat al-‘Arab by al-Shanfara, a poet who lived in the 
mountains to the north of Yemen - near, but not all that near. 


Yet one must not think that it was entirely due to his 


neo-classical background that Jones recognised the pastoral. It 
is there, in its own way, in the poetry itself, in sympathetic 
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descriptions of the fauna of the peninsula and also in vivid 
descriptions of the life giving storms that sweep over the area 
from time to time. 


It is thus no surprise that one of the most interesting 
sections in his translations is the final section of the Mu‘allaga 
of Imru' ul-Qays, describing a violent storm and its after effects. 
This is a piece that repays close examination. That is a piece 
that has influenced a fair number of English Arabists and 
deserves quotation: 


O friend, seest thou the lightning, whose flashes 
resemble the quick glance of two hands amid 
clouds raised above clouds? 

The fire of it gleams like the lamps of a hermit, when 
the oil, poured on them, shakes the cord by 
which they are suspended. 

I sit gazing atit, while my companions stand between 
DAARIDGE and ODHAIDB; but far distant is 
the cloud on which my eyes are fixed. 

Its right sides seem to pour its rain on the hills of 
KATAN, and its left on the mountains of 
SITAAR and YADBUL. 

It continues to discharge its waters over COTAIFA 
till the rushing torrent lays prostrate the groves 
of Canahbel-trees. 

It passes over mount KENAAN, which it deluges in 
its course, and forces the wild goats to descend 
from every cliff. 

On mount TAIMA it leaves not one trunk of a 
palm-tree, nor a single edifice, which is not 
built with well-cemented stone. 

Mount TEBEIR stands in the heights of the flood like 
a venerable chief wrapped in a striped mantle. 

The summit of MOGAIMIR, covered with the 
rubbish which the torrent has rolled down, 
looks in the morning like the top of a spindle 
encircled with wool. 

The cloud unloads its freight on the desert of 
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GHABEIT, like a merchant of YEMEN alighting 
with his bales of rich apparel. 

The small birds of the valley warble at day-break, as 
if they had taken their early draught of 
generous wine mixed with spice. 

The beasts of the wood, drowned in the floods of 
night, float, like the roots of wild onions, at the 
distant edge of the lake. 


Jones’ achievement in bringing the Mu‘allagat into 
Western purview would have been a considerable one, even if 
this had been confined to the fairly narrow world of Orientalist 
scholarship. To the good fortune of us all Jones' translations 
found many avid readers well outside the world of scholarship 
and enriched their perspectives. 


In reaching just one of them, Goethe, Jones helped to 
change the course of European literature. That involved his 
Persian translations rather more than the Arabic ones, though 
Goethe appears to have been cognisant with both Jones' 
translation of the Mu‘allagat and with a German version of it 
produced by Hartmann some twenty years later. His influence 
was also important with Rückert, whose paraphrase translations 
of some of the Mu‘allagat and other works are such that one 
historian of Oriental Studies consigns them to German literature. 
Jones would surely have approved of that. 


How then should we assess Jones as a scholar of Arabic 
(and of Persian)? Anyone who can influence Goethe and Rückert, 
directly or indirectly, has a place in the history of European 
literature. 1 would, incidentally, argue that his influence on 
Goethe through his Persian and Arabic translations was much 
greater than was that of his translation of the Sanskrit Sakuntala. 


In the narrower world of scholarship we also owe him 
much. For almost a century from the middle of the nineteenth 
century the study of Arabic poetry became bogged down in 
philology, with little thought for the intention of the poets - one 
of Jones' main preoccupations. There were odd exceptions like 
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Lyall, but the real rescue did not come until after the second 
world war with such scholars as Beeston in Oxford and Arberry 
in Cambridge. Now once more we are trying to appreciate what 
the poets were trying to do. We have at last recognised the real 
value of the father of English studies of Arabic poetry. 
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India (January, 1996), and then at the 14th European Confer- 
ence on Modern South Asian Studies in Copenhagen (August 
1996). I am thankful to the participants at both the places. My 
special thanks go to Iftikhar Ahmad, J.S.Bandukwala, Helene 
Basu, Nandini Bhattacharya, Sudir Chandra, Fred Dallmayer, 
G.S.L.Devra, Shakuntala Hans, A.G.Noorani, Padma 
Ramchandran, Theodore Wright Jr., M.G.Vassanji and Zainub 
Verjee for their suggestions, comments, discussions and en- 
couragement in the preparation of the paper. 


IN 1986 Agha Khan IV issued a universal constitution for his 
Nizàri followers entitled “The Constitution of the Shia Imami 
Ismaili Muslims." The new constitution stresses the all impor- 
tant teaching and guiding role of the present Imam of the Nizàris 
by affirming that, by virtue of his office and in accordance with 
the beliefs of his followers, the Imam enjoys full authority of 
governance with respect to all religious and communal matters 
of the Nizaris.1 This assertion was not new. The process had 
begun in the mid-nineteenth century with the arrival of Imam 
Hasan Ali Shah (Agha Khan I) in India, an event which had 
evoked a mixed response from his Khoja followers in Western 
India, given the circumstances under which he had moved out 
of Iran. The crystallisation of the Agha Khan's authority over 
the Khojas, and subsequently other Nizaris as well, came as a 
result not only of the religious inclinations of the Khojas, but 
also the territorial and imperialistic interests of the British in 
Sindh and Afghanistan, where the Agha Khan had militarily 
supported the British. This paper deals with the importance of 
the colonial context of the internationalisation of the Agha Khans 
as Imams of Nizari 1вта iis, and it argues that their realisation 
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of power, position ahd authority over the Khojas, though rein- 
forced by the history and traditions of the community, did not 
go uncontested. 


The Khojas originally belonged to the Lohana caste, con- 
centrated in Lower Sindh, Kutch and Gujarat. They were con- 
verted to Isma‘ilism by Pir Sadruddin who was the third in the 
line of the great missionaries successively sent to India by the 
Nizari Imams of Iran.? It was Sadruddin who, after winning 
over large number of Lohanas in Sindh, gave them the name of 
“Khoja,” derived from the Persian word “Khwajah,” meaning 
“lord” or “master.” This name corresponded to the native term 
“Thakkar” or “Thakur,” also meaning master, by which the 
Lohanas were addressed since they were regarded as Каћа уав. 


The voluntary acceptance of Тата Швт by a high caste 
was effected by the subtle pedagogic methods adopted by the 
Isma‘ili Pirs. Like his predecessors, Nir Satguru and 
Shamsuddin, Pir Sadruddin made himself well acquainted with 
the religious beliefs of local people, adopted the local language 
and expressed his preachings in sufi idiom. He then introduced 
some ideas that bridged the gap between Islam and local prac- 
tice. The praises of the Prophet Muhammad, ‘Ali and God were 
sung in bhajans. He composed hundreds of ginans and also wrote 
the Das Avatar, a centrally important book of the Khojas. To 


*  SeeJ.N.Hollister, The Shi ‘a of India (London, 1953), p. 356; Farhad 
Daftary, The Јата ‘lis: Their History and Doctrines (Cambridge, 1990) 
p. 479; According to Sir Joseph Arnould who heard the famous 
“Ара Khan Case" in 1866, ‘The term ‘Khoja’ means both “the 
honourable or worshipful person’ and ‘the disciple.’ Its full 
meaning, as applied to the community converted by Pir 
Sadruddin may, perhaps, fairly be taken to amount to this, ‘the 
honourable or worshipful converts,’ ” Bombay High Court Reports 
[henceforth B.H.C.R.], vol. 12, 1866, p. 343. The claim was not 
unfounded. Late nineteenth century official findings testify “that 

_in Halar or North-East Kathiavada Khojahs are still addressed 
by the Lohana title of Thakkar and wear their waistcloths in 
Lohana fashion.” Fazal-ullah Lutfullah Faridi, Gazetteer of the 
Bombay Presidency, vol. ix, pt. П (Bombay, 1899), p. 36. Also see 
Asghar Ali Engineer, The Muslim Communities: Gujarat, Ап Ex- 
ploratory Study of Bohras, Khojas and Memons (Delhi, 1989). 
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further convince his new followers, he gave to his faith the 
designation of Satpanth (The True Path). For himself, he took 
the Hindu names of Sahdeva and Harichand. Pir Sadruddin died 
near Ucch Sharif in Bahawalpur (Multan). The date of his death 
is uncertain, according to different sources he is believed to have 
died sometime between А.р. 1369 and 1416.3 


In the celebrated “Ара Khan Case" of 1866, Justice Jo- 
seph Arnould, while giving his historic judgement, went into 
the details of the evolution of the Khoja community. That the 
Khojas were Shi‘ahs (not Ithna’ ‘Asharis but Imami Ismá'ilis) 
was established beyond doubt. 


Formally they are those among the Shias who hold 
Ismail, the seventh in descent from Ali, to have been 
the last of the revealed Imams; and who also hold 
that until the final manifestation of Ali... who is to 
come before the end of all things to judge the world 
- the masnud [sic.] of the Imamate, or in Latin idiom 
the office of Supreme Pontiff, is rightfully held in 
hereditary succession of unrevealed Imams, the lin- 
eal descendants of Ali through Ismail.‘ 


Since such a belief was considered heretical, and since Shi'ahs 
were often regarded with suspicion, or worse, in predominantly 
Sunni areas, the Shi'ahs in general and Isma‘ilis in particular 
adopted methods for continuous adherence to their belief. 
Arnould makes two points in this connection: 


first, the universal prevalence among the Ismailis of 
the practice of “Takiah’, or concealment of religious 
opinion; secondly, their method of seeking to make 
converts by assuming to a great extent the religious 
standpoint of the people whom they desire to con- 
vert, modestly hinting a few doubts and difficulties, 
and then,.by degrees, suggesting, as the only pos- 
sible solution to these, the peculiar tenets of their 
system. 


T В.Н.С.К., p. 335. He continues that Takiah “is an Arab word, 
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The result of such a long practice, Arnould suggested, is that 
“the doctrines of the Khojas are definitely Nizarian, with an 
amazing admixture of Hinduism."* 


God is considered by the Khojas as abstract, distant and 
unknowable. They did not have a translation of the Qur'àn in 
the nineteenth century, and the book they held in high regard 
continued to be the Das Avatar. Justice Arnould found it firmly 
established "that in all the Јата! Khanas of the Khojas through- 
out India and the East, including that of Bombay, the Dasavatar 
is publicly and periodically read as a matter of stated religious 
observance."5 This contention is corroborated by another con- 
temporary commentator, Justice Sir Erskine Perry, who, in an 
1847 case concerning Khojas, observed: “Although they call 
themselves Mussalmans, they evidently know but little of their 
Prophet and of the Koran; and their chief reverence at the present 
time is reserved for Aga Кћап.”? 


As far as the Nizari Isma ‘ili Khojas are the subject of our 
discussion they need to be distinguished from other Nizaris of 
the subcontinent such as Guptis, Memons and Shamsis, as well 
as from the very small number of Sunni Khojas and Ithna’ 
‘Ashari оћгаћ Khojas.? The Khojas belonging to each of these 
three schools of Islam differ from their non-Khoja co-religion- 
ists only in so far as they stick to their caste ideas, inherited 
from their Hindu ancestors. The Махал Ismaili Khojas also need 
to be distinguished from other Isma‘ilis, viz., the Musta‘lians. 
The latter are Bohras, of both the Daudi and Sulemani sects. 
However, it is interesting to note that both Khojas and Bohras 
form distinct Gujarati-speaking caste-groups of Western India, 
primarily engaged in business activities. The Shorter 


whose root meaning is ‘fear or caution’: its full applied meaning 
15 ‘concealment of a man's own religious opinions and adoption 
of alien religious forms,’ either from a desire to avoid giving 
offence or from dread of persecution." The correct translitera- 
Hon of the word із tagiyyah as used by Daftary and defined by 
him as “precautionary dissimulation of one's true religious be- 
liefs, especially in time of danger; used especially by Shiis,” 
Farhad Daftary, The Тата ilis: Their History and Doctrines (Cam- 
bridge, 1990), pp. 566 & 3. 
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Encyclopaedia of Islam succinctly delineates such distinctions. 
While discussing the Hindu practices of the Khojas, it says: 


It must be clearly realised that these caste practices 
have nothing to do with religion; there is no such 
thing as ‘Khodjaism’, or ‘religion of Khodjas’, other 
than the Indian Nizari school of Ismailism. A con- 
vert to their religion who is not a Khodja by caste, 
does not become a Khodja, he becomes a. Nizari 
Ismaili. A Khodja is a Khodja only by the right of 
birth. If ће embraces any religion other than 
Ismailism, or generally Islam, he ceases to be an 
Ismaili, or Muslim, but does not cease to be a 
Khodja.? 


The Khojas as a Nizari Isma'ili community cannot be ad- 
equately comprehended without understanding the position of 
the Nizari Imams; nor can the evolution of the latter be under- 
stood without asking how the history of Isma'ilism is interwo- 
ven with issues of state and power. From the beginning, Isma‘ili 
Imams had aspired to state power, and had succeeded in estab- 
lishing the first Fatimid Ismà'ili empire in ‘North Africa between 
A.D. 908 and А.р. 1094. Nizārī Imams were successful in estab- 
lishing a Nizári state in northern Iran with its headquarters at 
the strong fort of Alamut. This state, established in 1090, lasted 
till 1256 when it was destroyed by the Mongols. The Nizaris 
were almost annihilated en masse by the Mongols, and only a 
fraction of them survived. Thereafter, the Nizaris entered a long 
phase of obscurity, discretely following their traditions, and 
gradually adopting something of the sufi way. It was in the 
context of the climate of official suspicion and, sometimes, state 
persecution in Persia after the fall of Alamut that the Nizari 
Imams began to concentrate more on spreading their creed east- 
` wards into India. The garb of sufism adopted by Nizari mis- 
sionaries yielded dividends in India, since sufis themselves had 
won popularity by adopting folk languages and practices.” The 
Khojas who were converted by Pir Sadruddin continued fol- 
lowing more of their Pir's teachings than Nizari doctrines, their 
relationship with the Imams remaining tenuous. A significant 
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factor in this was that the Khojas continued to exist as a close 
knit, kinship-based community (a feature of the Indian caste 
system), and were thus considerably insulated from the Nizari 
Imam's authority and control. 


The Nizaris and their Imams emerged out of what we 
might call obscurity in the mid-eighteenth century. This was 
facilitated by a number of factors. The Safavids, having estab- 
lished control of Iran around the turn of the sixteenth century, 
had changed the state's attitude to people of what had become 
their own spiritual inclinations. The Indian Nizaris, the Khojas, 
who were sending their religious dues, the dassondh (a tenth of 
their income), with some regularity to their Imams in Iran, af- 
forded the latter the means with which, gradually, to consoli- 
date their position in that country as, with a more benign offi- 
cial attitude and their own improved financial position, the 
Imams were able to enter into marital alliances with the ruling 
as well as other important families of the country." 


The forty-fourth Imam, Abu al-Hasan had attained the 
governorship of Kirman under the Zand kings. He died in 1792, 
and was succeeded by his son, Khalilullàh, known also by the 
designation of Sayyid Kahaki for having established his resi- 
dence at Kahak, near Mahallat, in the district of Qum. The 
Khojas, in addition to sending the dassondh regularly to Iran, 
made frequent pilgrimages to the darkhana, the headquarters of 
their Imam. In 1817 Imam Khalilullah was killed along with a 
number of his followers by a mob inspired by a fanatical Ithna' 
* Ashari mullah. Worried by a possible reaction by the Isma‘ilis, 
the Persian ruler, Fateh ‘Ali Shah, punished the guilty, and con- 
ferred upon the Imam's son, Hasan ‘Ali Shah, the districts of 
Qum and Mahallat in addition to his inherited estates. He also 
recognised him as the head of the Isma‘ilis with the title of Agha 
Khan, and later gave one of his daughters to him in marriage. 
The royal connection raised the Agha Khan's prestige, and it 
also added not inconsiderably to his material fortunes. But, with 
the death of Fateh ‘AliShah in 1834, a civil war broke out among 
the royal princes which proved unsettling for the Agha Khan, a 
development that eventually brought him to India." 
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The upturn in the fortunes of the Nizari Imams, and the 
consolidation of their religious and political authority in the first 
quarter of the ninteenth century, resulted in their endeavour to 
assert more control over their followers. Local јата ats every- 
where were geared up more efficiently to send the dassondh, 
and gradually the payment became more compulsory than 
voluntary. Resistance amongst the Khojas to this growing 
assertiveness came in the form of objections to this 
institutionalisation of payments, and it was in the flourishing 
metropolis of Bombay in 1829 that the matter reached a head 
when a section of the community, headed by one Habib Ibrahim, 
refused to pay the customary dassondh.? The Agha Khan, who 
was then still in Iran, dispatched Mirza Abdul Kassim as his 
special agent, accompanied by his maternal grand mother, Marie 
Bibi, to overcome this opposition. Having failed to persuade 
the “rebels,” a Bill was filed for the purpose of enforcing the 
payments by a decree of the Supreme Court of Bombay. How- 
ever, it was not pursued for want of prosecution. Thereafter, on 
the directive of the Agha Khan, the recusants, Habib Ibrahim 
and his partisans, also known as Barabhai from their original 
number of twelve, were summoned before the Bombay јата ‘at. 
On their persistently refusing to pay the “tithe,” the Barabhai 
were outcast by the whole Khoja jama'at of Bombay, a measure 
considered particularly harsh given the deeply entrenched na- 
ture of the family and other social ties between the contending 
groups. On their own petition, and at the direction of the Agha 
Khan, Habib and company were readmitted into the fold in 1835 
on condition of payment of arrears, and a commitment to pay 
in future all customary fees that should thenceforth be de- 
manded of them on account of “е Sirkar Sahib.” 


No further apparent tension was recorded in the com- 
munity till-after the Agha Khan's arrival in Bombay in 1845. 
The truce, established in 1835, was disrupted in 1847 when a 
legal case was initiated by two Khoja sisters for a share in their 
deceased father's estate against the will of their deceased uncle, 
Sajun Mir Ali, their father's brother. In this litigation, the Agha 
Khan, then represented in court by his brother Muhammad Bakir 
Khan, upheld the rules of inheritance as laid down in "Islamic 
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law," while the Barabhai opponents supported the Khoja cus- 
tom denying females any share in such inheritance. Sir Erskine 
Perry, who presided over the case, ruled in his judgement that 
the Khoja custom should prevail even though it might be in 
conflict with the provisions of Islamic law." It is not difficult to 
appreciate the perturbance the Agha Khan might have felt at 
such a development. It resulted in the second excommunica- 
tion of the Barabhai party from the jama‘at soon after the 
verdict. : 


In the wake of the second excommunication, the Barabhai 
dissidents seceded from the community, and established a new 
jama‘atkhanah for themselves in Bombay. However, in Mahim 
they used the upper floor of the existing јата“ а ћапаћ, while 
the lower part continued to be held by the Agha.Khanis. That 
dissidence had become entrenched was witnessed in 1850 in a 
particularly unpleasant murder of four Khojas of the Barabhai 
party by several Khojas of the opposing faction. Nineteen Agha 
Khanis were brought to trial, and four of them were sentenced 
to death and hanged. In the same year the "Information and 
Bill" was filed leading to the "Declaration of Rights" as 
pronounced by Sir Erskine Perry in 1853. The judge expressed 
his hope that the Khojas, by its aid, would “be able to elect a 
Mukhi and Kamaria and manage their caste affairs among them- 
- selves, without rendering any further application to the Court 
necessary.” 


The “Declaration of Rights" of 1853 seems to have 
brought a peace to the community that lasted unbroken for ten 
years. The excommunicated were again admitted to the fold, 
and the new јата 'atkhinah of the seceders was abandoned. АП 
went smoothly until, on 20th October, 1861, the Agha Khan pub- 
lished a paper that was to alarm the minority group once again. 
In this paper, the Agha Khan expressed his desire that the Khojas 
conform to the practices “of the imamujah creed of his holy 
ancestors," i.e., the creed of Shi‘ah Imami Isma‘tlis in respect 
of “marriages, ablutions, and funeral ceremonies.” The purpose 
of writing this paper was stated to be the need to clear up the 
misunderstanding created by the appearance of statements in 
the press which gave the impression that the Khojas were Sunnis 
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and that the Agha Khan was attempting coercively to make them 
Shf'ahs.* That paper was to be signed by all.Khojas who be- 
lieved in the Shi‘ah Imami Isma‘ili sect and the spiritual au- 
thority of Hazar Imam Agha Khan. 1,700 male Khojas of 
Bombay, Salsette and Mahim signed the paper, copies of which 
were circulated among the Khoja communities in other parts of 
India as well as abroad. The paper was signed by all the com- 
munities except the Bombay minority and twenty Khoja fami- 
lies of Mahuva, a large cotton-exporting port near Bhavnagar 
in Kathiavad. The alleged reason for the Mahuva Khojas’ re- 
fusal was their commercial interests, as they had large and lu- 
crative business connections with the Bombay dissidents. The 
rejection, though, was cryptically formulated: “We are Shias 
already; why should we sign this writing?" 


This move of the Agha Khan was perceived as a fresh 
declaration of war by the dissidents and they refused to pay 
any longer the customary dassondh and other levies to the Agha 
Khan. It further led in 1862 to the filing of the “Information and 
Bill" by Daya Muhammad, Muhammad Saya, Pir Muhammad 
Kasambhai and Fazalbhai Gulam Husen, representing the mi- 
nority group of the Khoja community in Bombay, against 
Muhammad Husen Huseni (the Agha Khan) and others, who 
represented the majority. The prayer of the “Bill” sought that 
an account be. taken of all property belonging to the Khoja 
community of Bombay which had come into the hands of the 
Мик and Kamadia, and that the property be delivered to such 
persons as the court might direct. The most important fifth 
clause of the prayer sought a declaration to the effect that the. 
јатӣ аі properties be used for the sole benefit of the Khoja sect 
and “1п particular no person professing Shia opinions in mat- 
ters of religion and religious discipline, is entitled unto, or ought 
to have, any share or interest therein, or any voice in the man- 


i  B.H.CR. Aga Khan Case, pp. 349-50. The then Mukji of the 
Bombay јата ‘at, Alarakhia Sumar, deposed before the court that 
“Та consequence of certain newspaper articles stating that the 
Khojas are Sunis, the Aga got a writing prepared; he told me he 
would like to see who of the Khojas were Sunis and who were 
Shias; those who were Shias should come and sign that writ- 
ing." 
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agement thereof." The “Bill” sought periodical and regular elec- 
tion of the Mukhis and Kamadias of the community. The prayer 
concluded with an appeal for an injunction restraining the Agha 
Khan from both interfering in the management of the trust prop- 
erty and the affairs of the Khoja community, and in the election 
and appointment of a Mukhi and Kamadia; from exercising pow- 
ers of excommunication or the right to deprive members of the 
community privileges appertaining to membérship and celebra- 
tion of marriages in the јата 'atkhanah; and from demanding or 
receiving from any Khoja any oblation, cess, or offerings, in his 
spiritual or temporal capacity." 


5 Аз tension continued building up, both sides busied 
themselves strengthening their respective positions by consult- 
ing the best advocates, collecting relevant written as well as oral 
evidence, and mobilising opinion in their favour. The case fi- 
nally came up for hearing in 1866. The hearing lasted twenty 
four days during the months of April and June. Justice Joseph 
Arnould, after closely studying the voluminous written evi- 
dence, mostly historical in nature, and meticulously scrutinising 
much oral evidence from witnesses, delivered his historic judge- 
ment on 12th November, 1866. He came to the conclusion “that 
the Khojas never were Sunis, but that from the beginning they: 
have been and (with the exception of the relators and plaintiffs 
and their followers in Bombay) still are Shias of the Imami Ismaili 
persuasion." He continued: "The Court is now in a position to 
give an adequate description of the Khoja sect; it is a sect of 
people whose ancestors were Hindus in origin, which was con- 
verted to and has throughout abided in the faith of the Shia 
Imami Ismailis, and which has always been and still is bound 
by ties of spiritual allegiance to the hereditary Imams of the . 
Ismailis."!* The judgement also recognised the Agha Khan as 
the murshid or spiritual head of the Ismà'ili Khoja murids. It also 
established the rights of the Agha Khan to all the customary 
dues collected from the Khojas, and placed all the community 
property of the Nizàri Isma‘ilis in his name and under his abso- 
lute control. 


8 “That Aga Khan is the Spiritual Head of the Khojas has, in my 
judgement, been clearly made out by the evidence; and to say 
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The 1866 judgement was a definite blow to the dissidents' 
cause, and the Agha Khan's authority was never seriously 
challenged thereafter. It had quite a demoralising effect on the 
followers of the Barabhai. At that point they had four hundred 
families out of a total of about 1,400 Khoja families in Bombay 
and its immediate neighbourhood.” After their defeat, several 
families were reported to have come back to the Agha Khan 
and rejoined the Isma‘ili јата ‘at. Within three decades the num- 
ber of dissenting families in Bombay was reduced to one hun- 
dred.? After the great case, the Agha Khan paid regular visits 
to different јата ats scattered all over Western India. His per- 
sonal visits further consolidated his position among his follow- 
ers. Differences and ambiguity prevailed regarding the Khojas 
of Kera in Kutch who had refused to sign the papers for ten 
years until 1872 when they were also brought in line after the 
Agha Khan's personal visit.” 


Atthe time the conflict and contestation within the Khoja 
community during the nineteenth century was interpreted by 
some, including Justice Arnould, as being centred around 
whether or not Khojas were Shi‘ahs or Sunnis. In the view of 
this writer, however, it seems more likely that the issues were 
mainly a matter of money and power. In the 1820s, when the 
first note of dissent was expressed in the community, the dis- 
senters resisted the compulsory payment of the dassondh; there 
is no indication that their refusal originated from any claim to 
be Sunni. When they were first excommunicated in 1830, there 
seems to have been some internal turmoil within the dissenting 
families which led to their rejoining the majority in 1835 on their 
own appeal, and when the conflict re-emerged in 1847 on the 
question of the customary practices of Khojas being at variance 
with the shari а! regarding succession and inheritance, they took 
strong objection to the position of the Agha Khan who favoured 
the application of Muslim law. The Khojas had never wor- 
shipped in the mosques, they used jama‘atkhanahs. Though a 


that as such, he is not to have a potential voice in determining 
who, on religious grounds, shall or shail not remain members of 
the Khoja Community, appears to me entirely unreasonable.” 
B.H.C.R., Aga Khan Case, p. 363. 
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mosque was built in 1822 in the old Khoja burial ground of 
Bombay, it was used only for funerals. The Khojas had been 
employing Sunni mullah's services from earlier times, though 
less out of conviction than of necessity. Apparently it was only 
after the second excommunication in 1848, and the murder of 
four of their members, that some Khojas adopted the Sunni form 
of Islam, though they later once again joined the majority Agha 
Khani Khoja community. 


The Khoja experience is further illuminated by the posi- 
tion of two other Muslim business communities in Gujarat, the 
Bohras and Memons. Both are converts from local castes, and 
follow the typical caste behaviour of exclusion.” This is espe- 
cially noticeable among the Memons. Unlike the Khojas and 
Bohras, they have been Sunni for quite some time. However, 
like the Khojas, they were converted from Lohanas, and they 
do not intermix with other Sunnis, and have always maintained 
an exclusive identity.? 


It is possible that the Barabhai, who were affluent and 
influential people, perceived compulsory religious payments as 
a constraint on their entrepreneurial ambitions. It seems likely 
that, had the system of collection and control been a little more 
liberal, the opposition it aroused might have been less ener- 
getic and perhaps less widespread. What the dissidents wanted 
was probably the non-interference of the Imam in јата 'а! af- 
fairs, and the maximum use of jamd‘at funds and properties for 
the sole benefit of јата 'а! members. They pressed for the elec- 
tion of community officials, that is the Mukhis and Kamadias, in 
place of their nomination by the Agha Khan. It is possible that 
the Barabhai harboured political ambitions within the commu- 
nity, ambitions which were threatened by the arrival of the Agha 
Khan himself in Bombay. А combination of these factors, ulti- 
mately, seems to have been the most likely reason for their fi- 
nally being prepared to contemplate the serious step of sever- 
ing all ties with their community. 


Since the Agha Khan sought legal sanction for his spiri- 
tual authority from the colonial state, it is interesting also to 
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examine briefly the “theoretical” aspect of the Nizari Imams’ 
relationship with the state. Historically, the attitude of Nizari 
Imams to state authority had been ambivalent. Often in history, 
their religious beliefs had brought about the disapproval of the 
authority of the time, while their political aspirations in Iran 
had eventually brought them into conflict with the rulers of that 
country, this conflict being largely responsible for their migra- 
tion from Iran to India. Agha Khan I aided the British militar- 
ily, and applied for a territorial title in India - which was not 
conceded to him. He was instead given the hereditary title of 
*His Highness." The Agha Khan was keen to return to Iran, 
and worked out various strategies to capture the throne of Per- 
sia with the help of the British.* These plans having come to 
nothing, the Agha Khan accepted his fate, and settled down in 
India, thereafter remaining a loyal ally of the British, and preach- 
ing to his followers the principle of unflinching loyalty to the 
powers that be wherever they may live." Loyalty to the state 
has been declared as constitutionally binding on the Nizari 
Isma'ilis. Rule 87 of the Shia Imami Ismaili Councils of 
Kathiawad reads as follows: 


From the very beginning it has been the custom 
among the Shia Imami Ismaili followers of Sarkar 
Mowlana Hazar Imam His Royal Highness Sir 
Sultan Mahomed Shah Agha Khan, P.C. G.C.S.I. etc., 
of remaining devoted to the benevolence and loy- 
alty towards the Crown of the country they live in, 
offering thanks, giving service, abiding by the laws, 
rejoicing in happiness, sympathising in sorrow and 
also giving addresses on necessary occasions. In case 
it be necessary to give an address on behalf of all 
communities as a whole, signatures should be put 
on such an address. 





' *  Naoroji M.Domasia, A Brief History of the Aga Khan (Bombay, 
1903), р. 82; Agha Khan III himself states this quite categorically 
in his memoirs: “Jt has been the practice of my ancestors, to 
advise Ismailis to be absolutely loyal and devoted subjects of 
the state - whatever it is, constitutional, monarchical, or republi- 

` сап - of which they are citizens." Memoirs, р. 185. 

\ 
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This policy of quietism in India, after a period of politi- 
cal activity in Iran, is not surprising. The Khoja community had 
a tradition of remaining apolitical, and concentrating on busi- 
ness and mercantile activity. After the Agha Khan had settled 
down amongst the Indian Khojas, where his physical proxim- 
ity afforded him a greater spiritual authority over his people, 
the regular payments of the dassondh, his status as an ally of the 
British Government and the legitimisation of his spiritual 
authority over all the Khojas of India and East Africa by a Brit- 
ish Court in India must have made adventurist ideas of a re- 
turn to [ran seem uncertain in their potential outcome, and, as 
time went by, perhaps a little less than attractive."t 


In legitimising the Agha Khan's authority over the vast 
majority of the Khojas, the British followed a subtle strategy of 
dominating not only different communities, but also their popu- 
lar leaders and representatives. They encouraged the Agha Khan 
in his revolt against the Shah of Iran, thus undermining the 
power of the Shah, and then used the Agha Khan's services in 
suppressing the Afghans, defeating the Amirs of Sindh, and 
subduing the Baluchis.?$ The Agha Khan had become incorpo- 
rated into the British colonial edifice, and this restricted his op- 
tions as a free player. From being a semi-independent religious 
leader of some influence, the Agha Khan became an Imperial 
subject, writing petitions, accepting a pension and acting in 
support of the British Crown from time to time. Just to rein- 
force the point, the British refused initially to permit him to 
settle in Bombay. He was instead asked to move to Calcutta, 
ostensibly not to annoy the Iranian Shah who was seeking his 
extradition, and it was also around this time, in 1847, that his 
plea for the replacement of Khojas' practices rooted in the 


Н One should also bear in mind that the public property of the 
јата at, such as the јата 'atkhanahs, were deemed to be the per- 
sonal property of the Agha Khan. It became mandatory for all 
jama‘atkhanahs to display a notice on а signboard to the follow- 
ing effect: “This Jamatkhana belongs to [name of the Hazar Imam 
inserted here] and is for the community of the Shia Imami Ismaili 
followers of H.R.H. the Agha Khan." Rules of the Shia Imami 
Ismaili Councils of Kathiawar (Rajkot, 1953), Rule 103, p. 81. 
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* Hindu Law of Inheritance" with Islamic law was rejected in a 
legal suit.” While taming his ambitions, though, the British con- 
firmed his semi-temporal authority over his followers, and thus 
won over the confidence of the vast majority of Khojas in their 
empire. In this, the Agha Khan's experience as a local ruler was 
little different from that of many others. 
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HISTORICAL AND RELIGIOUS DIMENSIONS 
OF DADUPANTHI SOURCES 


SHAHABUDDIN IRAQI 


THE Santa-Sahitya, or the literature of the Bhakti saints, is part 
of the great literary heritage of mediaeval India. Its nature and 
range is quite similar to the malfuz literature of the Muslim 
mystics.’ The works of both these traditions were compiled 
almost simultaneously, and, apart from being authentic records 
of the life and teachings of a large number of shaykhs and guris, 
both go quite far to shed light on the socio-economic life of the 
common people and the political conditions prevailing at that 
time. Undertaken by Hindu and Muslim authors, the 
information these literary sources contain is rich in quantity and 
quality, and supplements that available in official Persian 
chronicles. The sources are also valuable in that they cast light 
on the shared values of the Hindu and Muslim saints of those 
times. 


It is significant that Bhakti literature, in its various forms, 
is scattered over different parts of the country, especially in 
Maharashtra, Chattisgarh (in Central Provinces), Rajasthan, 
Punjab and Eastern Uttar Pradesh. Of this literature, the Guru 
Granth collection of the Western corpus, and the Dadupanthi 
and the Niranjanpanthi literature representing the central or 
Rajasthani tradition forms its most important part. There is a 
large body of Kabir’s and Kabirpanthi sources denoting the 
tradition of Chattisgarh and Eastern U.P. Maharashtra too had 
its compilation called Panchayatana, which includes the sayings 
of five Southern Indian saints - Gyandev, Namdev, Eknath, 
Tukaram and Ramdas. There is also quite an amount of lesser 
sources, also belonging to the same stock, and representing the 
saints’ respective regional traditions.” 


Most of these sources were compiled at places lying on 


the main trade routes of that period. The leading saints of Bhakti 
thought are reputed to have been much travelled people, and 
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are supposed to have often followed these routes.' It is to be 
assumed, therefore, that they must have come into close contact 
with one another's literary heritage. There is evidence of this 
from the fact that their sayings find mutual representation in 
Sikh, Dadupanthi and other similar collections. In addition to 
this, the praise that these saints have for each other in their 
respective accounts suggests that there was a good rapport 
between them. 


From the literary point of view, also, there is a kind of 
uniformity in most of the Bhakti literature written in different 
local dialects, despite the wide geographical dispersion of the 
authors. Itis worth noting that different regional languages like 
Gujarati, Marathi and Raj asthani adopted a common script called 
Deonagri, which was generally used to write Hindawi and its 
offshoots, Purbi Hindi or Awadhi. The Punjabi dialect, 
Gurumukhi, also appears to have adopted a modified version 
of the Deonagri. 


Of the various traditions of Santa-Sahitya, Dadupanthi 
literature of Panchavanit is very important and is represented 
by the largest manuscript collection. Thése manuscripts, 





+» Ramdev, the Marathi poet of the fourteenth century, is said to 
have travelled from the South up to the Punjab where he lived 
and imparted his teachings for some time. Some of the temples 
dedicated to his name are still found in Delhi and its surrounding 
areas. Likewise, Kabir is reported to have gone up to 
Maharashtra. Dadu Dayal, who stayed in Rajasthan (mainly in 
Amber), perhaps originally belonged to Ahmedabad and 
travelled widely in the North. As the Sikh tradition records, 
Nanak had also made extensive tours and had met some 
important saints and sufis of his time. The tradition of travelling 
widely was also maintained by succeeding saints, as they appear 
to have seen this as part of their religious obligations. 


t The Panchávani is а term which the Dadupanthis use to denote a 
- compilation containing the bani (sayings) of the "five saints," 
viz. Dadu, Kabir, Namdev, Raidas and Hardas. However, it also 
incorporates the sayings of a large number of other saints, sufis 


and yogis. 
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compiled over some time, and at various centres of the 
Dadupanth, are available not only in Rajasthan but also in many 
other places. 


At Jaipur, the Dadu Mahavidyalaya has a large 
manuscript collection, and preserves it in the form of Bastas and 
Gutkas.? Though most of this Panchavani collection cannot be 
dated earlier than the eighteenth century, a few manuscripts 
also belong to the early seventeenth century. The following list, 
in chronological order, gives some details of a few select 
manuscripts available at the institution in Jaipur: 


1. Basta No.12, compiled by Swamdas (Pipa-Bansi)* v.s. 
1693 / А.р. 1636. It appears from the contents that the work 
originally had 425 folios of which about 100 are in a very bad 
state of preservation.* 


This is a very valuable collection. It contains not only 
the account of the five saints traditionally recognised, and named 
earlier, but also incorporates sayings of about eighty other 
worthies of different schools of thought, particularly of 
Gorakhnath, Surdas and Nanak. The last three receive so much 
attention that they acquire parity with the prominent five ones. 
The sayings of Pipa have also been fully represented, perhaps 
because the compiler originally belonged to the Pipa sect. 


2. Basta No.2, compiled by Narharidas, v.s. 1733 / A.D. 
1676,5 contains a total of 568 folios, and is in a fully preserved 
condition. | 


This is another important collection which also includes 
sayings of about eighty saints besides those of the traditional 
five saints. In addition to sakhis (couplets) and sabads (short- 
poems), this Basta also includes a few rare manuscripts, such as: 


Kabir's Bavani, Sakal Gahgari, Gorakhnath's Prana Sankali, 


t  Swamdas originally belonged to the Pipa sect, but since the 
manuscript mentions him as disciple of Chainji, it seems that he 
later became a follower of the Dadupanth. 
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Atma Bodh, Kafir Bodh, Khemdas's Sukha Samvad, Laghutnama, 
Chintavani, Bajid's Sukhnamau, Gunnam-Mala; Narayandas's 
Naomala; Ghamandidas's Naon Mahatma Grantha; Chaturbhuj's 
Vaisnava Mahima; Prithinath's Sadh Parcha Jog Granth; 
Shankaracharya's Barahma Gyan; Jangopal's Dhruvacharitra, 
Bharta Charitra; and the famous Gunganjanamah of Jagannathdas. 
In addition, there are life-sketches or Parchais, written by 
Anantdas also, and the saints covered include Trilochan, 
Namdev, Kabir, Raidas, Angad and Pipa. 


3. Basta No.43, compiled by Jagannathdas (disciple of 
Laxmidas) at Didwana (Jodhpur), v.s. 1768 / А.р. 1711. It has 
about 1000 folios. 


Surprisingly, this manuscript does not maintain the 
Panchavani order. It begins with the savaiyas of Baba Sundardas, 
followed by the sakhis and sabadas of Dadu, Kabir and Pragdas. 
Then come the Ramaini and Chandaini of Kabir, and the two 
Parchais written by Anantdas on Namdev and Trilochen. It also 
has Sukhdev's Lilagranth, and Sundardas's Vivekchintavani 
respectively. 


There are many more Bastas also at the Dadu 
Mahavidyalaya like Basta No.4, compiled by Ram Dayal (of the 
order of Banwaridas), v.s. 1802 / А.р. 1745; Basta No.18, compiled 
by Ganga Ram at Ranila (Hissar), v.s. 1805 / А.р. 1748; Basta 
No.15, compiled by Ramdas (of the order of Banwaridas), v.s. 
1812 / А.р. 1755; Basta No.3, compiled by Charandas (disciple 
of Premdas), v.s. 1819 / A.p. 1762; Basta No.19, compiled by Mauji 
Ram (a Niranjanpanthi) at Sambhar (Ajmer), v.s. 1833 / А.р. 1776; 
Basta No.8, compiled by Ramghandas at Nagaur; v.s. 1841 / 
A.D. 1784; and Bastas No.11, 13, 14 and 34. The last four Bastas, 
that also belong to the 18th century are particularly important. 
Basta No.11/274 contains 146 sakhis of Qadi Карап. The works 
of a 17th-century poet of Jaunpur, Banarsidas Jain, namely, the 
Samai-Sar, Banarsi Kavitta and Iman Battisi are in Bastas No.13/ 
310, 14/342 and 34/594 respectively, along with accounts of 
other saints. Among the Gutkas, at least three deserve mention. 
Gutka No.33 compiled by Hardas seems most important. The 
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present copy of the manuscript is of v.s. 1723 / А.р. 1666 and 
contains the work of Laldas, Bhikhan, Bajid and Jangopal, all of 
the Dadupanth. The other two Gutkas are No.75/383 and 69/ 
365, of which the first includes Ahmad's Baralimasa and the 
second has Shaykh Farid's verses along with works of other 
contemporary saints. Some similar Gutkas are also found in the 
Kabir Mandir at Jaipur. 


However, the Dadu Mahavidyalaya at Jaipur is not the 
only centre of its kind, there are several others centres also, 
particularly those at Naraina (Jaipur), Ranila (Hissar) and 
Narnaul (Patiala), which possess a number of Panchavani 
manuscripts. 


Apart from the centres mentioned above, the Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan at Prayag also preserves similar manuscripts. 
An important manuscript known as Anbhai Sargarh is found 
preserved in the Punjab University Library under 51. No.1960. 
Besides, the Nagari PrachariniSabha at Varanasi also possesses 
several such manuscripts. One of these under SL No. 108, dated 
v.s. 1561 / А.р. 1504 has already been utilized by Dr Shyam 
Sundardas for his Kabir-Granthawali.5 Surprisingly, this 
manuscript of 72 folios contains the verses of Kabir only, which 
closely resembles the text of Kabir's verses in one of the 
collections at Jaipur compiled in v.s. 1866 / a.p. 1809. The latter 
has also Kabir's verses exclusively. But the date ascribed to the 
Varanasi manuscript, Le. v.s. 1561 / А.р. 1504, is very early, and 
the date given in the colophon appears written in a different 
hand. However, it is a very important manuscript which, along 
with the Jaipur collection, presents a fair recension of the 
Dadupanthi tradition of Kabir's verses. - 


With the Sabha at Varanasi there is a manuscript under 
Sl. No.1406 which contains 383 folios, and is evidently a 
Dadupanthi work. It appears from the colophon that the work 
was compiled by Sadhu Mansa Ram (disciple of Gopaldas) at 
Udaipur in v.s. 1797 / А.р. 1740. Besides the Panchavani, it also 
includes the sayings of Gharibdas (son of Dadu), Sadhudas, 
Bakhna, Jangopal, Sundardas, Khemdas and many other 
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Dadupanthi saints. Yet another manuscript under Sl. No.1409, 
which contains 791 folios, was compiled by Ramdas in v.s. 1771 
/ a.D. 1714. In addition to the Panchavani, the manuscript 
incorporates the works of Gharibdas and the miscellaneous 
verses of fifty-six saints of different schools as well as the Jogesari 
Bani of the Nathpanthi Yogis, the works of the Dadupanthi saints 
like Jangopal, Dujandas, Jagjivandas, Jaimal, Mohandas, and 
the famous Sarbangi of Rajabdas. 


Moreover, there are some very important and early 
manuscripts in the personal collections of scholars like Purohit 
Hari Narayan Sharma (Tahvildaron Ka Rasta, Jaipur) and 
Agarchand Nahta of Bikaner. The following two of the Hari 
Narayan's collection deserve attention: 


1. Basta No.7 (Sl. Nos. 485-839), compiled in v.s. 1715 / 
A.D. 1658. It contains 582 folios, all in a very bad state of 
preservation. 


2. Basta No.3 (Sl. Nos. 236-237), compiled in v.s. 1741 / 
A.D. 1684, which covers about 330 folios. 


There are some other important works which, though 
part of the same Panchavani manuscripts, are on a different 
pattern altogether. The most important among them is the 
Sarbangi Chintamani* which was compiled by Gopaldas (disciple 
of Santdas) at Sambhar in v.s. 1684 / А.р. 1627. The present work, 
which contains about 365 folios and is preserved in Basta No.3 
of the Dadu Mahavidyalaya at Jaipur, is actually a copy of the 
original compilation, which was made by Charan Rain (of the 
order of Mohan Baba Kisandas) at Hansar (Hissar?) in v.s. 1781 
/ A.D. 17247 


The Sarbangi or Sarvanga-Yoga of Rajjabdas" is another 





8 Like the Panchavani, Sarbangi is also a term which means a 
compilation containing all the angas or parts prescribed for the 
expression of saintly ideas. 

**  Rajabdas (Rajab ‘Alf Khan), a prominent mystic poet of Rajasthan, 
belonged to a Pathan family at Sanganer (near Amber, Jaipur). 
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very important work of a similar nature. Unfortunately, its 
original manuscript, which is usually assigned to a late 
seventeenth century date (about v.s. 1730 / А.р. 1673), is not 
available. However, a number of copies do exist in many 
Panchavani manuscripts both at Jaipur and at Varanasi. For 
instance, the Dadu Mahavidyalaya at Jaipur contains the work 
in Basta No. 3, compiled by Charandas, v.s. 1819 / А.р. 1762 (ff. 
322-500); Basta No.36, compiled in v.s. 1825 / a.p. 1768 (ff. 9- 
261); Basta No.19, compiled by Mauji Ram, v.s. 1833 / А.р. 1776 
(ff. 256-488); and Basta No.8, compiled by Ramghandas at 
Nagaur, v.s. 1841 / А.р. 1784 (ff. 253-500).* Likewise, the Nagri 
Pracharini Sabha at Varanasi also preserves the text of the 
Sarbangi in several manuscripts, such as Sl. No.1409, compiled 
by Ramdas, v.s. 1771 / А.р. 1714 (ff. 611-790); 51. No.1708, 
compiled by Khusyaldas, v.s. 1836 / А.р. 1779 (ff. 229-427); and 
51. No.1407, compiled by Gyandas, v.s. 1872 / А.р. 1815. Among 
all these, the Basta No.3 of the Jaipur collection? and Sl. No.1409 
of the Banaras collection are the earliest to comprise the Sarbangi 
of Rajabdas along with the Panchavani and the sayings of many 
more saints. However, the various copies of the Sarbangi 
available in these collections Have very little textual variation. 


Both Sarbangis are very compact and comprehensive 
compilations. They incorporate sayings of a number of saints, 
sufis, yogis and siddhas of different orders (a total of sixty-six 
in Rajab's Sarbangi). It may be noted that these mystic poets are 
almost the same as are found in many of the complete 
Panchavani collections. The Sarbangis have also maintained the 
traditional Panchavani system of giving the maximum 
representation to the sayings of Dadu, Kabir, Namdev, Raidas 
and Hardas, which shows that these works also fundamentally 
belong to the Dadupanthi tradition. And still the Sarbangi 
appears compiled on a pattern different from the Panchavani 


This ardent disciple and companion of Dadu Dayal was also a 
junior officer in the army of Raja Bhagwandas and his son Raja 
Man Singh. He collected the sayings of his teacher and also wrote 
a number of his own works. For details of his Ше and works, see 
the introduction to the Sarbangi of Rajabdas, ed. S. Iraqi (1985) 
pp. 55-60. 
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system. The first Sarbangi, the Sarbangi Chintamani, is divided 
according to subject into 135 angas or chapters, and the second 
into 142 or 145 angas, under which the sakhis are arranged. Each 
anga has also sabads or padas (short poems) given under different 
ragas or musical notes. Otherwise the method of selection, 
incorporation and arrangement remains the same as in the 
Panchavani collections. 


A similar collection called Gunganja-namah was compiled 
by Jagannathdas!! some time in late seventeenth century. Like 
the Sarbangi, copies of Gunganja-namah, in manuscript, also form 
part of several Dadupanthi collections. For instance, the Jaipur 
collection preserves it in Basta No.2/95, compiled by Narharidas, 
v.s. 1733 / A.D. 1676 (ff. 521-536); Basta No. ?, compiled in v.s. 
1853 / А.р. 1796; and Basta No. 17/376, compiled by Prithi Ram, 
v.s. 1866 / А.р. 1809 (ff. 329-450). A copy of this work is also 
found with one of the manuscripts of Banaras collection 
compiled by Daya Ram Dadupanthi in v.s. 1847 / А.р. 1790 at 
Naraina. 


It is significant that, though the Gunganja-namah 
fundamentally bears the Sarbangi pattern, its compilation has 
distinct features. It is merely a collection of sakhis (couplets) and 
“other similar short verses, and therefore its text is not divided 
into ragas (musical notes) but only has 179 angas. For the same 
reason, despite its 5,586 sakhis and other verses, it remains a 
smaller compilation compared to the Sarbangi. But, just like the 
Sarbangi, the Gunganja-namah also includes verses of a number 
of saints, sufis and siddhas (65 in all), though surprisingly it 
does not include the verses of Hardas, a famous Panchavani 
saint. However, it gives foremost place to Kabir and about 400 
of his Sakhis are included, out of which 86 are not found 
anywhere else, as against the limited six in the Sarbangi. These 
minor differences in the compilation apart, the above works, 





tt Jagannathdas was a great scholar and philosopher. He was 
previously a Kabirpanthi and lived at Varanasi. Subsequently, 
he migrated to Amber (near Jaipur) where he became a disciple 
of Dadu Dayal. He was the author of many works which are 
found in several Panchavani manuscripts (see the appendix). 
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along with all the Panchavani manuscripts, follow the basic 
pattern applied in the Angabandhu collection compiled by 
Rajabdas as early as 1595. The difference between the two is 
that while the latter only contains the sayings of Dadu, the 
former incorporates accounts of a number of other saints. 


Now, like the verses of Dadu in the Angabandhu, the 
sayings of different saints in all the Dadupanthi sources, 
including the Sarbangi and the Gunganja-namah, fall into two 
broad categories: 


(a) Sakhis, i.e. independent verses or couplets (dohas). 
(b) Sabads, i.e. lyrical hymns or short poems. 


However, some other poetic forms, such as ramaini (a 
four-line composition generally followed by a couplet), bauni, 
chautisi, kavitt, arill and the Persian bayt are also occasional 
occurrences, 


The sakhis in these collections are expository and didactic 
in character and are generally divided into the following thirty- 
seven angas (chapters), each with a sacred characteristic of 
spiritual connotation: 


1. Gurudev Divine Guru 
2. Sumiran Remembrance 
3. Birah Separation 
4. Parcha Spiritual Knowledge 
5. Јата Silent Meditation 
6. Hairan Bewildered 
7. Lai Fervent Devotion 
8. Nihkarmi Renunciation 
9. Chintamani Admonition 

10. Man Mind (Heart) 

11. Sukchhm Janma Inward Birth 

12. Maya Illusion 

13. Sach Truth 

14. Bhekh Sadhu's Robe 

15. Sadhu Disciple 
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16. .Madhya Impartial 

17. Sargrahi Grasp of Essentials 

18. Vichar Reflection 

19. Vishwas Faith 

20. Peeo Picharya Recognition of the Beloved 
21. Samarthai The Almighty 

22. Sabda Word 

23. Jeevit Mirtak Living Dead 

24. Surtan Heroism 

25. Kal Destruction 

26. Sanjivani Living One 

27. Parakh Tester 

28. Upjani Origins 

29. Daya Nirvairta Mercy and Goodwill 

30. Sundari Beautiful 

3]. Kasturi Musk Deer 

32. Ninda Reproach 

33. Nirgun Formless (without attributes) 
34. Beenti Supplication 

35. Sakhibhut Inward Witness ^ 

36. Beli Creeper 

37. Avihar Inseparable 


There are many subdivisions of each anga which along 
with its subdivisions is serially arranged in these collections so 
as to give to the whole text of the sakhis a definite direction. 
Other compilations, like the Sarbangi and the Gunganja-namah 
follow the same pattern, though the angas in them are differently 
classified. However, the sakhis in all the collections are generally 
numbered throughout. They are also totalled at the end of each 
section to ensure that no mistake has occurred in transcribing 
them. 


The sabads'or padas are classified according to particular 
tunes in which they are sung and, therefore, categorised under 





i This was a well developed system which had already been 
explained by Mahananda in a versified description of the main 
thirty-seven angas, which is included in an edition of Dadu’s Bani, 
published from Jaipur. 
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various ragas or musical notes. The important ragas mentioned 
are as follows: Gauri, Mali, Kalyan, Kannar, Kedaro, Maru, Ram 
Kali, Asawari, Deogandhari, Parjiya, Sarang, Todi, Nat Narayan, 
Sorath, Gund, Bilaval, Suhi, Basant, Bhairu, Lalit, Jaitsari and 
Dhanasari. 


Like the sakhis, the sabads are also numbered in each 
section. But the musical groups under which they have been 
arranged are not numbered, yet generally follow in an order., 
These short poems are primarily devotional in nature and each 
of them is complete in itself. These two factors help the sabads 
appeal directly to readers, though for an objective study of the 
saints the sakhis are perhaps more valuable. 


The whole system clearly indicates a kind of 
compactness, cohesion and uniformity in all the Dadupanthi 
sources. All this makes their perusal easy. However, the system 
was not invented by the Dadupanthis since earlier examples 
exist in ancient Indian literature.!! What the Dadupanthis really 
contributed was a broader application of the method in a 
considerably modified form. A similar classification of sabads 
into different ragas may also be noticed in the Guru Granth 
collection, though the dohas (called slocks and not sakhis) do not 
occur in any apparent order. 


A Panchavani collection can broadly be divided into the 
following four parts: | 


1. The traditional Panchavani or the sayings of the five 
saints. 

2. Sayings of numerous saints belonging to different 
schools of thought. 

3. The Jogesari Bani or the sayings of the yogis and 
siddhas. 

4. Works and verses of the saints belonging to the 
Dadupanth. 


The verses of Dadu, Kabir, Namdev, Raidas and Hardas, 
in that order, form a major part of the Panchavani collection. 
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For other saints, generally no such preferential order is 
maintained. However, tentatively they, too, may be divided into 
three groups in the following preferential order on the basis of 
the volume of their verses incorporated in these collections: 


1. Gorakhnath, Surdas and Nanak. 


2. Mapaji, Prithinath, Khemdas, Anantdas, Pipa, Bajid, 
Bakhna, Bharthari, Gharibdas (son of Dadu), Kamal (son 
of Kabir), Shaykh Farid, Qadi Карап, Qadi Mahmud, 
Rajabdas (excluding his Sarbangi), Sojha, Madhodas, 
Jangopal and Harvant. 


3. Shaykh Baha’uddin, Parmananda, Paras, Bihebal, 
Tursidas (Niranjini), Jaimal, Ramananda, Trilochan, 
Rangi, Angad, Vyas, Beni, Dhanna, Sadhna, 
Sukhananda, Narsi Mehta, Mati Sundar, Jagannathdas 
(excluding his Gunganja-namah), Som Bisa, Chhitam, 
Shaykh Saraf, Machhindarnath, Charpatnath, 
Chunkarnath, Hali Pao, Jaidev Naraindas, Sanwaliya, 
Ajaipal, Bal Gunain and a number of other saints, sufis 


and yogis. 


It is quite clear that the Dadupanthi sources, just like the 
Guru Granth, also succeeded in creating an atmosphere of 
practical unity and liberalism by incorporating the sayings of 
such a large number of non-Dadupanthi saints. This was not 
something incidental but a deliberate attempt under a 
determined policy and different regions. Therefore, the spiritual 
lineage of different traditions as well as the saintly ideas of 
different regions and different periods get full representation 
in these sources. They also reveal the presence of a number of 
saints, about whom nothing would otherwise have been known. 


It may be pointed out here that while the Guru Granth 
includes the sayings of only sixteen non-Sikh teachers, viz. 
Jaidev, Namdev, Trilochan, Permananda, Sadhna, Beni, 
Ramananda, Dhanna, Pipa, Sain, Kabir, Raidas, Mira Bai, Shaykh 
Farid, Shaykh Bikhan and Surdas, the Dadupanthi sources 
incorporated sayings of about one hundred non-Dadupanthi 
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saints, including the above sixteen saints and the two early Sikh 
gurus, Guru Nanak and Angad. Nevertheless, a comparative 
and concordant study of the verses of the saints commonly 
found in both the traditional sources may yield some interesting 
and significant results. It is surprising that these sources of the 
radical Bhakti thought classified as Ramaite, or the Nirguna cult, 
also include the sayings of Surdas (1483-1563) and Mira Bai 
(1498-1546) who belonged to the conservative school, called 
Krishnaite, or the Saguna cult, while the verses of some other 
important contemporary saints of the same views and of the 
same period like Chaitanya (1484-1527) and Tulsidas (1532-1623) 
have not been taken into account. This is perhaps for the reason 
that they had led their own organised movements. But it is not 
clear why Dadu Dayal (1544-1603) and Hardas (1512-1595), the 
two great saints of the radical school, Have been left 
unrepresented in the Guru Granth collection, whereas at least 
two early saints of Sikhism, Guru Nanak (1469-1538) and Guru 
Angad (1504-1552) are duly represented in the Dadupanthi 
collections. However, Kabir, Namdev and Raidas are the three 
leading saints whose sayings have been copiously included in 
both the traditional sources. 


It may be pointed out that many of the Dadupanthi 
sources are now found only in copy form, and, therefore, unless 
their original manuscripts are made available, it is difficult to 
ascertain when the text of these sources were finally fixed in 
that tradition. That Dadu (1544-1603)? himself would have put 
anything into writing is doubtful. However, it is almost certain 
that attempts were made by some of his early disciples, 
particularly by Mohanji ‘Daftari’ (the scribe), to have an up-to- 
date record of their master's preachings perhaps from 1575 
onwards.? The first collection of Dadu's verses, Harde-Bani was 
prepared on the basis of these records by his two disciples, 
Santdas and Jagannathdas. But, since the verses in this collection 
were not properly arranged, a revised text of the same under 
the title Angabandhu was prepared by Rajabdas in 1595 (about a 
decade earlier than the compilation of Guru Granth collection) 
in which the whole account was divided and arranged under 
thirty-seven angas or chapters. After Dadu's death, however, a 
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series of such compilations were made in which not only the 
sayings of Dadu and his followers were taken into account but 
also of a large number of contemporary saints belonging to 
different schools of thought. Since there appears no major textual 
variation between the earliest available manuscripts and their 
later copies, it may be inferred that the text of these sources 
was standardised just after Dadu's death, some time in the early 
seventeenth century. 


As compilation of the sacred texts was considered an act 
of devotion, great care and caution was taken to maintain the 
accuracy in all subsequent Dadupanthi collections. Even a 
cursory reading of the texts of these compilations will clearly 
show that there is a marked linguistic difference between the 
verses of the Dadupanthi teachers and those of other schools, 
notwithstanding the casual variation due to local dialect and 
style. Though Dadu's verses are in the popular vernacular, he 
seems to have been influenced by Persian style and terminology 
as also slightly by local Rajasthani dialect, whereas the verses 
of Kabir, Raidas, Surdas etc. are preserved in their native 
linguistic form, Le. *Purbi Hindi” or “Awadhi.” Likewise, while 
the sayings of the Maharashtrian saints, such as Jaidev and 
Namdev, are in a loose version of the Marathi language, those 
of Nanak, Shaykh Farid and other saints of the western side are 
greatly under the influence of Punjabi dialect and its style. The 
sayings of other saints, yogis and siddhas, such as Hardas, 
Gorakhnath, Charpatnath have also been preserved in their 
original linguistic form. It is significant that the difference is 
not linguistic only but also terminological and symbolical. 


In spite of all the care and precaution taken by the 
compilers and copyists of these works, interpolations and 
alterations have crept in, casually, in the sayings of many of the 
saints.* This happened not only in scripts of the Dadupanthi 





88 For example, in the case of Kabir, where padas (hymns) which 
recall Kabir’s miraculous and talismanic escape from the various 
attempts on his life, or those describing the legend of the Vaisnava 
saint and ‘martyr’ Prahlad, apparently seem of hagiographical 
character, and, therefore, their authentictty is doubtful. Similarly, 
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tradition but also in Guru Granth and similar other sources. 
` These modifications were perhaps inevitable in the wake of the 
great Vaisnava revivalist movement led by Tulsidas and other 
conservative saints in the course of the sixteenth century. Hence, 
it is more likely that the alteration and modification in the 
sayings of the saints may already have occurred under the 
Vaisnavaite influence than when the sources were being 
recorded. 


To conclude, it may be observed that Dadupanthi source 
material has the richness and variety of the socio-religious 
outlook of a number of saints of different schools of thought. 
Its value is both corroboratory and original, furnishing 
additional information on the manifold aspects of the religious 
life and shades of opinion of the saints belonging to different 
orders. Besides, the sources also unfold a panorama of spiritual 
traditions and depict continuity as well as variety coming down 
from their prototype of yore. The religious beliefs and ideas of 
the common people as well as the impact of the expositions of 
different saints, sufis, yogis and siddhas on the social pattern 
of mediaeval India is gleaned from the collectaneous volumes 
incorporated in these sources. Of special interest to a student of 
religion and society is the fact that the material supplied by these 
works would help prepare standard texts of the verses and 
sayings of various saints. Material contained in them could also 
be utilised to explore ideas hitherto unknown which lie 
untapped in the mass of information that is stored in these 
monumental works. They help us analyse the complex socio- 
religious phenomena caused by the interaction between the sufi 
tradition in Indian Islam and the representatives of Bhakti trends 
in Hinduism. An in depth study of the rise of syncretic trends 
in mediaeval India is possible on the basis of this literature, but 
itis very unfortunate that the larger part of the literature is lying 
unpublished, unclassified and even uncared for at the various 
Dadupanthi centres and elsewhere." 








the verses which provide allusion to the mythical bhaktas 
(devotees) of Hari-Vishnu, such as Sukhdeva and Hanuman, 
cannot be taken into consideration, as we know that Kabir gave 
no importance to the Brahmanical scriptures and Hindu gods. 
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а) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 
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ENDNOTES 


For details of malfuz literature, see Muhammad Habib, “Mystic 
Records of the Saltanate Period," Medieval India Quarterly (1950), 
no.2 vol. 1; also the editorial by К.А. Nizami to Khayr al-Majalis 
(Aligarh, 1959). 


For detailed information about the works of this kind, see P. 
Saran, A Descriptive Catalogue of non-Persian Sources of Mediaeval 
Indian History (Bombay, 1965); J.N. Farquhar, An Outline of the 
Religious Literature of India (India Reprint, Delhi, 1967); R.C. 
Shukla, Hindi Sahitya ka Itihas (Varanasi, v.s. 2025 / А.р. 1968); 
Motial Menaria, Rajasthan men Hindi 'ke Hasta Likhit Granthon ki 
Khoj (Udaipur); and the Haste Likhit Hindi Pustakon Ka Samkshipt 
Vivarana (1900-1955), in two parts (Varanasi). 


I am indebted to Swami Luxmandas ji, the mantri (secretary) of 
the Samchalan Samiti of Dadu Mahavidyalaya, for informing me 
that these manuscripts were brought from time to time from 
different places with the efforts of several Dadupanthi saints. A 
list of most of these works with some details about each has been 
prepared by the mantri himself, which he shows first to all those 
who want to see the manuscripts. But the details about the 
manuscripts given in the list do not seem to be very accurate 
and, therefore, a close verification before utilising these is 
imperative. : 


The details about the work аге found in the colophon as well as 
at the end of the manuscript, which are mostly illegible. 


The title of the work as mentioned in the secretary's register is 
Prakirna Rachna (i.e. a large compilation). It also appears from 
the register that the manuscript was found by Pujari Gopaldas. 
Some other details about its process of compilation are in the 
work at two places - first, at the end of Dadu's sayings, and next, 
at the end of Gharibdas's sayings. 


The work was published from the Sabha in 1928. It is mainly 
based on the above manuscript but is also supported by another 
manuscript, of the same nature which is dated v.s. 1881 / A.D. 
1824. The latter is also preserved in the same collection under 51. 
No.109. It may be noted that although the time difference between 
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(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


the two manuscripts is apparently of 320 years, there are only 
minor textual variations in them. 


These and other details about the work are given at the end of 
the present manuscript. 


There are many more Bastas in the same collection comprising 
the complete or incomplete Sarbangi such as Basta No.23 
compiled by Brahmadas, v.s. 1846 / a.D. 1789 (ff. 128-355); Basta 
No.10, compiled by Banidas, v.s. 1847 / А.р. 1790 (ff. 227-442); 
Basta No.4 (ff. 381-402) etc. 


The Sarbangi in this Basta contains under 145 angas (chapters), a 
total of 2791 sakhis, 890 sabads or padas, 173 slocks and 73 bayts. In 
addition to these, some kavitts and arills are also occasionally 


^ found. 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


For details about these poetic forms, see Hindi Sahitya ka Vrhat 
Itihas, vol. iv, pp. 502-511. 


In the Dhammapada of the Buddhists, the gathas are classified in 
Vaggos (Skt. Varga or part) according to the subjects. A similar 
classification can also be noticed in the Tamil Tirukku Ral of 
Tiruvalluvar, which is made of three distinct parts, following 
the ancient frivarga or the three aims of human life, i.e. Ката, 
Artha and Dharma. 


For details about the life and teachings of Dadu, see W.G. Orr, A 
Sixteenth Century Indian Mystic (London, 1947); also P.R. 
Chaturvedi, Uttari Bharat ki Santa Parampara (2nd ed. Allahabad, 
v.s. 2021 / a.D. 1964), pp. 488-501. 


See Dadu Sampradaya ka Samkichipt Parichaya, ed. Swami 
Mangaldas, published by the Rajata Jayanti Samiti of the Dadu 
Mahavidyalaya (Jaipur, v.s. 2009 / А.р. 1952), p. 9. 


Many of the manuscripts, particularly the older ones, are 
becoming damaged. They are not, generally, in a position to be 
removed from where the are being kept. However, I have 
ventured to study them, and have managed to take photostat 
copies of some of the earliest available manuscripts from the 
Dadu Mahavidyalaya at Jaipur, particularly Basta No.2, Basta 
No.12, and a position from Basta No.3 containing the Sarbangi of 
Rajabdas, for the use of research in the Department of History, 
A.M.U., Aligarh. 
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APPENDIX 


П 


MYSTIC POETS & WRITERS OF THE DADUPANTH 


S.No.1. 

Name : Dadu Dayal (dhuniyd or cotton-carder by caste) 

Period : 1544-1603 

Place of establishment (Thamba/ Jama‘at) : Naraina (Jaipur) 
Works : Sakhis and sabads (compiled and entitled as Angabandhu) 


Other information : The first printed collection of Dadu's verses 
appeared in 1904 from the Gyansagar Press, Bombay. Subsequently, 
in 1906-7 the Kashi Nagri Pracharini Sabha, Banaras, published a 
complete text of his bani in two volumes, consisting of 2,623 sakhfs 
and 445 padas. Another collection on the same text made by Dr Ray 
Daljang Singh was published. However, the most authentic collection 
was prepared by Pandit Chandrika Prasad Tripathi, which was 
published in 1907 from the Vaidik Yantralaya, Ajmer. Another 
important collection made by Swami Mangaldas without commentary 
and notes was published in 1924 from the Velvedere Press, Prayag, 
which consists of 2652 sakhis under 37 angas, and 445 padas under 27 
ragas. ^ Bengali version of Dadu's selected verses was put forth by 
K.M. Sen in his book entitled Dadu, published from the Vishvabharti 
Granthalaya, Calcutta, 1936. Similarly M.G.Orr made an English 
rendering of some of his verses along with a brief history of the 
Dadupanth in his book, A Sixteenth Century Indian Mystic, published 
by the CamelotPress Ltd., Great Britain,1747. 


S.No.2. 

Name : Garibdas 

Period : 1557-1636 

Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama'at) : Naraina (Jaipur) 


Works: 1. Anabhai Prabodh (main work) 

2. Sakltis, sabads and chaupadis (miscellaneous verses) 
Other information : А collection of his sayings, Garibdas ji ki Bani, 
edited by Swami Mangaldas, was published from the Mangal Press, 
Jaipur, v.s. 2004 / a.D. 1947. 
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S.No.3. 
Name : Rajjab (Rajab) das (a Muslim Pathan) 
Period : 1567-1689 
Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama‘at) : Sanganer (near Amber, 
Jaipur) 
Works: 1. Laghu Granthawalis (tracts) - about 20 

2. Dirshtahta Sakhis (couplets containing ideas with 

citing examples) 

3. Sak]is, sabads, savayas, arills etc. (mis. verses) 

4. Angabandhu and 

5. Sarbangi (both compilations) 
Other information : A collection of the saints' verses, Rajjab Bani, 
edited by Shiva Narayan, was published from the Gyan Sagar Press, 
Bombay, v.s. 1975 / А.р. 1918. 193 angas, 209 sabads under 20 ragas, 
and number of savaiyas, arills etc. Since the text was largely obscure 
and sometimes unreadable, a revised edition prepared by Brajlal 
Verma was published from the Upama Prakashan Private Limited, 
Kanpur, 1963. The second edition also included an index of difficult 
words (bani Kosh). The other works of the author have remained 
unpublished so far. Several editions of the Angabandhu have appeared, 
as mentioned above, and the Sarbangi, edited with introduction in 
English by me, was published from the Granthayan Publication, 
Aligarh, 1985. 


S.No.4. 

Name : Bakhna (a Muslim Mirathi) 

Period : Some time between 1588 and 1623 

Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama'at) : Naraina (Jaipur) 
Works: Sakhis and sabads 


Other information : A collection of his verses, Bakhna ji ki Bani, edited 
by Swami Mangaldas, was published from Jaipur, v.s 1993 / a.p.1936. 


8.No.5. 

Name : Mohandas “Daftari” 

Period : Some time between 1598 and 1623 

Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama'at) : Maroth (Jaipur) 


Works: 1. Brahma Lila 
2. Sabads 
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Other information : Only two sabads of the saint have been traced in 
the Panchávani manuscripts (mss). 


S.No.6. ^ 

Name : Prayagdas (a mahajan or mercantile by caste) 

Period : Died in 1631 | 

Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama‘at) : Deane (Jodhpur) 
Works: Sakhls and sabads 


Other information : Only 61 sakhis and 19 padas of the saint are found 
in P.mss. A collection of these is said to have been published (details 
not known). 


‘S.No.7. | 

Name : Maskin (Miskin) das (the younger s/ o Dadu) 
Period : died in 1648 

Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama'at) : Naraina (Jaipur) 
Works: Sabads 


Other information : Only 12 sabads of the saint have Been found in 
P.mss. They are OTER 


5.No.8. 

Name : Banwaridas 

Period : Late 16th and early 17th century 

Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama' at) : Ratiya (Hissar) 
Works: Sabads 


Other information : Only two sabads of the saint have been traced in. 
P.mss. 


S.No.9. 
Name : Sadhu Ram 
Period : Late 16th and early 17th century 


Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama‘at) : Mandota 
(in Rohtak, Punjab) 


Works: Sakhis and sabads 


Other information : Only few sakhis and sabads have been traced in 
P.mss. They are unpublished. 
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S.No.10. 

Name : Tila (a Jat cultivator) 

Period : Late 16th and early 17th century 

Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama‘at) : Phumphlya (Mewar) 
Works: Sabads 


Other information : Only 58 sabads composed under 14 different 
ranges have been found in P.mss. They are unpublished. 


S.No.11. 

Name : Jagga 

Period : Late 16th and early 17th century 

Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama'at) : Bhandoch (Gujarat) 


Works: 1. Bhaktmala 
2. Sabads 


Other information : Only two sabads are found in P.mss. The author's 
Bhaktmala is very valuable source, which is unpublished. 


S.No.12. 
Name : Sundardas, the younger (a mahajan, or mercantile by caste) 
Period : 1596-1689 


Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama‘at) : Fatehpur (in Shaikhawati, 

Jaipur) 

Works: 1. Sundar Vilas 

2. Gyan Samudra 

3. SarvangaYoga Granth 

4. Laghu Granthawalis about 25, some important ones 
are Panchendriya Charitra, Abdhut Upadesh, Guru 
Sampradaya and the twelve Ashtaks 

5. Sakhis, sabads and savaiyas (miscellaneous verses) 


Other information : Sundar Vilas, a monumental work is a collection 
of the saint's 563 savaiyas under 34 angas. The Gyan Samudra which 
was written in v.s. 1710 / 4.D.1653., includes five chapters composed 
in 34 different kinds of chhands. The work reveals the superiority of 
Vedantic philosophy and takes Sankhya and Bhakti as its essential 
parts. The Panchendriya Charitra gives a special account of each of the 
five senses in a series of analogies drawn from the animal world. The 
pattern is derived from the Sanskrit Abdhut Upadesh. The Guru 
Sampradaya gives an elaborate account of the author's own lineage, 
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and the twelve Ashtaks (eight-line poems) are mainly composed in 
praise of Dadu as the Divine teacher, some of which are still sung by ` 
members of the Dadupanth at the end of their daily worship. А 
collection of the author's 42 works, Sundar Granthawali, edited by 
Purohit Hari Narayan Sharma, was published by the Rajasthan 
Research Society, Calcutta, 1939. 


S.No.13. 

Name : Jan Gopal 

Period : Late 16th and early 17th century 

Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama‘at) : Rahori (Jaipur) 


Works: 1. Dadu Janm Lila Parichaya 
| Dhruva Charitra NE 
Prahlad Charitra 
Bhartra Charitra 
Moh Vivek 
Chaubis Gurudutta Lila | 
Kayapran Samvad | 
Barahmasi Sorathi 
. Sabads and savaiyas (miscellaneous verses) 


Other information : Of these only the Dadu Janm Lila Parichaya has 
been published by the Mangal Press, Jaipur v.s. 2006 / a.p.1949. The 
work was originally written some time in the early 17th century (most 
probably between 1610 and 1620). But within a century a number of 
its copies appeared which differ from the original in view of content 
and style. A close examination shows that not only have alterations 
and interpolations been made in these coples, but also that some of 
its parts have been entirely re-written causing awkward breaks in the 
main narrative. However, it is a very important Dadupanthi source 
which not only provides a complete and consistent history of Dadu's 
life and career but also reflects socio-religious behaviour and some 
political events of the time, like the conflicting attitude between 
Hindus and Muslims as also between the gadis and saints of Sambhar, 
and a prolonged ideological conflict between Dadu and Man Singh. 
Besides, it also provides a detailed account of Dadu's visit on 
invitation to Akbar at Fatehpur Sikri in 1584 and a series of his 
meetings and discourses with Akbar, Abu'l-Fadl, Birbal and Raja 
Bhagwandas (vishrams 4-11), though there is no reference of this 
meeting in the contemporary Persian chronicles. However, the work 
also claims Dadu’s impact on Akbar by showing that his order for 
prohibiting slaughter of animals was the practical result of that 
meeting. 
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5.Мо.14. 

Name : Jaimal Jogi 

Period : Гаје 16th and early 17th century 

Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama‘at) : Sambhar (near Amber) 
Works : Sakhis and sabads 


Other information : Only a few sakhis and sabads have been found in 
P.mss. which are unpublished. : - 


8.Мо.15. 

Name : Purandas 

Period : Late 16th and early 17th century 
Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama‘at) : 
Works: Sakhis and sabads 


Other information : Only a few sakhis and sabads are found in the 
P.mss. They are unpublished. 


5.Мо.16. 

Мате : Моћапдав 

Period : Late 16th and early 17th century 

Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama‘at) : Bhangarh (Alwar) 


Works: 1. Adi Bodh 
2. Sadh Mahima Nam-mala я 


Other information : Both the works of the author, found in the P.mss., - 
are unpublished. 


S.No.17. 

Name : Makhudas 

Period : Late 16th and early 17th century 

Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama‘at) : Gangaicha (Kotah) 
Works: Sakhis and sabads 


Other information: Only a few sakhis and sabads are found in P.mss. 
They are unpublished. 


§.No.18. 
Name : Dujandas 
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Period : Late 16th and early 17th century 
Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama'at) : Idwa (Jodhpur) 
Works: Sabads 


Other information : Only 55 sabads have been found in P.mss. They 
are unpublished. 


S.No.19. 

Name : Tejananda 

Period : Late 16th and early 17th century 

Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama‘at) : Jodhpur (Marwar) 


Works: 1. Ghatpramod Granthawali 
2. Sakhis, sabads and savaiyas 


Other information : The works of the author, found in the P.mss, are 
unpublished. 


S.No.20. 
Name : Laldas 
Period : Late 16th and early 17th century 
Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama‘at) : Pranpitan (Gujarat) 
Works: 1. Chitavani 
2. Sakhis, sabads and arills 


Other information : The works of the author, found in the P.mss, 
unpublished. 


S.No.21. 

Name : Anantdas 

Period : Late 16th and early 17th century 

Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama‘at) : 

Works: 1. Parchais (versified life sketches) on different saints 
like Namdev, Trilochan, Kabir, Raidas, Pipa, Angad, 
Dhanna and Dadu. 

2. Sedsman ki Katha 


Other information : These Parchais are unpublished but are well 
preserved in many of the P.mss., such as Basta No.2 (£f. 363-390) of 
Jaipur Dadu Mahavidyalaya collection and Vesthan No. 873 (ff. 637- 
692) of Kashi Nagri Pracharini collection. Though the Parchais are 
written in traditional manner, they are very useful source material 
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for the life and career of the saints. Besides, these also reflect certain 
events of political and socio-religious importance. For instance, in 
Kabir's Parchai there is a detailed account of Kabir's conflict with 
the Brahmans and Mullas of Banaras on the one hand, and with 
Sikandar Lodi on the other. 


S.No.22. 

Name : Jagjivandas (a brahman) 

Period : Sometime in the middle of 17th century 

Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama‘at) : Dausa (Jaipur) 


Works: 1. Laghu Granthawalis-20 
2. Drishtanta Sakhi 
3. Sakhis and sabads 


Other information : A collection of his works is preserved at his 
thamba (Dausa). 


S.No.23. 

Name : Jagannathdas 

Period : Some tíme in the middle of 17th century 

Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama'at) : Amber (Jaipur) 


Works: 1. Mohyad Rak ki Katha 

2. Laghu Granthawalis-20 

3. Sakhts and sabads 

4. Gunganja-namah (compilation) 
Other information : The author of Bhaktamala attributes to him two 
more works, Gita Sar and Vishishta Sar, but they have not been traced 
so far. All the works of the author are unpublished. 


S.No.24. 

Name : Jaimal Chauhan 

Period : Sometime in the middle of 17th century 

Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama‘at) : Bouli (Jaipur) 


Works: 1. Bhakta Virudawali 
2. Ram Raksha 
3. Laghu Granthawalis-7 
4. Sakhfs 
Other information : АП these works are unpublished, though they 


are preserved in P.mss. 
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S.No.25. 

Name : Hari Singh 
Period : Sometime in the middle of 17th century 

Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama‘at) : Vidyad (Jodhpur) 


Works: 1. Laghu Granthawalis-10 
2. Ѕакінз and sabads 


Other information : These are found in P.mss., but are unpublished. 


S.No.26. 

Name : Santdas | 

Period : Some time in the middle of 17th century 

Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama‘at) : Chaundiya (Jaipur) 


Works: 1. Laghu Granthawalis-10 
S 2. Sakhis and sabads 


Other information : These are found in P.mss., but are unpublished. 


S.No.27. 

Name : Haridas (disciple of Sundardas the elder) 

Period : Some time in the middle of 17th century 

Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama‘at) : Ratiya (Hissar) 


Works: 1. Bhartra Hari Samwad 
2. Dharaju Jaimal ki Katha 
3. Sakhis and sabads 


Other information : These works are generally found in incomplete 
form in P.mss., and are unpublished. 


S.No.28. 
Name : Vàjid (a Muslim Pathan) 
Period : Some time in the middle of 17th century 
Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama‘at) : Not known 
Works: 1: Laghu Granthawalis-18 
2. Arills | 


Other information : Though the H industani Patrika (Allahabad, vol.23, 
pt. 1, p. 1501) attributes to the author about 40 tracts, only 18 have 
been traced so far. Vajid is famous for his arills and a collection of his 
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135 arills has been published in the Panchamrit collection, ed. Swami 
Mangaldas, Jaipur, 1948, pp. 66-99. 


8.No.29. 

Name : Madhodas (disciple of Jagjivandas) 

Period : Some time in the middle of 17th century 

Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama'at) : Gular (Jodhpur) 


Works: 1. Janrai Lila 
2. Mandala Akhyan 


Other information : Though the first od of the author gives a 
lengthy story of Dadu's early life, it is mainly based on the Janma Lila 
of Jan Gopal. The original ms. is not available, and the copy can hardly 
be dated earlier than the 18th century. The second work is Composed 
in doha, chaupai and chhand. 


1 


8.Мо.30. 

Name : Chain Ram (disciple of Jan Gopal) 

Period : Some time in the middle of 17th century 

Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama‘at) : Kanota (Jaipur) 


Works: 1. Laghu Granthawalis-45 
2. Sakhis, sabads and savatyas 


Other information : All these works are unpublished. 


8.Мо.31. - 

Name : Dasji (disciple of Laldas) 

Period : From 1663 onwards 

Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama'at) : Not known 


Works: 1. Guna-Natak 
2. Peth-Pariksha 
3. Bhakta-Virudawali 
4. Ajamal Charitra 


Other information : Out of these, only Gura-Natak is said to have 
been published (details of publication not known). 


S.No.32. 
Name : Khemdas (disciple of Rajabdas) 
Period : Some time in the late 17th century 
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Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama'at) : Not known 


Works : Bhayanak Chitavani 

Gyan Chitavani 

Dharm Samwad 

Shuka Samwad 

Gopichand Vairagya Bodh 
Rekhtas (Persian couplets) 


слома 


Other information : A collection of his rekhtas has been published in 
the Panchamrit, op.cit., pp. 58-65; and Gopichand Vairagya in Bhartiya 
Sahitya, Agra, October, 1959, pp. 140-151. 


S.No. 33. | 

Name : Ragho (Raghava) das (disciple of Prahladdas) 
Period : Some time in the late 17th century 

Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama'at) : Ghatra (Alwar) 


Works: 1. Bhaktmala 

2. Guru Sampradaya 

3. Phutkar (miscellaneous) Savaiyas 

4. Laghu Granthawalis 

5. Sakhis, sabads and gfts (songs) 
Other information : Out of these only Bhaktmala has been published 
(details not known). The work written in v.s. 1717 / А.р. 1660 is 
fundamentally based on the famous Bhaktmala of Nabhadas written 
in v.s. 1669 / a.D. 1612 and yet it is an improvement over the previous 
one. It is basically a devotional manual, but incidentally it also 
provides accounts of various sectarian developments, especially of 
the Dadupanth. The collection of his savaiyas is another important 
work providing information regarding the members of Dadu's family 
at Naraina. 


S.No.34. 

Name : Balak Ram 

Period : Some time in the late 17th century 

Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama'at) : Not known 
Works: Kavitts (miscellaneous verses) 


Other information : А collection of the saint's kavitis has been 
published in the Pancharnrit, op.cit., pp. 22-41. 
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S.No.35. 

Name : Chitardas (disciple of Rajabdas) 

Period : Some time in the late 17th century 

Place of establishment (Thamba/Jama‘at) : Not known 
Works: Kavitts 


Other information : His kavitts have also been published, ibid., pp. 
42-457. 


There are many more mystic poets and authors of the 
Dadupanth, who made great literary contribution to the sect, but they 
belong to a later period and the list is very long. However, some 
important ones deserve at least a brief appreciation for their 
outstanding works. 


Laldas (of the order of Gharibdas), wrote Nam-mala and 
Chintavani (both unpublished); Chatardas (of the order of Sundardas 
the younger) composed savaiyas and chhands (total 652), and wrote a 
versified commentary on the Bhaktmala of Raghavadas, which is not 
merely an elucidation but also serves as a supplement to the orginal 
text; Sadhu Nischaldas (a Jat by caste, belonging to the order of 
Banwaridas) wrote Vichar Sagar (published by Venkateshvar Press, 
Bombay), Viritti-Prabhakar and Mukta-Prakash; Mangaldas (of the order 
of Sundardas the elder) wrote Sundarodaya which traces the history 
of the Nagas (armed ascetics) organised by Sundardas the elder, Guru 
Paddhiti Granth and Tark Khandan; Atma Ram (of Makhudasa's order) 
wrote Atma-Prakash which is on aspects of medical science and its 
various editions have been published (details not known); Champa 
Ram made a compilation entitled Kshirarnau which contains about 
1,300 chhands of different saints including those of the compiler 
himself; Kirpa Ram wrote Kimiya Sar which is transcription of a 
Persian work in Hindi; Haridas (of Banwaridasa's order) authored 
Nasihat-nama, Bhakta-Virudawali and a collection of sakhis, sabads, 
savaiyas, kavitts and arills, all of which have been published by Dadu- 
Sewak Press, v.s. 2002 / a.D. 1945; Narayandas (of Jan Gharib's order) 
wrote Dadu Charitra in Hindi prose, which like Jan Gopal's work, 
deals with the meeting and discourse between Dadu and Akbar; 
Pandit Hiradas (of Banwaridasa's order) wrote Dadu Ramodaya which 
deals with a life sketch of Dadu in Sanskrit prose, and it is published 
by Venkateshwar Press, Bombay, 1890, and Pandit Moti Ram (of the 
same order) wrote Mumukshu Sar which deals with the Vedantic 
philosophy and is published (details not known). The Bhaktmala of 
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Raghodas also gives a brief account of some other Dadupanthi mystic 
poets and authors. Since the Bhaktmala was completed in А.р. 1660, 
the following saints mentioned in the work must have belonged to 
sometime between the early and middle of the 17th century. They are 
Benidas (a disciple of Makhudas), Dayaldas (of Sundardasa's order), 
Narsinghdas (of Tejananda's order), Amardas (of the same order), 
Damodardas (of Jagjivandasa's order), Govinddas (of Gharibdasa's 
order) and Kewal Ram (a disciple of Gharibdas). 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE PARSIS 
TO THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
THE NIZAMS OF HYDERABAD 


POLLY NAOSHIR CHENOY 


WHEN Sir Salar Jung I, Nawab Mukhtar al-Mulk, became the 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad in 1853, he realised that the only 
way to get rid of the chaos and confusion prevalent in the state 
was to lay the foundations of a modern administration in all 
spheres of government. But, for the administration to succeed 
and to be effective, he was aware of the need for able, efficient, 
honest and dedicated officers, and therefore Sir Salar Jung de- 
cided to "import" men of ability from other parts of India. 


He was convinced that an administrative system which 
is efficient and sound promotes the welfare of a people and of 
their state. But, for an administration to be strong and effective, 
it needs a cadre of officers who are honest, capable men of great 
insight and dedication. A ruler or a government, in turn, must 
repose trust and confidence in the ability of its officers and give 
them the authority to exercise their legitimate power to act in- 
dependently without undue interference, political pressure, or 
fear of harassment, for the benefit of the people and for the 
welfare of the state. | 


The dominions of Hyderabad, the land ruled for over 
two centuries by the Asaf Jahi dynasty, popularly known as the 
Nizams of Hyderabad, attracted some of the best Parsi talent, 
and the Parsis served their rulers and the state with such un- 
swerving loyalty and dedication that they attained to some of 
the highest offices in the land. Many families moved to the state 
and spent their lives in the service of the Nizams in an unbro- 
ken record for more than a hundred years, occupying positions 
of trust and responsibility. They kept aloof from politics and 
were never influenced by court intrigues. Eckehard Kulke rightly 
contends that “this is the reason for the numerically relatively 
large Parsi community in Hyderabad that was called into the 
state under Salar Jung to reform the administration.” 
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In the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, Parsis were 
to be found in almost all departments of the government: the 
General Administration, Revenue, Customs, the Postal Depart- 
ment, the Mint, the Judiciary, Medical Services, as translators, 
and in the service of the Рагдаћз. Nawab Sir Faridoon ul-Mulk 
Bahadur was the President of the Executive Council of the 
Nizam; Nawab Barzo Jung Bahadur was appointed Commis- 
sioner of Revenue; Nawab Sohrab Nawaz Jung and Nawab 
Rustom Jung were Commissioners of Customs; Rustomji 
Jamshedji Chenoy became the Postmaster General; Hormusji 
Vakeel held the prestigious portfolio of Home Secretary; Pestoriji 
Bapooji Chenoy was made master of the Mint and was the first 
Indian to hold the post; Nawab Darab Jung Bahadur was made 
the Sadr ul-Maham of the Sarf-i-Khas-i-Mubarak; Faridoon 
Sohrabji Chenoy was appointed Chief Engineer of Hyderabad 
State, and Nawab Erach Yar Jung Bahadur attained to one of 
the highest offices in the Nizam's Dominions when he was ap- 
pointed Agent General of Berar. 


The Parsis had two great advantages: one was their 
familiarity with the English language so that communication 
between the natives of the state and outsiders was entrusted to 
them, the other was their knowledge of Persian which made it 
possible for them to carry out the administration of the state, 
and also made it easier for them to follow the customs and 
traditions of the land. The Parsis, therefore, were held in high 
regard by the Nizams and their Ministers. They were given 
Muslim titles of Nawab . . . Jung, Раша, Mulk, whereas the 
Hindus were given the titles of Raja, Raja Bahadur, Rai Rayan, 
etc. Whether in high positions or in clerical jobs, the advantage 
remained with the Parsis because of their knowledge of English 
and of the state languages of Persian and Urdu. Nawab Sir 
Faridoon ul-Mulk is a case in point. It was said of him that 
“There are few officials either in the British Service or in the 
Native States who have had such a unique and successful ca- 
reer as Nawab Sir Faridoon-ul-Mulk Bahadur.”? 


The eldest son of Dr Jamshedji Waccha, who was him- 
* The landed aristocracy comprising the kinsmen of the Nizam. 
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self in the service of His Highness's Government, Faridoonji 
was born in Aurangabad district in 1849. Like his father he joined 
His Highness's service (the ruler at that time being Mahboob 
Ali Pasha, the sixth Nizam) and was specially selected as an 
officer in charge of revenue and settlement works in 
Aurangabad. He did such splendid work in this field and with 
such deep involvement that not only did he complete the work 
in Aurangabad district, but also started work in the adjoining 
districts of Bidar and Parbhani, thereby bringing much waste 
land under cultivation which increased revenue considerably. 
For nine years he worked tirelessly at this job and showed un- 
flagging ability which came to the attention of Sir Salar Jung I, 
the Prime Minister or Diwan of Hyderabad. Faridoonji's ser- 
vices were highly appreciated and, as was the custom with the 
great Diwan, Faridoonji was presented with a gold watch and 
chain by Sir Salar Jung as a gesture of recognition. 


Faridoonji's discretion, his aloofness from factions, and 
his non-involvement in the politics of the state earned for him 
the confidence of three other Ministers who succeeded to the 
office, and he continued to work for them in the capacity of 
Private Secretary. When Nawab Sir Vikar ul-Umara took up 
the reigns of office as Minister, he retained Faridoonji's services. 
Maharaj Sir Kishen Pershad Bahadur, who succeeded Sir Vikar 
ul-Umara in 1902, continued to show the same confidence in 
Faridoonji as had his predecessors, and, when Maharaj Bahadur 
resigned in 1912, he was succeeded by Sir Salar Jung III who 
retained Faridoonji in the same capacity. 


Serving under five Prime Ministers with an unbroken 
and distinguished record of service speaks highly of Faridoonji's 
ability to steer clear of the stresses and strains and political 
storms of the times. 


None of these affected the popular and genial Secre- 
tary who kept himself aloof from them all... main- 
taining for his watchword the interests of the Ruler, 
the State and the Minister. The result was that he 
‘made himself, by his ripe experience and consum- 
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mate tact, more useful to each successive Minister 
and, through him, to the Nizam.’ . 


Faridoonji displayed the same spirit as his ancestors who had 
promised the King, Jadi Rana, that they would never fight or 
intrigue against the ruler. Thus he served the Nizam's govern- 
ment for many years and retired as Assistant Minister to the 
Political Department in 1919. But honour was bestowed on him 
when he was subsequently appointed Sadr ul-Maham Ikhtisasi 
(Extraordinary Member without portfolio) of the new Execu- 
tive Council, constituted by Mir Osman Ali Khan, Nizam VII. 


A Parsi family who showed most conspicuously the best 
and the finest qualities of the Parsi character, and who had dis- 
tinguished themselves by their industry, ingenuity and human- 
ity to the point where they had become renowned as merchant 
princes and philanthropists, was the Vikaji and Pestanji Meherji 
family. These two brothers, from humble beginnings, became 
the sole farmers of the land and sea customs of large provinces 
such as Northern and Southern Konkan, Poona, Sholapur, 
Ahmednagar and part of Khandesh. The vastness of the re- 
sources and the magnitude of its area called for a strong and 
efficient system of administration, so much so that the Revenue 
Commissioner of Poona in his report dated August 31th, 1835 : 
wrote praising Vikaji Meherji: *He may well boast of never hav- 
ing given a single cause to regret their [the British Government] 
having given to him, a private individual, the management of 
an extent of territory and a sum of money never before equalled 
in the records of any government."* 


They showed great enterprise and perseverance in the 
face of considerable odds when, in 1825-26, they imported Вегаг! 
cotton to Bombay by bullock carts as an experiment. This was a 
tremendous success, and it was followed by the erection of cot- 
ton screws and presses at Khangam and other cotton districts. 
They constructed cart-roads, built bridges for the speedy and 
safe transport of merchandise, and, in short, can be said to have 


T Then part of the Nizam's Dominions, ceded later to the British. 
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been pioneers of the cotton trade between the Nizam's Domin- 
ions and the Bombay Presidency. 


In 1830, Raja Chandu Lal, the then Diwan of Hyderabad, 
specifically invited the brothers to open banking firms not only 
in Hyderabad but throughout the state, and within two years 
the firm of Pestanji Vikaji had become its principal banking 
house. They loaned money to the Government for many pur- 
poses including expenditure on military forces. To pay back the 
advances made by the firm, the Nizam or his Minister would 
enter into an arrangement whereby the revenue of the Berars 
and Aurangabad would be mortgaged to Pestanji Vikaji. Such 
was their influence at the height of their prosperity that they 
were allowed to retain in their service a small armed force,’ and 
the mint at Aurangabad was entrusted to them. They were even 
permitted to have their own initials and marks engraved on 
, State coins, and “а silver coin was struck, probably in the 
Aurangabad mint, bearing the initial letters of Vikaji's younger 
brother Pestanji Meherji, and [was] widely known after him as 
the Pestanshahi coin of the Nizam's Government." 5 


The story of the decline of the family is too well known 
to bear repetition, but suffice it to say that in 1845, after Raja 
Chandu Lal retired from office, the slow decline of the family 
began. The loans were not returned by the Nizam and his Gov- 
ernment, and the settlement which was proposed was not agree- 
able to the brothers Meherji. The mortgaged territories were pe- 
remptorily sequestered, and the firm eventually went into bank- 
ruptcy. They petitioned the Nizam, the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company, and even Parliament in London. But 
there was no redress for this unfortunate family as the British 
Government refused to interfere in a monetary transaction be- 
tween a “subject” and a “native” state, since, as far as the Brit- 
ish Government was concerned, the former did so at his own 
risk. The Vikaji brothers were reduced to penury, and the trag- 
edy of a family falling from such a high estate into these terri- 
bly troubled times, reduced to such poor circumstances, is of 
the material of Shakespeare's tragedies. The family wondered 
how it could meet even its daily expenses. It is ironic to note 
that the two brothers who had provided such handsome ben- 
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efit to the public at large, not only in the Nizam's Dominions 
but also in the Bombay Presidency, had now to be content not 
to receive any token of help from the Nizam's Government. 


During their heyday, their munificence was as princely 
as their estate, and their acts of humanity in keeping with the 
teachings of Zarathushtra. They built bridges, constructed and 
repaired tanks, sunk fresh wells, built numerous d]jarmsalas for 
the welfare of poor travellers, and constantly engaged in acts of 
charity. Vikaji Meherji's acts of charity to members of the Parsi 
community were numerous. He built five Dar-i-Mehers (Places 
of Worship), one of which is in Secunderabad, four Dokhmas 
(Tower of Silence) at Belapur, Sholapur, Aurangabad and 
Hyderabad. He also established several small schools and other 
institutions. His private donations were numerous, and no one 
ever came away empty handed when he went to Vikaji Meherji 
for help. Aside from being the home of charity, his house was a 
centre of hospitality, and Parsi travellers always found a gra- 
cious welcome in the abode of the Meherji family. 


But here must be mentioned the great kindness shown 
by Sir Salar Jung I to the two unfortunate brothers and to the 
members of their family. The family was reduced to such straits 
that Vikaji Meherji had to sell off whatever goods could be dis- 
posed off and even some of those pieces of jewellery that still 
remained to him so that the family could have enough to eat. 
Fortunately, Bapooji Vikaji, the eldest son of Vikaji Meherji, vis- 
ited Sir Salar Jung and presented his nazar (a gift from an infe- 
rior to a senior) to the statesman. Bapooji Vikaji was helped to 
put forward his family's sad plight before Sir Salar Jung, and 
the Prime Minister, out of a feeling of injustice having been done 
to the family, and with a sense of generosity, immediately sanc- 
tioned a sum of Rs.400/- per month to enable them to live in 
some measure of comfort and security. 


The brothers Vikaji and Pestanji Meherji were instrumen- 
tal in bringing to Hyderabad one of its most distinguished and 
illustrious families of Dastoors,* the family of Dastoor Jamaspji 





+ Dastoor: a high priest and man of learning of the Parsi religion. 
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Edulji Jamasasha of Poona. Dastoor Behmanji, the third son of 
Dastoor Jamaspji, was born on February 9th, 1825, at Naosari. 
His life and career read like the pages of an adventurous novel, 
so varied and colourful it was. From holding a small post in 
service, he rose to be the Assistant Commissioner of Berar and 
the first Parsi to be awarded the C.I.E. Tutored in all forms of 
religious rites and learning, Behmanji was not inclined towards 
"dastoori" and desired to enter government service. After meet- 
ing Mr T.H. Bullock, the Commissioner of Berar, both Behmanji 
and his brother, Ruttonji, were asked to come to Berar. They set 
out on July 1st, 1853, and, after considerable hardships as trav- 
elling was not easy or comfortable in that time and age, they 
reached Belapur Taluq on July 15th. Two days later Behmanji 
was appointed Tahsildar of Malkapur, and Ruttonji Tahsildar 
of Belapur. Behmanji had to put up with many hardships and 
difficulties at first. Having no knowledge of the Marathi lan- 
guage, he set about the task of learning it. Here, his qualities of 
industry and patience stood him in good stead and, in a short 
period of time, he was able to master Marathi. He performed 
his duties diligently and to the great satisfaction of his superi- 
, ors. He introduced many reforms and put an end to the cheat- 
ing that was going on in the collection and surrender of 
revenue. 


The Moghlai officers of that time in Berar treated the 
populace with much cruelty and injustice, so that the villagers 
abandoned their homes and left their villages seeking refuge 
elsewhere. Behmanji assured them of his protection and per- 
suaded them to return to their own lands, thereby making these 
deserted places habitable and populated once more. In a simi- 
lar manner, and at the same time, Mr Rustomji Nusserwanji 
Chenoy brought similar measures of protection and safety to 
the populace of Aurangabad who had started abandoning their 
homes. Behmanji distributed as many as 18,281 bigahs of land 
to be cultivated, and stopped the system of ma‘muls, or unoffi- 
cial payments. Among the other benefits that he conferred on 
the people was the permitting once again of the Yatras for Devi 
in Pespalgaum which was stopped due to Muslim interference, 
and he also saw that the bazar in Shahgaum was revived. He 
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was instrumental in bringing about harmonious relations be- 
tween the Hindus and the Muslims where earlier enmity had 
existed. For these services rendered, the Government gave him 
a promotion. 


Behmanji started schools in the district of Berar where 
none existed before, toured villages and induced the farmers to 
bring more land under cultivation by offering them incentives 
such as not charging land revenue for two years, and by ad- 
vancing money to the villagers for the purchase of farming 
implements. He also helped the Government increase trade in 
Berar, which was very slack, by abolishing the mahsul from small 
farmers, thus increasing prosperity among them. He also had 
a bazar built in Akola named after him, the “Већтал Bazar." 
He facilitated the conduct of business, and helped traders and 
men of commerce in every way. 


The service he rendered the British during the events of 
1857 is unparalleled and would require pages to recount. Mr 
Behmanji's straightforward administrative measures and his 
total sense of justice earned for him the silent gratitude of the 
masses. Just as he fearlessly helped the British, so as fearlessly 
did he condemn the Assistant Superintendent of Police in Akola, 
one Mr Fady, for tyrannising innocent victims, and, through 
torture, making them confess a crime of murder of which they 
were innocent. Without any apprehension he stood up to the 
British officer, and sent a report to his headquarters, the result 
of which was that Mr Fady and his subordinates were dismissed 
from service. He served the people of Berar with a zeal and sin- 
cerity unequalled before. His farsighted policy prevented the , 
spread of famine in Berar, he was instrumental in bringing about 
an improvement in cotton cultivation, and his keen scientific 
mind discovered many a device, like the putting up of a tempo- 
rary bridge in one day for an urgent crossing of the river, and 
the use of fibre from banana plant waste for making cloth, which 
won him the approbation of both the British and the Nizam's 
governments. His scientific achievements won him three silver 
medals in 1856, 1865 and 1868. For the unflagging and excep- 
tionally loyal service rendered to the British during their times 
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of trouble, he was awarded the C.I.E. on December 17th, 1879. 
He become the Assistant Commissioner of Berar and after a few 
years retired from service. He continued to help the downtrod- 
den, the oppressed and the helpless, and earned for himself the 
well loved name of Behmanji bhai. 


The history of the Chenoy family covers a span of 148 
years of residence in the city of Hyderabad, and many more in 
the Nizam's Dominions. Sohrabji Jamshedji Chenoy was born 
on March 31st, 1859. The young Sohrabji proved to be the type 
of **mulki"* Sir Salar Jung was looking for in order to carry out 
his reform measures effectively. The Diwan was also impressed 
by Sohrabji's knowledge of the Persian language which proved 
to be an invaluable asset, as it was then the official language, so 
that the Diwan appointed him the third Taluqdar of 
Hanamkonda. Sohrabji set to work with a will, and shortly af- 
ter was posted as second Taluqdar at Khammam. At Khammam 
hecarried out many improvements, like the construction of new 
roads, the erection of two new large gunjes to cope with the 
increasingly heavy traffic in seed and grain, and he gave great 
stimulus to trade. Both Sir Asman Jah Bahadur and Mr 
A.J.Dunlop, the Revenue Secretary, were very impressed by 
Sohrabji's work and abilities so that he was promoted to first 
Taluqdar of Bid district in 1889. He rendered humanitarian ser- 
vice at Bid during the first famine that broke out there by speedy 
relief measures in the form of grain, foodstuffs and other neces- 
sities of life, and thus earned the gratitude of the people. In 
1901, Sohrabji was appointed first Taluqdar of Nanded, and, in 
the four and half years he was there, he instituted changes and 
reforms which proved to be very beneficial. He was instrumen- 
tal in eradicating cholera completely from Nanded, which took 
a frightful toll of human life every year, he relieved the conges- 
tion in the town by drawing up a town plan whereby he had 
bungalows as well as small houses constructed in hitherto 
unbuilt-up areas, he encouraged industrial development by 
helping to erect ginning and pressing factories, and he laid the 
foundation of a large gunj which later become a flourishing 


8 Aterm literally meaning “опе who belongs to the land", a citizen 
of Hyderabad as distinct from a migrant. 
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business centre. Maharaj Bahadur Sir Kishen Pershad in his Two 
Weeks Tour mentions that “Һе 1st Taluqdar, Mr Sohrabji 
Chenoy, is an able and energetic officer who answered all the 
questions put to him satisfactorily." The shrine of Guru Govind 
Singh in Nanded, which is next in importance as a pilgrim cen- 
tre to the Golden Temple at Amritsar, was in a state of utter 
disrepair. Mr Sohrabji Chenoy had the Gurdwara renovated, 
*the surroundings and outhouses repaired, the garden orna- 
mentally laid out and planted with fruit and flowers trees." 


In 1906 as first Taluqdar of Medak, His Highness the 
Nizam conferred the title of Nawab Sohrab Nawaz Jung Bahadur 
on him in recognition of his continued and meritorious service 
to the state. From Medak, Sohrab Nawaz Jung was transferred 
to Nizamabad where his beneficent conduct and administration 
was greatly remembered, and where his name became a house- 
hold word. When at Nizamabad, he was approached by the 
Wesley Missionaries for a site to construct the Leper Asylum, 
he immediately suggested the open land close to Dichpalli sta- 
tion. Today it is one of the best known leper colonies with a 
good leper hospital affording relief to victims suffering from 
this distressing disease. Further honour came to Nawab Sohrab 
Nawaz Jung when the post of Commissioner of Customs fell 
vacant, and he was specially selected for the post. He introduced 
many reforms in the department which increased revenue con- 
siderably. He came to the notice of Mr Duncan Mackenzie (later 
Sir Duncan and Resident of Hyderabad), who continued to hold 
Sohrab Nawaz Jung in high regard. He was also made the Food 
Controller in addition to his post of Commissioner of Customs, 
and he discharged his duties faithfully and efficiently, and af- 
forded relief to the public so that he won the appreciation and 
admiration of both the authorities and the public. 


Brief mention must be made of the other members of the 
Chenoy family. Rustomji Chenoy, younger brother of Sohrab 
Nawaz Jung, became the Postmaster General. In 1929 the Postal 
Department was running at a severe loss with a deficit budget. 
Mr Rustomji Chenoy, due to his far-sighted policy, rectified this 
and not only made good the loss, but for the first time a surplus 
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revenue of over a lakh of rupees was declared, and thereafter it 
became a flourishing department. He streamlined the adminis- 
tration of the department and eradicated defects which made it 
easier for those who followed him to run the department 
smoothly and efficiently. Thanks to his efforts, the Nizam's 
Postal Department could boast of being on a par with the Brit- 
ish postal system. Erachsha, the second son of Nawab Sohrab 
Nawaz Jung, rose to the rank of Subedar, Warangal. After many 
years of faithful service, and because of the high excellence of 
his work, he attained to one of the highest offices of the land 
when he was appointed Agent General of Berar in 1944. H.E.H. 
the Nizam, in recognition of an unbroken record of meritorious 
service, conferred the title of Nawab Erach Yar Jung Bahadur 
ori him. Faridoon, the fourth son of Nawab Sohrab Nawaz Jung, 
did excellent work in the Water Works Department. It was he 
who remodelled the scheme of the Water Works including the 
Manjira Water Supply System. This was originated under 
Faridoon Chenoy, who was Executive Engineer in the Water 
Works Department. During the Second World War, he insti- 
tuted a complete water supply system from deep wells exclu- 
sively for the use of the Bren Gun Factory at Sanathnagar and 
the then Sanathnagar industrial area. He also modified the en- 
tire supply system of the filtration underpinnings of the city. In 
1947, his services were crowned by his appointment as Chief 
Engineer, Hyderabad State. 


Darabji Chenoy, the first son of Bapooji Chenoy, started 
service as a Tahsildar at the age of nineteen. From this minor 
post, he was appointed Excise Taluqdar and his hard work so 
impressed his superiors that his promotion was rapid. A knowl- 
edge of revenue matters brought him the appointment of As- 
sistant Revenue Secretary and he finally became Commissioner 
of the Survey and Settlement Department. Promotions came 
rapidly after this. First, a Joint Secretaryship, Revenue, and even- 
tually the post of Revenue Commissioner which he held for 
seven years. In 1935 he retired from service only to be appointed 
Controller to Prince Basalat Jah Bahadur. H.E.H. the Nizam 
noticed the work of Darabji and was pleased with his diligence, 
and therefore appointed him Sadr ul-Maham of the Sarf-i-Khas- 
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i-Mubarak. As a mark of appreciation for services rendered, the 
Nizam also conferred the title of Nawab Darab Jung Bahadur 
on him. 


Like the Jamasasha brothers, Behmanji and Ruttonji, 
Rustomji Nusserwanji Chenoy, as first Taluqdar of Aurangabad, 
gave speedy relief to the people oppressed by the officials of 
the region. He persuaded them to return to their homes by prom- 
ising them justice and reformative measures. Government build- 
ings in Aurangabad, in a shocking state of disrepair, were re- 
stored. He had new roads constructed, neglected gardens once 
more properly maintained, and new gardens laid out. An inter- 
esting anecdote might be mentioned here. Sir Richard Meade, 
who was never slow at finding fault with Sir Salar Jung's sys- 
tem of administration, kept insisting that records be maintained 
after the British system in Berar, and not in the manner of the 
Moghlai system. Sir Salar Jung politely declined to do so, and 
said that the records were properly maintained and that there 
was no need for reforms in administrative methods in his taluqs. 
To test the ability of the Moghlai system of administration, Sir 
Richard Meade, Mr Bell, Commissioner of Berar, and Sir Salar 
Jung along with his secretary Mawlavi Mehdi (Nawab Muhsin 
ul-Mulk Bahadur) went on a surprise visit to Aurangabad. The 
people of the place were astounded to find such distinguished 
visitors. Sir Richard Meade took this opportunity to question 
the farmers about the conditions of life, and they were all praise 
for their Taluqdar, and also informed Sir Richard that they were 
very happy and content under the benevolent rule of the Nizam. 
In the meantime, Rustomji arrived on the scene and enquired 

e reason for this unannounced visit, and was told that they 
had come to examine the records. Rustomji maintained all 
records meticulously and was most scrupulous about entries, 
and hence had nothing to fear. When the records were exam- 
ined, Sir Richard Meade could not refrain from exclaiming that 
he had come looking for faults but had found none. Instead, he 
praised Sir Salar Jung and admitted that the Moghlai system of 
maintaining records was far superior to the British system in 
Berar, and continued that such improvement would be imple- 
mented in Berar. Thus, it was a case of “fools who came to scoff 
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remained to pray". Rustomji was much lauded and was pre- 
sented with a gold watch inscribed with praise from Sir Salar 
Jung. He was given the sanad of a Sadr Taluqdar with a salary 
of Rs.1,200/- a month, and, after some years, elevated to the 
rank of Subedar of Gulbarga. 


Rustomji's younger brother, Dossabhoy showed much 
promise and ability, so he was made a Taluqdar and Private 
Secretary in the Paigah of Sir Asman Jah Bahadur, and when 
Sir Asman Jah was elevated to the Prime Ministership, 
Dossabhoy Chenoy was subsequently made an Aide-de-Camp. 
He brought order out of chaos by overhauling the Paigah 
system, and introduced into the Paigah lands the survey opera- 
tions which General Glasfurd was conducting in the Divani lands 
of the Nizam's Dominions. Thus he was able to enhance the 
revenue by lakhs of rupees and streamline administration. 


It is interesting to note that it was Mr Dossabhoy's task 
to make all arrangements of important state functions for the 
reception and entertainment of distinguished guests, the most 
noteworthy among those who visited Hyderabad being Their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Connaught, Prince 
Albert Victor, the Archduke of Austria, the Grand Duke Sergius 
of Russia and Prince Damrong of Siam. They were all accom- 
modated and entertained at Bashir Bagh Palace. Sir Asman Jah 
relied on Mr Dossabhoy to “smoothe the royal way" and make 
sure the many requirements of protocol were observed. Some 
newspaper accounts of that time noted that: 


On the occasion of the visit of His Royal Highness 
the late Prince Albert Victor, Mr Chinoy was deputed 
in conjunction with the then Home Secretary to pro- 
ceed to Poona in H.E.H. the Nizam's special saloon 
to meet the Prince, to whom Mr Chinoy was intro- 
duced by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught. The Prince 
was so well pleased with him that throughout his 
stay in Hyderabad Mr Chinoy was placed in con- 
stant attendance on His Royal Highness.? 
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Mr Dossabhoy rendered very useful service during Sir 
Asman Jah’s Premiership. Mr Dossabhoy Chenoy, in the 
Nizam's Birthday Honours list, was created Nawab Dost Yar 
Jung Bahadur. 


Both the brothers Shapoorji and Jamshedji Chenoy also 
served in the Paigah. The British officials were very mindful of 
the importance of the Chenoy family and were aware of the 
family's lineage and traditions as being of the best. The Resi- 
dent, the Hon'ble Stuart Fraser, in a public speech, remarked: 


It is a common place to say that no community in 
the world is more famous than the Parsis for public- 
spirited philanthropy, wherever they may happen 
to reside, and among the notable Parsi families, 
which have long been settled in this State, none more 
worthily lives up to this tradition of the race than 
the Chenoys.? 


Apart from their contribution to the administration of 
the state, the Parsis also served in a dedicated spirit in the medi- 
cal profession, the most noteworthy being Dr Rustom 
Coorlawalls, who was later created Nawab Rustom Yar Jung, 
and Dr Khorshedbanoo Kanga, whose life was one of sacrifice 
and service. She did such outstanding work during the plague 
that she received a present of a gold watch from the govern- 
ment at a public gathering bearing the inscription “From H.E.H. 
the Nizam's Government to Dr Miss Kanga in recognition of 
services rendered during the plague of 1323 Еаѕ1і.'”10 


Though the majority of the Parsis sought service in the 
government of the Nizams, there were yet many who contin- 
ued in trade and commerce, and yet more who served the state 
without passing into the history books, often preferred as higher 
officials or in clerical or middle grade capacities because they 
were trained in English administrative methods, had a sound 
knowledge of the Persian and Urdu languages, and were not 
influenced by intrigue. Parsis abounded as Taluqdars, were very 
prominent in Customs as well as the Survey and Settlement 
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Departments, they acted as translators in the political and fi- 
nancial Secretariat as well as in the Police Branch, were active 
in the Land Revenue and General Administration Departments, 
were eminent as Barristers and Pleaders in the High Court. There 
were Parsis as Magistrates, in the staff of the Residency, in the 
Jail Department, Medical Department, Irrigation Branch, on the 
Committee of the Management of Chaderghat Municipality, on 
the Cantonment Committee and in the Paigah establishment. 
By dint of hard work, a devotion to duty, a sense of integrity, 
and a deep sense of loyalty to the sovereign and the state, they 
achieved eminence and earned respect and admiration. They 
started from the bottom and worked their way to the top, and 
attained to high offices; those who did not attain to high office 
nevertheless continued to serve loyally and well. 


A life of struggle is enjoined in Zoroastrian teachings 
and idleness is highly deplored, a sense of cheerfulness being 
enjoined against all odds. Parsis never expected favoured treat- 
ment and have never asked for it. What they have achieved has 
been solely on their merit. С 


The ceaseless struggle enjoined by the dual ethical 
concept of good and evil, of light and darkness, of 
Ahura Mazda and Ahriman, is enough to inculcate 
a spirit of dauntless courage, diligence, faithfulness, 
justness, tolerance, straightforwardness, generosity 
. - . Most of these fine traits are to be found in the 
Parsis of today." 


Thus the Parsis continue to possess the traditional Per- 
sian characteristics of a sense of social order, comparative hu- 
manity, a deep sense of courtesy, a true morality through the 
religion of Zarathushtra, and, as the dazzlingly brilliant scholar 
G.K.Nariman remarks, “their anxiety to keep everything in its 
place .. . their high intelligence, their sense of propriety, their 
extremely correct attitude, their veneration which they had for 
their kings . . ." it is this which continues to make this small, 
almost microscopic community so outstanding wherever it is 
today. 
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RETURN TO THE HIJAZ 
MAHMOOD BIN MUHAMMAD 


"But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 
Heaven lies about us in our infancyl " 


- William Wordsworth 


I was born on a Friday. So was my better half. For Muslims, 
Fridays are of religious importance. The first Prophet of Islam, 
Adam, was admitted to Paradise on a Friday. He also died on a 
Friday. The last of the holy Prophets, the Prophet Muhammad, 
performed his Hajj on Friday and any Hajj falling on a Friday is 
called “Најј-і-АКБаг” (the Great Hajj). Friday is a day of 
fellowship and festivity, when large numbers of Muslims 
congregate in big mosques for offering special prayers. Those 
who die on Fridays are the blessed ones. The Jum'at ul-Wada‘ 
(the last Friday) of Ramazan is a red letter day for us, and the 
Day of Judgement is expected to fall on a Friday. 


In my own humble life also, Friday has been a magic 
day. Some of the important events in my life, culminating in 
the Hajj-i-Akbar of 1983, have taken place on a Friday. 


As recorded by my father in his memoirs written in Urdu, 
I was born into this world between 7 and 8 p.m. on 8th August, 
1924 (6th Muharram, 1343 Hijri), in Banganapalli, then a tiny 
but sovereign state in the Madras Presidency. At the time of 
my birth, I was robust and healthy but, hard to believe, 
somewhat of an “imp”! 


As my name suggests, | am of Arab descent. My father 
Muhammad bin Salih (bin ‘Awad bin “АН bin ‘Abdullah bin 
Ahmad bin Salih) has further recorded that his ancestors were 
Hijazi Arabs who hailed from a tribe called *Awlaqi" with the 
family title of “Barwes” and were by profession valiant soldiers. 
His paternal grandfather was born in the Hijaz region of the 
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Arabian peninsula in a village called Howran, which was 
conquered by Hazrat ‘Umar during his Khilafat in the seventh 
century. The Barwes family embraced Islam during Hazrat 
‘Umar’s regime. It was my great-grandfather ‘Awad who 
migrated to Hyderabad in India with his family to seek shelter 
from local tribal feuds. My father was born in Hyderabad on 
20th Dhu'l-Qa'dah, 1319 Hijri (А.р. 1898), and served in the 
Hyderabad armed forces in which he distinguished himself for 
his prowess as a horseman and polo player. He migrated to 
Banganapalli at the age of twenty-two on 30th September, 1921, 
on the suggestion of Syed “АН Naqi Sahib, the then Magistrate 
of the state, who recommended him to the ruler, Nawab Mir 
Ghulam 'Ali Khan. The Nawab was so impressed by his skills 
and talents that he ensured his permanent residence in the state 
by appointing him an officer of the police, getting him married 
into a respectable family and extending all possible facilities for 
a decent life. 


And that is how I was born there. 


* * * 


About the superior military skills of Arabs who migrated 
to India during that period, a British official, Reginald G. Burton, 
observed: 


There are perhaps no troops in the world that will 
make a stouter or more determined stand to their 
posts than the Arabs, they are entirely unacquainted 
with military evolution and undisciplined; but every 
Arab has a pride and heart of his own that never 
forsakes him as long as he has legs to stand on. They 
are naturally brave and possess the greatest coolness 
and quickness of sight; hardy and fierce through 
habit, and bred to the use of matchlock from their 
boyhood, they attain a precision and skill in the use 
of it that would bring down or wound the smallest 
object at a considerable distance, and not 
unfrequently birds with a single bullet. They are 
generally armed with a matchlock and a couple of 
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swords with three or four small daggers stuck in their 
belt, and a shield.! 


The princely state of Banganapalli, 275 square miles in 
size, with a population of 44,631 (1941 census), the majority 
being Hindus, was the only Muslim sovereign state in the South 
in British India, ruled by a Nawab of the Shi'ah sect. Urdu was 
the court language until 1939, when it was replaced by English, 
Telugu being used at the village level. The early rulers of 
Banganapalli played a major role in the military campaigns of 
the Deccan during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
For distinguished service rendered, many of the relatives of the 
Nawabs were granted Jagirs 1n the Dominions of the Nizam, 
and ranked amongst the illustrious nobles of Hyderabad. The 
Nawab himself enjoyed the title of “His Highness” and was 
entitled to a salute of eleven guns. It is significant that Mir Fazale 
Ali Khan of Banganapalli was the first ruler to sign the 
Instrument of Accession on 18th February, 1948, making over 
to the Union Government, intact, an accumulated revenue of 
around sixteen lakhs of rupees.” 


As for the erstwhile princely environment, let us hear a 
prince, Nawab M.A.K.Pataudi himself: 


The only thing one didn’t approve of about the 
former rulers was the way they took decisions, based 
on mere whims. It was a feudal system. And there 
was nothing anybody could do about it. But, yes, a 
lot of rulers were, at the same time, thought to be 
very good. States like Mysore and Jaipur had very 
good Prime Ministers. And where good Prime 
Ministers were de facto rulers, the rulers too were 
considered good.” 


* * * 


As a child, I created a record of sorts by completing the 
recitation of the Holy Qur’an at the age of five years and nine 
months. Earlier, my Bismillah, my first recitation of the Holy 


* Rs.16,00,000 
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Qur'àn, was performed in Hyderabad at the age of four years, 
four months and four days. I was admitted to the local Secondary 
School in December, 1930. 


My earliest memories of those days are of frequent 
picnics to two spots: Yaganti, a place of great scenic beauty, 
seven miles from Banganapalli, where a perennial spring gushes 
out of a huge rock in the Yerramalai Hills and fills the water 
reservoirs inside the temple, and waters the adjoining gardens; 
and Pathpad, a delightful retreat of mango, coconut and sweet- 
lime groves with the stately Summer Palace perched on a road- 
side hillock. I remember with nostalgia the bewildering variety 
of mangoes for which Banganapalli is famous: dilpasand, 
malghoba, alfan, sufaid aminni, phalli, shakkarpara, supli, uddigola, 
harabhara, sahebpasand, sharbat-i-anar and, above all, the heavenly 
benishan which, in the coastal region, goes by the name of 
* Banganapalli". 


In Banganapalli it was a time-honoured custom to hold 
the royal darbar on two days in the year following the 'Id al- 
Fitr at the end of Ramazan and ‘Id al-Adha at the close of the 
Hajj. The darbar was held in the ornate and spacious hall of the 
Fort Palace, bedecked with coloured chandeliers, paintings and 
beautiful tapestries. The darbar dress consisted of a shervani 
and pyjama with a cap or turban. Hindus had the option of 
wearing a long coat, dhoti, an upper cloth and the usual head- 
gear. At these darbars, nazars (a present from an inferior to a 
superior) were offered to the Nawab. Besides, the royal birthday 
celebrations were an eagerly awaited annual feature, and the 


array of festivities went on for about a week. 
N 


* * * 


Ј.С. Molony, I.C.S.,t an able and sympathetic Irishman 
who had administered the state as Agent on behalf of the Madras 
Government from 1905 to 1908, had earned the esteem and good 
will of the ruler and people of the neighbouring state of 
Hyderabad. In his little known book on South India, he writes: 





1 (British) Indian Civil Service 
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When visited Hyderabad, I did not come as a visitor 
comes to a great city. And in the unbounded 
kindness with which I was received, I can trace a 
marked and charming element in the Muhammadan 
character, that of gratitude. 1 was associated with a 
tiny Muhammadan State. I was deemed to have done 
something in my humble way for its good, and the 
big brother of all the Indian Muslim States was not 
unmindful. 


How the Britisher assiduously played the religious card 
to keep the Muslim Princes on his side is obvious from another 
excerpt, this time from the speech of Sir Arthur Lawley, 
Governor of Madras, at of installation of Nawab Saiyid Ghulam 
Ali Khan III on 17th December, 1908: “The Koran enjoins upon 
you loyalty to the Sovereign and I am certain that you will make 
this one of the guiding principles of your life, thereby setting 
an example to all your people which I know they will most 
gladly follow." 


* * * 


After completing the lower secondary education in 
Banganapalli, we were admitted to the Municipal High School, 
Tadpatri and, later, the Government Muhammadan High School, 
Kurnool. As a school student, I won laurels in many fields. 1 
was adjudged the best Scout and a good sprinter. | was a good 
writer, debater and actor. | was a topper in English, Urdu, 
chemistry and natural science subjects. Mathematics was my 
only bugbear. 


For any distinction attained my father gave us lovely 
presents. These included John Barrel rolled gold wrist watches 
with golden straps bearing inscriptions, “М.В.М.” for me and 
“H.B.M.” for my brother, and a Raleigh cycle for me and a 
Philips for H. He was an inspired never-say-die father who 
always gave us tremendous support. 


My parents lived for the two of us. Their life was a saga 
of sacrifice. Our birthdays were exciting annual events and 
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celebrated with jubilant fanfare. On some pretext or the other, 
we were given shining clothes to wear and were ceremonially 
garlanded with jasmine and mogra flowers to the tunes of dholak 
ke git. A lot of fuss was made about what we ate and drank. 
Every Thursday, the poor and the destitute used to queue up at 
our door-step. My mother was usually the last one to eat in the 
house. During summer, we slept in the open front yard and 
were regaled by our father with inspiring episodes from Islamic 
history, and parables. Human values were inculcated in us, in 
small doses, almost daily. 


There was not a single occasion when our parents used 
physical force to discipline us. | do remember one evening when, 
having displeased my mother, I ran out of the house and stepped 
on a scorpion. At the spur of the moment I realised that I had 
been punished by God for incurring my mother's displeasure. 
That was the first and last time I was stung by a scorpion. 


My journey to the land of the Awlaqi and Barwes was to 
take place years later when I, too, would be a parent and a 
grandparent. It was a long journey. I was fifty-nine years old, 
and with me went my wife and our two grandchildren, Akbar 
and Sarah. | 


Jeddah, which literally means Bride of the Sea, is set like 
an emerald in the Red Sea. It is a city of contrasts - the old Jeddah 
dating back several centuries, and twenteeth century Jeddah a 
city of every modern convenience. 


It was our first Hajj. On alighting from the aircraft, I was 
overwhelmed. In the words of Lady Evelyn Zeinab Cobbold, a 
Muslim and, perhaps, the first European woman to make the 
Hajj: “То visit the birth-place of Islam, to tread the sacred ground 
of the Prophet's struggle to call erring humanity back to God, 
to re-live those hallowed memories . . . is to have one's soul 
kindled by celestial fire of his peace with God and His 
creatures.”? 


Being deeply religious by nature, my parents had put us 
through not only the Holy Book but also the history and spirit 
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of Islam which, my father used to say, is “the religion of common 
sense." To quote Lady Evelyn, again: 


I have never wavered in my belief that there is but 
one God, that Moses, Jesus, Muhammad and others 
(peace be on all of them) were Prophets, divinely 
inspired, that to every nation God sent out an apostle, 
that we are not born in sin, that we are in no need of 
redemption, that we do not need anyone to intercede 
between us and God whom we can approach at all 
times... and that our salvation depends entirely on 
ourselves and on our actions. 


We started out for the Holy Valley, clothed in the ihram, 
the pilgrim white, at the earliest opportunity. I caught my first 
glimpse of the House of God, the Ka‘bah, entirely draped in 
black brocade, and was posessed by feelings alternatively of 
awe and ecstasy. We performed our first ‘Umrah,* joining the 
circular stream of people to make seven circumambulations of 
what is the Centre of the Earth. We prayed at the station of 
Ibrahim, drank the water of Zam Zam, and covered the distance 
between the mounts of Safa and Marwah seven times. As we 
circled the Ka‘bah in the silence of the evening, I became aware, 
like Leopold Weiss (Muhammed Asad) that “опе is a part of a 
movement in no orbit... [that] this was the centre of the universe 
... It was as if the sea had risen in a great tide around the world 
and swept us all to Mecca and into the whirlpool spinning about 
the massive black cube." 


* * * 


Immediately afterwards, we travelled to Madinah. 
Mountains of azure never left us, and barren plains and white 
dunes; and small caravans of camels travelled by our side as 
we passed through the deserts of the Hijaz. I was transported 
into a different world altogether. I re-lived every moment of 
Islamic history. Old memories of traditional odes sung in praise 
of the Prophet, prayers performed in the company of parents, 


+ the pilgrimage performed out of season. 
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and the burning desire of all of us to visit the city of the Prophet 
filled my heart. 


Han dikhadey ау tasawwur phir woh subh-o-sham tu 
Doug pichay ki taraf ay gardish-i-ayyam ti, 


(Yea, show me, O vision, the same dawn 
and dusk once again! 
Run back, O Whirligig of Time!) 


We spent the first night in Madinah in the house of a 
friend of one of my old students, and commenced the “forty 
prayers"in the Prophet's Mosque, and, with the help of an old 
Hyderabadi, Mohammed Sanaullah Khan, we moved into the 
Hyderabadi Rubat. 


As soon as the prayers of the pre-dawn were over, we 
advanced towards the Rawdah-i-Mubarak, the tomb of the Holy 
Prophet. “Тће chamber is of heavy iron filigree painted green 
and decorated with burnished brass inscriptions from the 
Qur'an. А drape of dark green silk enshrouds the Prophet's 
tomb and those of Abu Bakr and “Отаг... Above the chamber 
rises a green dome and adjoining it there is an enclosure marking 
the house of Fatimah, the Prophet’s daughter.” We performed 
two rak ‘ats in the Riyaz ul-Jannah, visited a number of holy spots, 
and offered prayers on a Saturday morning in Masjid-i-Quba. 


On our return to Jeddah, we were overjoyed to learn that 
the pilgrimage would be the Hajj-i-Akbar, the Great Hajj, 
because it fell on a Friday. 


Early in the morning of the 8th of Dhu'l-Hijjah, about 
fifteen of us, men and women, assembled at the house of a friend. 
We moved off for Mina via Makkah in a minibus. Ours was an 
homogeneous group, and our Mu'allim turned out to be a 
genuine friend, philosopher and guide. We were provided with 
all amenities to face the sizzling of the summer heat, the 
temperature sometimes soaring to 50 degrees Celsius. 





8 an hostel for pilgrims. 
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We stayed in Mina and, after performing five namaz, left 
for the plain of 'Arafat. We lodged in tents fitted with minimum 
sanitation and water facilities. The extensive maidan, surrounded 
by mountains on three sides, was dotted with multi-coloured 
tents in which millions of people were accommodated. The 
Wuquf, or "standing," on the plains of ‘Arafat is the Rukn-i- 
A‘zam, or main pillar, of the Hajj. The few hours spent here 
constitute one of the very essences of the Hajj. This is the time 
to beseech the Almighty for blessings in this life and in the life 
hereafter. This is the time to seek expiation. And if you have 
tears, prepare to shed them now. I found a corner where I could 
peacefully pray in my own private commemoration of the Wuguf, 
"the Standing" when the Prophet remained on the back of his 
camel until sunset, lamenting, beseeching and glorifying the 
Lord. It is said that none sins more grievously than he who 
stands at ‘Arafat and supposes that Allah has not forgiven him. 


After sunset, which was signalled by cannon fire, without 
praying, the caravan left ‘Arafat for the Zuhr and ‘Asr prayers 
at Muzdalifah, about three miles before Mina. But; before that, 
we assembled before the Jabal-i-Rahmat. It was a soul-stirring 
spectacle. Our eyes were fixed on the Mount of Mercy, the 
mountain at the foot of which the Holy Prophet delivered his 
Farewell Sermon more than 1,400 years ago. The equality and 
unity of mankind, manifested through obeisance to the Lord of 
All Creation, reverberate through his historic Farewell Address, 
and, while standing there, he received the revelation: “This day 
have I perfected your religion for you, and completed My favour 
unto you, and have chosen for you as religion al-Islam.” 


We went on to Muzdalifah. We prayed the Maghrib and 
‘Isha’ together in small groups, and then collected a number of 
pebbles to be used for the “stoning” of Jamarat (or satans) at 
Mina over the coming days. These Jamarat are three 
whitewashed, rectangular masonry pillars, and symbolise 
perhaps the deepest evil. Casting stones at them represents a 
devout Muslim’s lifelong struggle against temptation. After a 
frugal meal, and listening to some recitation of the Qur’an, we 


“ from Al-Ma 'idah, 5:3 
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took rest on mattresses spread out beneath the mountain. 
Millions of human beings from the four corners of the earth, 
patrician and plebeian, rich and poor, young and old, black and 
white, simply clad in two unsewn sheets, lying on the ground, 
shoulder to shoulder, become indistinguishable, and symbolise 
the most precious gift of Islam, equality! 


Soon after the Fajr namaz, we left for Mina. The journey 
was tortuous. | felt suffocated by the fumes of so many buses. 
Seeing my plight, a companion whispered: "Brother, the road to 
Paradise is not easyl " As soon as we arrived in Mina, we advanced 
towards the big “satan” and cast seven of the pebbles in a 
symbolic gesture, 1 had to do it twice, on behalf of myself and 
my wife. Only the robust and the strong can withstand the crush 
at that spot under a scorching sun. 


The men now shaved their heads, or at least clipped their 
hair. We doffed our ihram, bathed and put on clean clothes. 
Hasham, my son-in-law, had taken the Islamic Development 
Bank coupons for the purchase and slaughter of sheep as qurbani, 
or sacrifice. This was the day of ‘Id al-Adha, the Festival of 
Sacrifice. Those were incomparable moments of rapture; 1 was 
feeling literally on top of the world! 


We returned to Makkah to make a farewell Tawaf, and 
returned to Mina late at night. We stayed in Mina on 11th,12th 
and 13th Dhu'l-Hijjah to complete the symbolic stoning. The 
Hajj was over, and we made our way to Jeddah with a feeling of 
child-like innocence. *He who makes the pilgrimage to the 
House, avoiding indecent and immoral behaviour, emerges from 
sin like a newborn babe." The true “Hajji” returns to mundane 
life a greatly chastened man. “All are equal . . . the Arab is not 
superior to the Ajami [or non Arab], nor is the Ajami superior 
to the Arab, neither the White to the Black nor the Black to the 
White, except by the degree of righteousness that he displays 
in his transactions with each other...."? 


* * * 


We returned to Hyderabad safely on 3rd October, 1983, 
and were received at the airport by several friends and relatives. 
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I felt an “inner glow" which, as confirmed by others, was also 
reflected in my exterior. My eyes became wet as 1 embraced 
each one of them. I only missed my parents. 


From then on “1 began to see the outside world with the 
eyes of one who has stood at * Arafat." Once one has been in the 
congregation of the Hajj, one looks at the world with the eyes 
of a:man who has been resurrected from the dead. At 
Muzdalifah, on that vast plain under a canopy of stars, a 
congregation rested both in prayer and pious sleep, one 
humanity under the majesty of the Heavens. At Mina it is as if 
nations have united to become aware of mankind's inner and 
outer darknesses so as to symbolically strike at them. The rite 
should become for the pilgrim, for the rest of his life, a resolution 
to identify, encounter and confront evil, from his personal life 
to the collective life of the human community. He has been a 
part of the greatest ritual on earth, the Peace of Mankind before 
God. So, a pilgrim went to Hajj as a member of a family, of a 
tribe, of a nation; he returns as a universal being. He must bring 
that messàge to others who could not go, who remained behind, 
and all his countrymen irrespective of race or creed, for he has 
been amongst those who have sought to gaze upon the 
Countenance of the Lord. 


The only thing l have omitted is my invocation to Allah 
during the Најј to call me back to His House. The way in which 
he answered my prayer was such that 1 returned to Arabia, Р 
ambassador of my own country. 


1 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


NAIM SIDDIQUI 


IQBAL'S BAAL-I-JIBREEL: A VERSE TRANSLATION 


Fremont, California: Alhamra Publications, 1996; 156 pp., $12 


Ever since the publication of 
A.R. Nicholson's translation of 
Iqbal's Asrar-i-Khudt (Persian) 
into English under the title, The 
Secrets of the Self, in 1920, there 
have been many translations of 
the great poet's Persian and 
Urdu poems into English and 
other European languages. But, 
surprisingly, there has been no 
complete rendering of Iqbal's 
major collections of Urdu 
poetry, namely, Bang-i-Darda and 
Bal-i-Jibril, into English. 
Individual poems from these 
two works, especially the 
better-known ones like Masjid- 
i-Qurtuba have been translated 
into English fairly frequently 
with varying degrees of success. 
When one comes to think of it, 
the volume of translation of 
English poetry into Urdu verse 
has been quite substantial, as 
evidenced by the multi-volume 
collection of such poems 
published by Hasanuddin 
Ahmed. The same cannot be 
said of the translation of Urdu 
poetry into English. This is 
partly because the major 
achievement of Urdu poetry is 
inthe genre of the ghazal which, 


for reasons not discussed here, 
is not an easy form to be 
transferred into other 
languages, as has been proved 
in the case of the translations of 
the ghazals of Ghalib, Faiz and 
others, a few exceptions 
notwithstanding. Some of these 
translations are trite to the point 


. of banality. 


Naim Siddiqui’s verse 
translation of Bal-i-Jibril is, 
therefore, to be welcomed not 
only because it is the first 
complete translation of what is 
generally considered Iqbal's 
magnum opus, but because of its 
remarkably sensitive rendering, 
in verse of a high order. In his 
introduction, Siddiqui has 
justified his use of metre, and 
occasionally of rhyme, for his 
translation. This is, normally, a 
hazardous proposition, and is, 
almost always, rejected in 
favour of the less risky 
employment of free verse. 


Bal-i-Jibril is one of Iqbal's 
last and most mature works, 
and representative of the 
perfect amalgam of lofty 
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thought and lyrical power, 
typical of the poet at his best. It 
would need a person deeply 
versed in the nuances of the two 
languages to do justice to the 
translation. This task which, as 
far as Siddiqui is concerned, has 
obviously been a labour of love, 
has been accomplished with 
great feeling and a sense of 
commitment. (Naim Siddiqui, 
. one shoud say, belongs to 
Hyderabad, and is a product of 
Osmania University where he 
taught English for a number of 
years, and to Oxford, and is a 
poet in his own right). The 
translation of the shorter 
poems, which Siddiqui rightly 
calls odes, the quatrains, and 
the longer, titled poems, is of a 
uniformly high quality, which 
makes this one of the most 
successful translations of Urdu 
or Persian poetry into English. 
А few of the poems, as he 
himself points out, have been 
omitted probably on account of 
their insignificant nature, but 
couplets from individual 
poems, not insignificant, have 
also, inexplicably, been left out. 


The Introduction is brief, but 
scholarly. There are places 
where it is possible to disagree 
with Siddiqui, for example, 
when he takes the phrase 
Sagi-i-Kawthar to mean God, the 
Divine cup-bearer of celestial 
wine in Paradise, whereas the 
more widely accepted 
connotation, in Islamic thought 
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and in Urdu and Persian poetry 
is the personality of the Holy 
Prophet or, occasionally, “АН. 
Similarly, the term mard-i- 
mu'min has been rendered as an 
ideal Muslim when the perfect 
man or man of God would 
appear to be more appropriate. 
The Notes are terse and 
adequate, but one could do with 
a few more, for example, on the 
title of the book itself, Baal-i- 
Jibreel, Iblees (Satan) or Abul 
Hasan ('Ali). 


One is inclined to believe 
that Siddiqui presupposes a 
good many things on the part of 
the readers of his translation. If 
his readership 15, as one may 
assume, largely Anglo- 
American, the addition, in the 
next edition of: a) a biographical 
sketch of Iqbal - even his dates 
are not mentioned in the present 
edition -, b) a chronological list 
of the poet’s works, both 
Persian and Urdu, and c) an 
augmentation of notes, would 
appear to be needed. 


Finally, the cause of Iqbal 
studies in the Indian sub- 
continent would be served 
greatly if a publisher, in India 
or Pakistan, were to bring out 
an edition of this excellent 
translation to make it available 
to readers in a part of the world 
where Iqbal is most widely 
read. 


TAQI ALI MIRZA 


MUSHIRUL HASAN 


LEGACY OF A DIVIDED NATION: INDIA'S MUSLIMS 


SINCE INDEPENDENCE 


Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1997; 382 pp., Rs.495 


Te first part of the two-part 
title of Mushirul Hasan’s book 
makes it obvious that the author 
does not subscribe to the two- 
nation theory which, when put 
into effect in 1947, brought 
about the partition of the 
country, and created the two 
independent states of India and 
Pakistan. Much of the early part 
of the book is taken up with the 
examination of the factors that 


were responsible for, what the- 


author evidently considers, the 
"unfortunate but avoidable 
disaster." Mushirul Hasan 
holds the British rulers of India 
to be largely responsible for this 
eventuality. The process was set 
into motion as early as 1904 
with the abortive division of 
Bengal, marking the beginning 
of the cleavage between Hindus 
and Muslims. Through their 
policy of "divide and rule” and 
the constitutional enactments of 
1909, 1919 and 1935, they laid 
the foundations of separatism, 
culminating in the creation of 
Pakistan. 


Whether or not Mushirul 
Hasan is right in his analysis of 
the factors leading to the 
division of the country on 


communatlines, one is inclined 
to suggest that it is rather late 
in the day - in the fiftieth year 
of Independence - to devote so 
much effort to what, at best, 
may be considered an academic 
exercise. Mushirul Hasan’s 
painstaking research acquires, 
however, relevance in the 
context of what has followed 
since independence, which is 
the subject matter of the second 
part of his book. It would seem 
that the author is over-generous 
in his appraisal of the policies 
of the Congress Party and 
Jawaharlal Nehru in the early 
years of independence. He 
speaks repeatedly of the 
“Nehruvian consensus" the 
meaning of which is not quite 
clear considering the fact that 
the monolithic Congress party 
was in power for over three 
decades, and Nehru was its 
undisputed leader and the 
Prime Minister of the country 
until his death in 1964. It is also 
possible to give credence to the 
view that Nehru’s strong and 
obviously well meaning 
espousal of the Indian Muslims’ 
cause at a time of traumatic 
uncertainty, in areas like the 
Muslim personal law, their. 
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rehabilitation in the body politic 
and the position of the Urdu 
language, proved, in the end, to 
be counterproductive, and 
succeeded only in the 
strengthening of the rightist 
forces, and the rise of the 
Hindutva ideology. Mushirul 
Hasan dismisses the notion of 
the unity of Indian Muslims as 
a “ту” and, according to 
him, the activities of Muslim 
organisations like the Indian 
Muslim League (Kerala), the 
Jamaat-e-Islami, the Jamiat-ul- 
Ulema-e-Hind, the Majlis-e- 
Mushawarat, the Tablighi 
Jamaat (in Northern India), or 
the Majlis-e-Ittehad-ul- 
Muslimeen (in Hyderabad) 
were necessarily disjointed. 


He gives a careful account of 
the role of the two principal 
Muslim centres of higher 
learning, the Aligarh Muslim 
University and the Jamia Millia 
in New Delhi. These bodies and 
institutions failed to provide the 
needed leadership, and the 
author suggests that the Muslim 
community ought to free itself 
from the legacy of a divided 
nation, and seek its identity in 
a united society instead. 
Mushirul Hasan is quite aware 
of the injustices and 
humiliations to which the 
Muslims of India have been 
subjected for which he provides 
ample evidence in the form of 
elaborate statistics in regard to 
the decrease in the Muslim 
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representation in the State and 
Central legislatures, the 
woefully inadequate percentage 
of Muslims in the services, 
especially the police and the 
armed forces, and their minimal 
share in business and industry. 
The culmination of this decline 
was reached with the 
demolition of the Babri mosque 
at Ayodhya on 6th December 
1992. Much of what Mushirul 
Hasan has to say in regard to 
the developments leading to the 
demolition of the mosque is in 
the nature of a statement of 
facts. By and large, he abstains 
from making pronouncements - 
if there are any, they are oblique 
- on the role of Muslims in 
India's essentially pluralistic 
society. This makes his book an 
eminently historical chronicle 
rather than a political analyst's 
reading of a very complex 
situation. Ав such, the book is 
an extremely © valuable 
document. 


The range of reference 
employed in the endeavour 18 
truly astounding, drawing on a 
remarkable variety of sources 
evidenced by the very useful 
bibliography. What the present 
reviewer has found particularly 
fascinating is the manner in 
which literature, both English 
and Urdu, and movies, have 
been made use of in support of 
the argument. The novels and 
stories of Bedi, Ismat Chughtai, 
Manto, Qurratul-Ain Hyder, 
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Intezar Husain and Attia 
Husain, and movies like Сатт 
Hava, Tamas and Bombay 
document vividly the tragic 
uprooting of the Muslim middle 
class in U.P., far more tellingly 
than the most carefully 
compiled statistics. 


Mushirul Hasan claims that 
his account of the Indian 
Muslims concerns the nation as 
a whole, and not just a region 
or community. Yet, the main 
story revolves around U.P., 
India's most populous state in 
the heart of the Hindi speaking 
belt. He goes to the extent of 
saying that ultimately the 
electorate in U.P., and its 
legislators would tilt the 
balance in deciding whether 
India remains “secular” or not. 
That certainly makes his 
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presentation flawed. His 
apology is not very convincing, 
and a number of inaccuracies or 
inadequacies mark his 
delineation of the Muslim 
communities in the South of 
India and elsewhere. 


Finally, it is not clear why 
Mushirul Hasan considers it 
important to take a fresh look 
at Hindu-Muslim relations in 
contemporary India “іп the 
light of Samuel P. Huntingdon’s 
much-publicised thesis of the 
clash of civilisations.” The talk 
of a “green menace" is highly 
exaggerated and тоге 
imaginary than real, and it can 
hardly be advanced as a reason 
for taking a closer look at the 
question of secularism in India. 
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attributed to Abul Hasan. The Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art, from the Nasli and Alice Heeramaneck Collection. 


APPROPRIATING THE PAST: JAHANGIR’S PILLARS 


CATHERINE B.ASHER 


THE Mughal emperor Nur al-Din Muhammad Jahangir Badshah 
Ghazi (r.1605-1627) is well known for his fascination with his 
dynasty’s Timurid past, that is, their most recent past. 
Jahangir’s collection of rubies, jades, manuscripts and other 
items inscribed with the names of Timurid rulers, to which he 
added his own name and regnal titles, is documented in his 
own memoirs; some of these objects are still extant.? Jahangir 
clearly was aware of the value of associating himself with his 
dynasty’s past as his predecessors, Babur, Humayun and Akbar, 
had done to some extent earlier.? Much current scholarly work 
focuses on the reuse of the past and the implications of this 
reuse.* A variety of approaches are taken; many of these focus 
on understanding an eighteenth-twentieth century colonial 
appropriation of the past, while work on the Mughals usually 
concerns their immediate Timurid past.5 Yet like other Indian 
and Islamic rulers, the Mughals were acutely aware of their 
multifaceted heritage: Indian, Timurid and Muslim. This paper 
will probe the least known of Jahangir's appropriations of any 
past, ancient Indian pillars. 


To understand this aspect of Jahangir's artistic patronage, 
we first will examine two of the finest, most complex allegorical 
paintings produced in Jahangir's atelier. Each of these 
illustrations depicts a vertical shaft, that is a pillar, from which 
a long chain of bells is suspended. One painting illustrates 
Jahangir Shooting Malik 'Атђат 5 the other one illustrates Jahangir 
Shooting Poverty. (Plate 1) The chain, as many have noted, refers 
to the chain of justice that Jahangir ordered immediately after 
his accession on November 2nd, 1605:* 


After my accession, the first order that 1 gave was 
for fastening up of the Chain of Justice, so that if 
those engaged in the administration of justice should 
delay or practice hypocrisy in the matter of those 
seeking justice, the oppressed might come to this 
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chain and shake it so that its noise might attract 
attention. Its fashion was this: І ordered them to 
make a chain of pure gold, thirty gaz in length and 
containing sixty bells. Its weight was four Indian 
maunds . .. one end of it they made fast to the 
battlements of the Shah Burj of the fort at Agra and 
the other to a stone post fixed on the bank of the 
river.? 


It is the chain of justice and especially its post that I 
consider here. Other aspects of these paintings' iconography 
have been discussed elsewhere.!? The notion that the good and 
just ruler always must be accessible to his subjects - even when 
otherwise he might wish to rest or relax - is a well-known 
concept in adab texts written as manuals on kingship.” One of 
the best known of these texts, the Siyasat Namah, tells the story 
of Anusherawan, considered the paradigm of a just ruler, who 
ordered a chain of bells to be set up so even a young child might 
be able to call for justice. This story is apparently the model 
for Jahangir's chain. Not only were the Siyasat Namah and other 
adab works well known in Mughal India, but also Mughal rulers, 
including Akbar and Jahangir, had a keen sense that the major 
basis of the Mughal state was the execution of justice. Jahangir’s 
bell-laden chain of justice was a concrete emblem of the Mughal 
emperor’s commitment to justice. Its effectiveness as a symbol 
can be assumed since it was depicted in Jahangir’s illustrations 
executed even as long as twenty years after the chain was put 
in place. It even was used a generation later, as shown in an 
illustration of Shah Jahan’s court." 


While Jahangir’s chain of justice is well understood, his 
use of free-standing shafts such as those to- which the chains 
are attached in the paintings is not nearly so well comprehended. 
We know that he ordered. several shafts installed. As Jahangir’s 
own writings indicate, the chain of justice that he had installed 
at the Agra fort was attached to a stone shaft on the river’s bank. 
Other than that, we know nothing of its appearance. There is 
no description of it by contemporary visitors who actually 
appear to have seen it.” This suggests that the chain, constructed 














PLATE 2 The Allahabad Pillar; drawing by James 
Hoare, from Asiatic Researches VII (1803), Plate XIII. 
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of a considerable quantity of gold, and the post likely were 
dismantled soon after they were erected. Similarly, some thirty 
years later Shah Jahan took down the gold lattice screen around 
Mumtaz Mahal’s cenotaph - a place considerably more protected 
than a river bank - for fear of marauders. The execution of 
perfect justice thus was more difficult than its ideal. 


Two other shafts associated with Jahangir's patronage 
are each reused from a considerably earlier time. In each case, 
the appropriation of the older object was conscious. The more 
significant of these is the monumental Maurya pillar in the 
Allahabad fort (Plate 2). Prinsep, Cunningham and others have 
determined from the format of the inscriptions periodically 
added to this monolithic pillar that it apparently was on the 
ground from about the late fourteenth through the late sixteenth 
centuries, when inscriptions could not be written fully around 
its circumference." The date of its re-erection is not certain, 
although it surely was standing once again during Jahangir's 
reign. It was still on the ground in 1574, when Akbar's famous 
courtier, Birbal, recorded on it his pilgrimage to Prayag, the 
ancient name of Allahabad." It may have been re-erected when 
Akbar built his massive red sandstone Allahabad fort beginning 
in 1583.19 More likely, though, Jahangir re-established the pillar, 
for he added to its shaft his own inscription, a critical one. This 
exquisite inscription (Plate 3) was designed by ‘Abd-Allah, titled 
Mushkin Qalam. It gives Jahangir’s full regnal titles, Nur al- 
Din Muhammad Jahangir Badshah Ghazi, and his lineage back 
to Timur.” Remarkably Jahangir added this inscription, 
including his appropriation of royal titles, on the first of Iahi, 
Shahiwar, Rabi‘ al-Thàni 1014 А.н. (15th August-13th September, 
1605), several months before Akbar died. The inscription on the 
pillar becomes meaningful when we understand Jahangir’s 
position during the final years of Akbar's reign.” In 1601 the 
prince Jahangir, assuming the title Shah Salim, established his 
own court in Allahabad. He behaved as if he were an 
independent ruler, but did little to upset Mughal authority 
outside Allahabad. However, a faction of very powerful nobles, 
most notably Raja Man Singh and Mirza ‘Aziz Koka, 
championed Jahangir’s young son Khusraw, not Jahangir, to 
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PLATE 3 Jahangir’s Persian inscription between inscriptions 
of Asoka and Samudragupta. Drawing by James Hoare en- 
titled: “Spectmen of the Inscription on the Pillar at Allahabad 
Pillar", from Asiatic Researches VII (1803), Plate XIV. 


succeed Akbar. Jahangir remained in Allahabad as the self- 
proclaimed ruler until November, 1604, when he returned to 
Agra. Akbar and Jahangir reconciled. Jahangir then was 
appointed governor of Allahabad. This reconciliation increased 
the tension between the future emperor and his eldest son, 
Khusraw, doubtless exacerbated by powerful factions at court. 
The tension peaked publicly in late September, 1605, during a 
fight between the elephants of Jahangir and those of Khusraw. 
Immediately afterwards, Akbar became ill - some say as a result 
of the public acrimony between his son and grandson - and died 
a few weeks later, on October 25th, 1605. The claim that Jahangir 
poisoned Akbar remains unsubstantiated. In spite of increasing 
plots to place Khusraw on the throne, Akbar on his deathbed 
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confirmed Jahangir as his successor.” Jahangir's coronation 
followed about a week later. 


Mushkin Qalam’s inscription on the Allahabad pillar 
indicates that Jahangir had assumed his full regnal titles several 
months before Akbar’s death and even a short while before his 
public hostilities with Khusraw. This inscription, written during 
a period when Jahangir ostensibly was reconciled with Akbar, 
suggests a need on the part of the insecure and impatient heir 
apparent to bolster his claim to the throne. Its text further 
underscores this notion, for the names of God are interspersed 
with those of Jahangir’s ancestors. Thus Jahangir in this 
inscription is placed in direct lineage with all previous Mughal 
rulers, even back to his Timurid ancestors, as if the throne 
necessarily should devolve to him. The inscription further 
implies that Jahangir’s accession to the throne was sanctified 
by God, much as his predecessors had ruled by God’s will. The 
implications are two-fold. On one level the inscription 
underscores the Mughal notion that kings are divinely chosen.” 
On the other, more immediate level, the very names evoked are 
appropriated for this headstrong and excessively eager prince. 
Of the ninety-nine names of God in the Islamic tradition, those 
selected pertain to preservation, power, and guidance, and are 
all appropriated for one who seeks power but lacks the 
conventional mandate. That is, by invoking names such as Ya 
Hafiz (O Preserver), Ya Hafiz (О Protector), Ya Hadi (О Guide), 
Ya Qadir (O Powerful), Jahangir appears to seek his mandate 
from God. 


Jahangir’s inscription, essentially a claim to legitimacy, 
however premature, was added over numerous other 
inscriptions already on the column. Carved a quarter the way 
up the shaft as it now stands (Plate 2),2* this inscription is 
contained within a double row of cartouche and lozenge 
medallions that encompass the pillar (Plate 3). Beneath this was 
a single lozenge containing the calligrapher’s name, effaced in 
the nineteenth century. These exquisitely designed and carved 
calligraphic panels contrast with the seeming disorder and 
random carving of the earlier inscriptions, all in Brahmi or 
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Nagari. Even today it is Mushkin Qalam’s overall design that is 
immediately visible even from a distance. A stepped brick 
platform around the base of the shaft provided enough height 
so the inscription was legible.* The other inscriptions include 
edicts of Asoka (269-232 s.c), one of Samudragupta (c.350-375 
C.E.) and those of earlier pilgrims to Prayag, one of the holiest 
of all Hindu tirthas. Even though most of these inscriptions 
probably could not be read in Mughal times, they clearly were 
recognised as the product of an ancient Indian past.* Thus even 
before his official coronation, Jahangir continued his father's 
long-standing policy of linking Mughal rule to both the Timurid 
tradition and to deeply rooted Indian traditions. 


Unlike Jahangir, Akbar had sought to link his rule with 
the past not by objects of antiquity but rather by building (quite 
literally) by lore alone. For example, Akbar located his Allahabad 
palace-cum-fort at the age-old Triveni, that is, the confluence of 
the Ganges, Jumna and Saraswati rivers.7 However, a much 
less secure Jahangir, who proclaimed himself emperor even 
before his father's death, felt compelled to do something more 
concrete and explicit, that is, to use a tangible emblem of the 
past, the Maurya pillar. 


Jahangir's decision to use the Allahabad pillar as the 
vehicle for his inscribed aspirations is not surprising since it 
was associated with both antiquity and power. The Englishman 
William Finch, who visited the city in 1611, comments that the 
pillar was originally provided by Alexander or some other great 
conqueror.” Moreover, he adds that the pillar is “во deeply 
placed within the ground that по end can be found." ? While of 
course neither is true, Finch's comments suggest that Jahangir 
may have conceived of the pillar as an axis mundi, thus 
corresponding to its original meaning.? By placing this 
inscription proclaiming his legitimacy on its shaft, Jahàngir in 
essence proclaims himself the pillar of the empire. 


This pillar, more than any of the other Asokan ones, was 


appropriate for Jahàngir's inscription. On it Samudragupta's 
great dig-vijaya (world conquest) was proclaimed.” Although it 
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is doubtful that anyone could read the Gupta monarch's 
inscription in Mughal times, the notion of this universal 
conquest presages the very name Jahangir used in his inscription 
here. Heretofore he had been Sultan Salim or Salim Shah. In the 
inscription, he calls himself Jahàngir (World Seizer), a title he 
assumed officially upon his coronation some months later, but 
here used for the first time in a public record.? Jahangir intended 
to reuse yet another pillar associated with India's past. In 1617 
the emperor visited Dhar, which he calls “one of the old cities.”* 
There he saw an iron pillar, originally about ten metres high, 
broken in two and lying on the ground. It was provided by one 
of the Malwa sultans for the Jami* mosque in Dhar, but broke 
later when Sultan Bahàdur of Gujarat dismantled the pillar as 
he attempted to take it to his own capital, Anmadabad.™ Jahangir 
then ordered the larger of the pieces, six metres high, to be taken 
to Akbar's tomb and used as a lamp stand. The order was never 
followed, for the pillar still is in Dhar. Jahangir's proposed 
installation of this iron pillar at his father's tomb is noteworthy 
in itself, for it is a product of an earlier Muslim dynasty, reused 
in recognition of its association with the past. That it was to be 
a stand for light (Nur) draws attention to Jahangir's laqab or 
title (Nur al-Din Muhammad Jahangir). That it was to be a light 
in his father's tomb links himself to his immediate past. 


Jahangir was not the first Muslim ruler in India to reuse 
pillars for his own advantage. Rather, he was following a well- 
known tradition. For example, Qutb al-Din Aibak erected the 
Gupta-period iron pillar inside the courtyard of Delhi's first 
Jami‘ mosque, known today as the Quwwat al-Islam.” In the 
fourteenth century, Firuz Shah Tughluq moved two Maurya 
pillars to Delhi in conjunction with his buildings there.” He also 
inscribed his name and lineage on the Fatehabad pillar (Hisar 
District), constructed partially from an ancient monolith.” In 
each of these earlier cases ane implication of moving the pillars 
was to proclaim the supremacy of Islam. In Jahangir's case, 
however, the supremacy of one religion over another was not 
an issue. It was his own supremacy that was at issue. 


The shafts of the pillars reused or intended to be reused 
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by Jahangir were not their only significant aspect. The finials, 
too, were of importance. The reused pillar from Dhar was to 
hold a light.* Light symbolism had tremendous meaning to the 
Mughals and to Jahangir in particular.? Abu al-Fadl first 
systematised the use of light and sun imagery around the persona 
of Akbar. Capitalising on this, Jahangir increasingly included 
the word Nur (light) in buildings associated with imperial 
presence.*? 


We have no contemporary account of the Allahabad 
pillar's finial. But the geographer Joseph Tieffenthaler, who 
visited Allahabad in the eighteenth century, indicates that it was 
surmounted with a stone globe and cone. The illustration 
provided in his text, although possibly executed by others who 
had never actually seen the pillar, shows a disproportionately 
large globe and сопе.“ As tempting as it is to associate this globe 
with Jahangir's name, which means World Seizer, this is likely 
an overstatement. The more recent and more reliable illustration 
by James Hoare, from the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
indicates that the globe and cone were much smaller than 
Tieffenthaler's drawing suggests. А small bulbous globe topped 
by an ovoid finial comprised the pillar's capital. In fact, this 
finial is close in design to the finial to which the chain of justice 
is attached in the painting Jahangir Shooting Poverty (Plate 1). 
Here there are two small bulbous globes, not one as in the Hoare 
drawing of the Allahabad pillar (Plate 2). Even closer, however, 
to Hoare's version of the Allahabad pillar finial is the depiction 
of a pillar in front of Shah Jahan's jharoka (throne) in a mid- 
seventeenth-century painting from the Badshah Nàmah now in 
the Royal Library, Windsor Castle.“ Here the finial closely 
resembles the one in Hoare's drawing, while the shaft to which 
the chain of bells is attached resembles the entire Allahabad pillar 
in shape and colour. In each of these paintings the shaft with 
bells sits on a stepped white platform. While these are not 
identical to the platform in the Hoare drawing, they suggest a 
common source for the chain and pillar motif. The Allahabad 
pillar likely was that common source. 


The Allahabad pillar, a reused member infused with new 
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meaning, originally was intended by the rebel prince Jahangir 
to legitimise his claim to the Mughal throne by links with both 
his Timurid lineage and age-old Indian tradition. But later in 
his reign, the Allahabad pillar, more a memory than an object 
familiar to the court artists at Agra, acquired additional meaning. 
Its finial, if not the entire pillar, apparently became a symbol of 
the post to which the famed chain of justice, long dismantled, 
had been attached. What better visual image than the impressive 
Allahabad pillar, deeply rooted in the soil, to serve as a symbol 
for that most important Islamic justification of kingship - the 
execution and maintenance of justice. 
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SHIBLI : ON RELIGION 


MUHAMMAD AHMADULLAH 


Muamma Shibli Nu‘mani was born into а land-owning upper 
middle class Rajput family in May 1857 at Bindul, a village in 
the vicinity of Azamgarh, in the United Provinces (U.P.). His 
education began at the age of six. Thereafter, he moved over to 
Azamgarh and completed his education in an Arabic seminary. 
His thirst for knowledge drew him into the circles of such 
eminent scholars of north India as Mawlana Farüq Сћапуакој 
(Ghazipur), Mawlana ‘Abd al-Hayy Firangi Mahalli (Lucknow), 
Mawlana Irshad Husain Rampuri (Rampur), and Mawlana Faid 
al-Hasan Заћагаприл (Lahore). 


His father being a renowned lawyer, Shibli studied law 
but failed to make a career out of it. He failed also to find a job 
in the bureaucracy, and so remained at home, supervising his 
father's landed property and business while actually devoting 
much of his time to general studies, the composition of poetry 
and disputations with non-conformists. 


Shibli joined the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental (M.A.O.) 
College її Aligarh in 1883 as Assistant Professor of Persian. His 
stay at Aligarh broadened his outlook. It is here that he wrote 
al-Ma'mun, Strat al-Nu ‘man (1889-90) and al-Faruq (1894-1898), 
besides contributing several historical articles to the Aligarh 
College Magazine. After the death of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan in 
1898, Shibli resigned from M.A.O. College, returned to 
Azamgarh, and visited various places, at last being appointed 
the Director of Sar Rishtah-i-‘Ulum-o-Funun in Hyderabad State 
in 1901. During his stay at Hyderabad he wrote al-Ghazzali (1902), 
“Пт al-Kalam (1902), al-Kalam, (1903) and Sawanih Mawlana Кит 
(1904). 


Shibli relinquished his job in 1905, perhaps due to local 
politics, and became secretary of the Dar al-‘Ulum Мада: al- 
“Лата” in Lucknow. He expanded the membership and 
patronage of the Nadwah, raised funds and had the permanent 
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building of the Dar al-‘Ulum constructed. He introduced 
important changes in the syllabus the Nadwah's methods of 
education and the teaching personnel, and also found time to 
concentrate on the training and education of a few select 
students. He invited dignitaries such as the Agha Khan and 
Rashid Rida as chief guests to annual convocations, and 
supervised the publication of al-Nadwah as the chief vehicle of 
his research and review articles. It was at this time that he also 
wrote Shi'r al- ‘Ajam in five volumes (1908-1912), and his famous 
article ‘‘Musalmanon Ki Political Karwat” which was published 
in 1912. His efforts to bring in a change in the approach of the 
“Шат by modifying the syllabus and publishing such articles 
as “‘Mas’alah-i Irtiqa’ wa Darwin" in al-Nadwah infuriated the 
‘Ulama’. He was branded а kafir on the basis of certain passages 
in al-Kalam and was compelled to resign. 


Depressed and dejected, Shibli returned to Azamgarh 
and founded Darul Musannifin, dedicating his house and his 
library to it for the training of specialists in various branches of 
Islamic learning. The monumental project of writing Sirat al- 
Nabi along modern lines of research, started in 1912, however, 
was left unfinished as he fell gravely ill in November 1914. 
Entrusting that project to Sayyid Sulaiman рабам Shibli 
breathed his last on 18th November, 1914. 


Shibli was brought up in a period when the East was 
overawed by the progress of the West in the fields of science 
and technology. Sir Syed Ahmad Khan's acceptance of 
naturalism as a fact, and his preoccupation with ultra- 
rationalism, had made orthodoxy so suspicious that efforts had 
begun to resist all theories spread in the name of science, without 
any attempt to explore their essence and thereby distinguish 
between fact and pseudo-fact. The tussle between rationalism 
and conservatism grew more and more intense, widening the 
gulf between science and religion (or pseudo-science and 
pseudo-religion) the former being represented by Darwin, 
Newton, Comte, Spencer and Ernst Mach, and the latter by the 
mediaeval theologians. 
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Shibli's selection of Abu Hanifah, Ма'тип, Ghazzali and 
Rumi as “Heroes of Islam" is highly suggestive of his conscious 
attempt to reimbibe the spirit of enquiry in the Muslim mind. 
None of the above had taken any more than the absolute Truth 
as being beyond question, and were broad-minded, willing to 
think and re-think, and say what they considered to be true or 
false. Whether Shibli actually succeeded in this lifetime’s 
endeavour is open to debate. 


Shibli’s conception of God seems to have been 
determined partly by his religious convictions, and partly by 
the influence of naturalistic trends in Western thought. His 
discussion begins with a critical evaluation of existing 
arguments, and a rejection of previous philosophical and 
scholastic efforts to prove the existence of God, as these, in his 
opinion, having certain logical lacunae, cannot be said to present 
certain proof. Aristotle, he said, held the universe to be eternal 
but regarded its movement as contingent. The contingent 
movement of the world would logically necessitate a mover, 
and that mover for Aristotle is God. Muslim philosophers, like 
Ibn Rushd and Miskawaih, according to Shibli, followed 
Aristotle in this respect. However, Shibli says, Ibn Sina could 
not totally subscribe to Aristotle’s theory as it led to the logical 
conclusion that the universe was not a part of God’s creation. 
Thus, for Ibn Sina, the universe is eternal and the creation of 
God. The mutakallimin (scholastic theologians), according to 
Shibli, could not accept the un-Islamic theory of the eternity of 
the world, and hence tried to prove the existence of God through 
the theory of the contingency of the universe. Everything which 
exists in this world was, for them, either a substance (jawhar) or 
a quality ('ard). They argued that the contingent nature of a 
quality was evident from its possible nature, and that the 
contingence -of a substance followed on from the fact that no 
substance could exist without quality. So, if the universe was 
contingent, it must have a cause, and, even if that cause was 
contingent, there must be another cause, and wherever the chain 
ended would be the final cause, which could not be contingent, 
and therefore must be God. Shibli rejected both the theories of 
the movement and contingency of the universe as they 
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depended on positing the absurdity of infinite regress, and, 
moreover, also because, in his opinion, the latter depended on 
the unproved assumption that matter itself is contingent. 


Shibli's argument is that these theories can, at the most, 
prove the existence of a prime cause, and not an efficient and 
omnipotent God.! For Shibli, belief in God is inherent in human 
nature. This innate belief, according to him, has manifested itself 
in human nature from time immemorial, and, he suggested, 
except for the materialists, all the modern anthropologists of 
his day acknowledged this fact. He substantiated this view by 
quoting Max Muller and others. This innate belief within man, 
according to Shibli, is stimulated by the Qur'àn in a teleological 
manner. Shibli quotes several Qur'anic verses which illustrate 
the perfect order, arrangement and beauty of the universe, and 
its consecutive linking up of causes and effects in order to 
stimulate the human mind to arrive, thereby, at its maker. The 
argument of the Qur'an, according to Shibli, is so simple, plain 
and appealing that even the modern European thinkers of the 
age of science - Shibli meant men like Newton and Herbert 
Spencer - could not say anything other than this on the subject.? 


Shibli also advances Rümi's argument for the existence 
of the One, Créator God. In Shibli's view, Rumi’s method, unlike 
the cosmological and ontological arguments of the philosophers 
and mutakallimin, is devoid of any logical absurdity, and thus 
would even constitute an effective rebuttal of philosophical 
materialism. Rümi's concept of God, according to Shibli, deals 
with the cognisance of the sequence and characteristics that form 
an intrinsic part of God's creation. According to Rumi, two types 
of phenomena, material and immaterial, can be identified in the 
universe. Through induction, it can be inferred that that which 
is less material (and also less apparent, superior and real) is the 
cause of the apparent and more material. For instance, the soul 
is superior to the body, and reason to the soul. So “causes” аге 
less material than their “effects.” Thus, such a decrease in the 
materiality of causes (tajarrud ‘an al-maddah) continues to the 
highest edge of the cosmic scale where one геасћев ће ultimate 
cause, which is absolutely immaterial, the most eminent entity: 
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God. Shibli prefers the argument of Rumi over that of the 
mutakallimin, mainly because it not only proves the existence of 
a prime cause but it also proves the perfect, superior, sublime 
and immaterial attributes of the Deity.? 


According to Shibli, belief in God or a supreme power is 
something common to almost every religious system, but, in 
his opinion, the notion of tawhid (unity) in these systems is either 
missing completely or exists in an imperfect manner. Islam's 
uniqueness, he says, lies in the perfection of this critical concept. 
For Shibli, the Qur’anic arguments for the existence of God are 
in themselves added proof of His unity. The regularity, co- 
ordination and perfection inherent in nature compels one to 
think in terms of a single power, working with perfect logic 
behind the entire whole. Shibli tries to prove the unity of God 
by projecting the absurdity of two absolute causes of a single 
effect, a proposition he substantiates with quotations from the 


Qur'an. 


Underlining the perfection of the Islamic concept of 
tawhid, he says that it not only allows one to approach the 
essence of God (tawhid fi'l-Dhat) but also His attributes (tawhid 
fi ‘l-Sifat). Shibli says that, in many religions, the exclusive 
attributes of God are attributed to others such as prophets and 
saints, after which he notes with regret that, on one pretext or 
another, such tendencies have also crept into Muslim practice. 
True recognition of perfect unity, according to him, is necessary 
for the moral and spiritual upliftment of man.* 


Commenting on atheistical thought, Shibli says that 
atheism is not a new phenomenon. Every age has witnessed a 
trend of non-belief, and modern advances in science and 
philosophy have not added any new dimension to it. Indeed, in 
his opinion, the arguments of modern atheists are neither as 
subtle nor as crafty as those of their mediaeval counterparts." 
Shibli does not feel any need to resurrect mediaeval arguments 
in a discussion of atheism; however, he devotes much time 
presenting the arguments of the modern materialists of his day.* 
It is interesting to note that Shibli projects materialistic views in 
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such an approving manner that one is almost left wondering 
whether he will be able to counter them. Shibli actually believed 
that most of the assumptions of the materialists had been 
empirically proven. For instance, he agreed that nothing could 
come out of nothingness, and that, as such, matter, and 
consequently the universe, was eternal. Matter, he said, is 
composed of atoms which are in constant flux. Flux is essential 
to matter. There are various laws of nature in accordance with 
which atoms collide with each other to form various faculties 
and properties. However, Shibli could not accept the materialist 
claim of automation in this process, and insisted that there was 
an operational agency behind it. The natural laws which govern 
the universe, he said, are not separate or independent entities 
unrelated to each other. There exists, rather, a state of perfect 
co-ordination and harmony between them. Since harmony and 
co-ordination are not an essential property of natural laws, there 
must be some superior agency which creates harmony and order 
in them, and such a superior agency, in Shibli's opinion, cannot 
be other than God. He says that European philosophers like 
Milne Edward, Herbert Spencer and others were compelled to 
belief on these grounds.? 


Shibli’s belief in the indestructibility of matter led him 
to the concept of the eternity of the world, a concept which, 
according to Shibli, had also been held by the Mu'tazilites and 
some Muslim philosophers like al-Farabi, Ibn Sina and Ibn 
Rushd. According to Shibli, Ibn Rushd, in his book Talkhis al- 
Мада! [sic.], had even traced this doctrine to the Qur'àn.? In one 
place in ‘Ilm al-Kalam, Shibli says that “ог the mutakallimin the 
eternity of the world is explicitly against religion, but as far as 
the Qur'àn and Hadith are concerned, there is no indication of 
the eternity or the contingency of the world."'? Shibli 
disapproved of al-Ghazzali's criticism of, and charge of heresy 
against, the philosophers for their belief in the eternity of the 
world. As far as Shibli was concerned, the issue itself was still a 
matter of controversy, and one could not be branded as a heretic 
simply for entering the discussion.!? 


Such statements by Shibli indicate his ambivalence on 
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this issue. Later, Shibli, in a letter, categorically denounced the 
suggestion that he believed in the eternity of the world. Shibli’s 
biographer, Sayyid Sulaimàn Nadavi, referring to this letter in 
Hayat-i-Shibli, claimed that Shibli never believed in the eternity 
ofthe world, but merely quoted the views of the materialists in 
order to counter them.” Such “clarificatory” statements both 
by Shibli himself and his biographer seem to have been а 
response to the fatwa of heresy given regarding Shibli by various 
‘Ulama’. Shibli, in fact, seems to have wanted to reconcile the 
concept of an eternal God with that of an eternal world. This 
view is supported by evidence of Shibli's interest in the mystical 
concept of Wahdat al-Wujud. Shibli says that Wahdat al-Wujud, 
no doubt, seems to be an heretical concept, but adds that there is 
no alternative but to accept it to solve the problem of the 
relationship between God and the world." The concept of the 
eternity of the world was as sacred for him as the eternity of 
God. The doctrine of Wahdat al-Wujud preaches that the world 
is a manifestation of the eternal God, and not a separate entity, 
and this doctrine was Shibli's refuge. 


Another atheistical criticism, according to Shibli, was 
aimed more at the attributes of God than His Essence. The 
atheists asked why, if God were All-powerful and Wise, He had 
taken thousands of years to create the world, an idea which 
had just been put forward by Darwin's theory of evolution. They 
also asked why God, being Merciful and Just, had created 
cruelty, injustice and evil. Responding to this, Shibli argued that 
the gradual creation, and evolution itself, was an argument in 
favour of God's excellence and omnipotence. On the question 
of good and evil, he said that it was not possible to create good 
without also necessarily creating evil. Moreover, he said, good 
and evil were relative terms, the referent of which varied 
according to changing times and circumstances.!? 


For Shibli, God is One, above time and space, place and 
direction: Wahid-i-Mahad.* According to him, all the attributes 
of God are eternal and free from anthropomorphism. The 
Qur'anic verses which seem to indicate the anthropomorphic 
nature of God are to be taken metaphorically.? According to 
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Shibli it had been hair splitting discussions and deliberations 
on the question of the attributes of God that had led to the 
emergence of various sects in Islam. The denial and affirmation 
of the attributes of God did not represent a polarisation of 
approach or a dramatic difference of opinion; such 
disagreements were simply a matter of semantics. Those who 
denied, for example, the attributes of God (like the Mu'tazilites) 
do not mean to suggest that God does not possess attributes 
like knowledge, power, will, hearing or seeing, since they 
considered that the Essence of God itself was capable of hearing 
and seeing, and so on, and thus, in Shibli’s view, they could not 
be regarded as heretics.’* Rumi said, and Shibli agreed with him, 
that the true nature of God and His attributes are beyond human 
comprehension, and what man can know is merely His 
existence.!7 


The doctrine or concept of the prophethood had been a 
subject of discussion among mediaeval scholars, and had gained 
a fresh impetus in the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
when attempts in India as-elsewhere in the world were made to 
restate certain theological ideas afresh. Shibli's discussion of 
the prophethood centres around his rejection of the popular 
Ash'arite definition which had (in his opinion) become the 
standard notion for nearly all Muslim sects. According to the 
Ash'arites, the prophecy was an office or тапзађ bestowed by 
God upon whomsoever He wished, and the phenomenon of 
miracles was the distinguishing factor between a prophet and 
an imposter.!* Shibli, in his explanation of the concept of the 
prophethood, starts with the issue of miracles. For him, a miracle 
is an event which, though occurring against a generally 
prevalent pattern, ‘am 'adat-i-jariyah, in fact does not contravene 
the laws of natural causation. Shibli supports this view by 
quoting Ibn Sina and Shah Wali-Allah.'? ҺЫ, in fact, regarded 
miracles to be a necessary element of all religions. He criticised 
the modernists, the firgah-i-jadidah,* for their denial of such 
events, and their indulgence in far-fetched interpretations 
(ta’wil) of the Qur’an to explain such instances.” Though Shibli 


* By firqah-i-jadidah, Shibli is probably referring to Sir Syed and his 
followers, who on principle rejected the possibility of miracles. 
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did not subscribe to what he saw as Ash'arite excess in this 
respect - he regarded their attitude to be little more than childish 
superstition - he nevertheless felt that a total denial of miracles 
was “nothing short of obstinacy."?! 


Shibli understood the basic argument against any 
miraculous happening (kharq-i-'adah) to be that it is supposed 
to occur against the laws of nature, and to believe in an event 
which occurs violating natural laws is absurd. He says that 
nobody can deny that anything can happen in this phenomenal 
world, breaking the causal nexus of nature. But, he asks, “have 
all the laws of nature been determined . . .? Can we be satisfied 
that the things which we identify as natural laws really are the 
laws of nature? . . . Modern scientific investigations have 
discovered and identified hundreds of previously unknown 
natural laws, and this endeavour continues." Being perhaps 
more of a product of his age than he realised, Shibli cited 
examples of modern research from a number of fields, including 
those of mesmerism and spiritualism, saying that “аз research 
activities deepen, impossible things are being proved to be 
possible." For Shibli, ultra-perceptual, psychic and spiritual 
powers were quite possibly the cause of miraculous happenings, 
and he cited Ibn Sinà and al-Ghazzali to support this idea, and 
quoted various European scholars and scientists to show that 
these sorts of powers existed in human beings.? When it came 
to accepting specific miracles, though, Shibli was cautious, and 
even though miracles are mentioned in the Qur'àn, he would 
only accept them if the text was conclusive. Shibli, despite his 
belief in the possibility and actual occurrence of miracles, was 
keen to distance himself quite definitely from the superstition 
that had become prevalent among Muslims.™ 


Shibli accepted miracles, but denied that they had any 
value when proving the authenticity of a prophet. Once again, 
in obvious disagreement with the Ash'arites, he substantiated 
his views by restating the objections of al-Razi and Ibn Rushd 
to the Ash'arite position, the common theme of both arguments 
being that there was no way to differentiate between the kharq- 
i-‘adah of a true Prophet from that of an impostor, particularly 
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when, according to the belief of the Ash'arite themselves, a jinn, 
a magician or a devil would also be capable of kharg-i-' adah. Shiblī 
said that it was very difficult to differentiate between the miracle 
of a Prophet and the trick (istidraj) of a pretender,” and went 
further to claim that the prophethood was not intrinsically linked 
to the performance of miracles. To substantiate this view, he 
quoted from the Qur'an? as well as from al-Razi, Ibn Rushd 
and al-Ghazzali. The common theme of these writers' arguments 
was that there should be some logical relevance between the 
prophetic claim (да траћ) and evidentiary argument (mu‘jizah). 
For instance, according to al-Razi, turning a stick into a serpent 
has no logical relationship with a prophet's ability to lead his 
people to happiness in the two worlds, just as remaining hungry 
for twenty consecutive days does not make one an expert in 
geometry.” Al-Ghazzali said: “certainty about ће prophethood 
comes from the teaching and instruction of a prophet; therefore 
look to these things for certainty about the prophethood, and 
not the turning of a stick into a serpent or the splitting of the 
тооп.” For the mediaéval muhaggqigin, as for Shibli, it was not 
the miracles, but the personality and the teachings of a prophet 
which were the real criteria of knowing a prophet, just as the 
figh of Imam Shafi‘i was what one looked to to prove whether 
or not he was a jurist. 


When defining the essence or nature (hagiqat) of the 
prophethood, Shibli turns to those mediaeval scholars who 
deviate from the Ash‘arite approach, and he quotes al-Razi, al- 
Ghazzali, Ibn Hazm and Shah Wali-Allah at length. He wrote: 
“we shall quote the statements of all of [these scholars]. In this 
way acomplete picture of the nature of prophethood will appear 
before us, and it will emerge that whatever has been written in 
the usual books of kalam is only the teaching of the externalist 
(Zahiri) Ash‘arites.”” Realising, probably, the delicacy of this 
issue, Shibli also even appended the text and translation of 
relevant portions of al-Razi’s al-Matalib al-‘Aliyah and al- 
Ghazzali's Ma‘arij al-Quds to his arguments in his book, al-Kalam. 


Summing up al-Razi’s discussion of the prophethood 
from his book al-Matalib al-‘ Aliyah, Shibli said that, apart from 
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his various other faculties, man had also been endowed with 
theoretical and practical faculties (quwwat-i-nazari and quwwat- 
i-‘amali). The essential function and perfection of the theoretical 
faculty is to reflect on the nature of things and to achieve a true 
understanding of reality in its essential form. The function of 
the practical faculty is to discern between good and bad actions, 
and perfection is bringing about in man the performance of good 
actions automatically. The degree to which people possess these 
faculties varies considerably, but it is possible that a person who 
has reached the highest degree of perfection in both can exist. 
Such a person, in the opinion of al-Razi, is a prophet and a 
messenger, and such a man, being perfect himself, can help 
others to strive towards such perfection.” 


The views of al-Ghazzali, Ibn Hazm and Shah Wali-Allah, 
which Shibli subscribed to without criticism, can be summarised 
as follows: as man is the recipient of various faculties or powers 
from God, he has also been endowed with a spiritual faculty 
which can be called an angelic faculty (quwwat-i-malakiyyah), or 
the faculty of sanctity (quwwat-i-qudsiyyah), or the habitus of 
prophethood (malakah-i-nubuwwat). This faculty determines the 
purity of an individual's soul along with his moral excellence. 
Like other faculties, itis also found at varying levels in a person. 
Some may possess almost none, some may possess a part, but 
there may also be some who possess this faculty at its highest 
level These are prophets. The existence of such a spiritual 
faculty is natural (fitri) for man and, moreover, a characteristic 
of their generic forms (suwar-i-naw'iyyah). The possessor of this 
faculty is morally perfect, and by his influence can cause or 
encourage others to approach it. Such a person does not receive 
instruction or education from any other person. Rather, to him 
are revealed the nature of things (hagigat-i-ashya’) without his 
having either to learn or be taught.” 


· Building on this, Shibli wrote: 


Nobody can deny such a manifest truth regarding 
the prophethood, particularly when it is an obvious 
fact that illiterates like, for example, Homer and Imru 
al-Qays, can be eloquent speakers, poets or, for that 
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matter, craftsman and inventors unparalleled in 
history. Is it then too far fetched to hold that God 
may grant some persons the quwuwat-i-qudsiyyah 
(power of sanctity) so that they see the inner realities 
or mysteries of ethics without learning or being 
taught?? . . . for instance Abraham, Jesus and 
Muhammad could not read or write, but they 
changed the state of the world solely by their 
guidance and teaching. They preached a moral 
philosophy that is superior to that even of Plato and 
Aristotle.” 


Shibli concludes his discussion on the nature of prophethood 
by quoting Rumi, who also suggested that reason was unable 
to grasp the reality of a concept which is supra-rational or 
mystical. Shibli supports Rumi with arguments from al- 
Ghazzali's al-Mungidh min al-Dalal, in which al-Ghazzali wrote 
that *only that person can truly know the nature of prophethood 
who himself has reached the stage of prophethood, or those 
who are nufus-i-qudsiyyah (souls of sanctity), or those who have 
obtained, by ascetical and spiritual endeavour, to the stage of 
revelation and visions . . . . In short, those who have not 
experienced anything of this sort [literally “tasted” it dhawq] 
will not understand anything of the nature of the prophethood 
but its пате.’ Thus Shibli admits of “the existence of a stage 
beyond reason," and a spiritual faculty in man which 
corresponds to that sphere. This marks Shibli's major departure 
from Sir Syed Ahmad Khan's rationalistic-naturalistic approach 
to the subject of miracles and the prophethood.* 


When a miracle is neither concomitant nor evidentiary 
proof of prophecy, and when the real nature or essence of the 
prophethood itself is undetectable by the common man, how 
can one know when a prophet is a prophet and not an impostor? 
Shibli's answer is to adopt Rumi’s line of reasoning based on 
giyas-i-tamthili. He says that the affirmation and 
acknowledgement of the prophethood is a part of man's 
subconscious nature (literally “sound nature": fitrat-i-sahth). A 
man with true intuition (wijd&n-i-sahih) and a sincere desire 
(dhawq-i-salit) cannot doubt the call of a true prophet, asking 
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instead for a sign or proof, in the same way that a thirsty man 
will not question water, or a hungry infant the need for its 
mother. The teachings and the exemplary character of a prophet 
attract true intuition (wijdan-i-sahih) and earnest desire (dhawg- 
i-salim), more than either the performance or expectation of 
miracles. For Shibli, the consummate character of the Prophet 
Muhammad's teachings - and especially the Qur'an - together 
with the Prophet's exemplary and exquisite personality, are 
ample proof of his prophethood. Though the Prophet was born 
and brought up in a polytheistic Arab society, and illiterate, his 
message provides a superb spiritual and moral code. Shibli 
suggests that it is all the more astonishing, and confirms the 
divine origin of his message, especially when viewed against 
the moral and religious degeneracy of the world in general and 
Arab society in particular.* 


Shibli felt that the principles of prophetic teaching had 
been generally neglected in books of kalam, which omission, in 
his opinion, could open the door to misconceptions about 
religion. Shibli says that Imam Razi (in al-Matalib al-‘Aliyah), 
Ibn Rushd (in Kashf al-Adillah), and Shah Wali-Allah (in Hujjat- 
Allah al-Balighah), had dealt with this issue in some detail. He 
therefore summarised certain major points which he seems to 
have derived mainly from Shah Wali-Allah. Prophetic guidance, 
he said, was meant for both the majority of a people, and also 
the smaller number who sought deeper spiritual understanding. 
Prophets had thus to convey their message at different levels. 
Prophetic teaching and Divine guidance were, in addition to 
this, presented so as to take into account the customs and mores 
of the people of a prophet. Thus, a differentiation in approach 
is discernible between those aspects of the shari 'ahs of different 
prophets which regulate societal behaviour. In the case of a 
prophet who has been endowed with a universal guidance, his 
own people are the first to be shown the path of guidance, and 
they are used as a model for others.?? 


After God and the prophethood, Shibli discussed man. 


For Shibli, the soul, and particularly its existence and 
immortality, was a question that, for man, required 
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understanding. Historically, Shibli said, there had been quite a 
number of varying opinions regarding the concept of the soul. 
The naturalist philosophers (taba'iyyin) and the Pythagorians 
believed the soul to be merely a resultant of elemental harmony 
in the body, and not a separate entity in and of itself. The 
European philosophers of his day, he suggested, also held a 
similar opinion and considered the soul merely to be energy 
generated as a result of the interaction of different elements of 
the body. Shibli said that it was astonishing to note that the 
Muslim theologians (mutakallimin) also maintained a similar 
opinion in this regard. For them, the soul is an accident ('ard) 
and not a separate immortal entity (jawhar). The only difference 
between the Muslim theologians and the naturalist 
philosophers, Shibli said, was that the former believed in the 
resurrection of the soul along with the body, while the latter 
did not. Some of the Greek philosophers, Shibli said, for example 
Plato and his successors, together with many Muslim 
philosophers and Sufis like Ibn Sina, Miskawaih, al-Ghazzali 
and Rumi, believed the soul to be an entity separate from the 
body, and regarded it as an incorporeal, spiritual and immortal 
essence (jawhar).? 


For Shibli, especially in the context of the European 
determinist thinking of his time, a logical demonstration of both 
the existence and immortality of the soul was of crucial 
importance. Shibli regarded mediaeval efforts in this matter, 
and particularly those of philosophers like Ibn 5їпа, Miskawaih 
and others, to be inconclusive and absurd.” However, he did 
accept one of Miskawaih's arguments as pertinent and 
conclusive proof, and he used this with additions of his own, 
based mainly on his knowledge of the scientific achievements 
of his time. Miskawaih's proposition was predicated upon the 
accepted fact that man is the possessor of certain perceptive 
and motive faculties. These faculties are clearly not independent 
of each other, but work with one another, and, as such, form an 
homogenous whole. The perceptual faculties, for example, are 
agencies that convey information, or what is perceived, from the 
external world; and the data provided by the perceptual faculties 
are processed by the motive or internal faculties, which are the 
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appetitive and efficient powers. Thus, it can be concluded that, if 
human faculties are not independent or conclusive in 
themselves, there must be a certain power which controls and 
monitors the whole. 


A materialist, Shibli thought, would say that this was 
the brain. However, it had been proved by then that different 
parts of the brain perform different functions, which again 
necessarily implied that the brain must be monitored by yet 
another power. Shibli maintained that it had not yet been 
established that the location of this supreme agent of control 
was in any part of the brain. Shibli argued that it was empirically 
proven that a corporeal entity, or part of thereof, could not be 
regarded as more than a mere tool at the command of a superior 
force, which naturally had to be incorporeal otherwise it, too, 
would be a tool for a still higher power. The supreme power 
which governs the brain, for Shibli, is the soul (тић or nafs-i- 
natigah). Such a governing power, in his opinion, being 
incorporeal, could not be an accident ('ard) but had to be an essence 
(jawhar), and, after it is proven that the soul is incorporeal, and 
as such an essence itself, it is to be logically concluded that it is 
immortal, as mortality is an attribute only of the corporeal. Shibli 
said this could be easily proven by modern scientific research. 
According to the theory of the indestructibility of matter, matter 
could not be annihilated since it simply changed form. Shibli 
said that, as it was proven that the soul, being incorporeal and 
an essence, was not a compound but a simple entity, it could 
neither be annihilated nor could it change its form.“ “In fact 
the existence of the soul (гић) etc. is something that can be 
established with those logical arguments that are generally used 
for perceptible or material things. The only method to prove its 
existence is to explain the reality and characteristics of that sort 
of phenomenon in such a way that the argument itself should 
create a state of credibility (idh‘an) in the heart." * Shibli found 
this method in Rumi’s explanation of the cosmic order which 
deals with the identification and understanding of the 
evolutional hierarchy present in the phenomenal world. 


Rumi saw in the order of the universe a progressive 
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dematerialisation or tajarrud ‘an al-maddah. First, there is thelow, 
elemental stage of inanimate beings (jamad), then the first 
compound stage of the vegetable world (nabat), after which 
matter becomes less and less material, passing through the 
animal world (hayawan), where perception (idrak) begins, which 
Rümi identifies with the soul. The human and then prophetic 
souls are stages in an evolution which ends with the true spirit, 
which is God. In Shibli's opinion, this scheme of Rumi is not 
only an argument for the existence of the soul, but also an 
effective way of showing the existence of the prophethood and 
God.9 


Rümi, like other mystics and the Arab neo-platonists, 
believed in the dichotomy of man's soul, the human or rational 
soul (ruh-i-insani) being distinguishes from the animal or lower 
soul (rih-i-hayawani). He identifies the latter as the vital principle 
of life, but regards it as a material entity which infuses the earthly 
body. The rational soul, on the other hand, is immaterial and 
indestructible (jawhar-i-mujarrad). It is diametrically opposed to 
the body, and hence can be neither a part of, nor a power in, the 
body, but is a pure state or entity that dominates all the 
subordinate powers of the animal-soul, and is a domicile of the 
*ülam-i-malaküt, the angelic world. This soul (riuh-i-insant) 
represents the seed-kernel of a person’s personality, the earthly 
body and rüh-i-hayawüni being its mould. Therefore, Shibli 
argued, if it was established that the human soul was immaterial 
and indestructible, there was no need to entertain either the 
idea of the revival of the annihilated (i 'adah-i-ma ‘dum) or that of 
the bodily resurrection (hashr-i-ajsad) in order to affirm the 
existence of the life hereafter (та ‘ad).“ 


Shibli felt that Rumi’s scheme of an evolutional hierarchy, 
which resembled Darwin’s theory of evolution, also helped to 
prove the existence of a life after death in a manner which was 
logical and convincing. According to Rumi, man attains his 
present status after passing through various lower stages in the 
evolutional journey. In the process of evolution, the annihilation 
and extinction of the lower state gives birth to its next and higher 
state. Man has climbed the evolutional ladder and attained his 
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present state after the extinction and annihilation of various 
lower states of life or being. Rumi believed that, with the 
annihilation of the present state, man would certainly assume 
the next and higher stage, which could be regarded as the life 
hereafter. Shibli said that Rumi's argument could also be proved 
by modern science. Modern science identifies primarily two 
entities in the phenomenal world: matter and energy. Though 
both matter and energy are prone to change their forms, both 
are considered indestructible. If one follows the same line of 
argument, according to Shibli, both the body and soul can be 
seen as indestructible, merely changing forms which, in the 
language of religion, is the passing through death from the lower 
world to the higher. This argument, Shibli felt, compelled a belief 
in the next life, and was so rational and convincing, even an 
atheist could not deny it. 


Heaven and hell and reward and punishment were, for 
Shibli, purely spiritual in nature, though they were expressed 
materially in religion. Shibli did not deal with all such issues in 
detail or in an explicit manner, but an examination of his 
tangential remarks does reveal his thinking. 


Shibli, like Sir Syed Ahmad, did not deny explicitly the 
resurrection of earthly bodies (hashr-i-ajsad). However his 
refutation of the Ash‘arite idea of i‘adah-i-ma‘dum (revival of 
the annihilated) as an absurdity* coupled with his criticism of 
al-Ghazzali for labelling the hukama’ as heretics for their negation 
of the concept of the hashr-i-ajsad initially implies his denial of 
it. However, later we find him defending it emphatically when 
he came to know something of the theory of the indestructibility 
of matter and energy.? 


Shibli certainly believed there was a nexus between the 
concept of reward and punishment and the moral and ethical 
behaviour of a society, which is why, he said, it played a 
significant role in many religious ideologies. Human virtues and 
vices are generally considered to attract the mercy or anger of 
God, and consequently His reward or punishment. Such a 
notion, Shibli thought, was the most effective and plausible 
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means to monitor the moral and ethical behaviour of a society. 
He did not believe it represented the reality of the concept, and 
felt that the concept was articulated in this way to popularise it. 
For, if the person is the inevitable cause of death in the 
phenomenal world, mirth (inbisat) and contraction (ingibad) of 
the soul are the obvious results of good and bad actions in the 
spiritual realm. There is a causal nexus between actions and 
their corresponding effect on the soul. 


The felicity (sa'adat) and misery (shagawat) of the soul 
are the inevitable consequences of a person's good or bad deeds, 
and this can be translated as reward (thawab) and punishment 
(‘adhab). Shibli also felt that the goodness of virtues and badness 
of sins were innate, an idea he got from his reading of al- 
Ghazzalj; thus he felt that, even if God had not prohibited a sin, 
it would inflict the same misery on the soul of a sinner.? Shibli 
went further to suggest that concepts such as hell, too, were not 
literal. He cited the exegetical notes of al-Ghazzali's Jawahir al- 
Qur'an, where hell is described as not being a phenomenon of 
some future life after death, but an existing reality of this world 
for sinners.” In this regard, Shibli found himself quite close to 
the ideas of Sir Syed Ahmad. 
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A POET'S SIGNIFICANCE: 
IQBAL & THE THIRD WORLD 


S.SIRAJUDDIN 


Revised version of a paper read on 17th June, 1988, at a Seminar 
on Iqbal, at the Iqbal Institute, Srinagar. 


THE significance of a poet lies beyond his immediate concerns 
and the ostensible topics of his writing. Poetry works through 
complex means, including, among other things, verbal rhythms 
which form part of its import. Significance in the case of poetry 
involves not only understanding but sensation, evoking a 
response which is part cognitive and part neural. The 
significance alters with each generation of readers in accordance 
with their peculiar sensibility and also, perhaps, their needs. 
Thus, as such to talk of Iqbal's significance in a specific sense is 
to limit it. In its higher reaches, Iqbal's poetry transcends limited 
goals and acquires a universal human value. However Iqbal 
exists not only as a poet, but also as a distinct thinker, distinct 
sometimes from the poet. There is no conflict between the poet 
and the thinker, at least no serious conflict, but occasionally 
one or the other has the stage to himself. In Iqbal's prose, the 
poet does not interfere with the thinker, in his poetry the thinker 
does, although, in the best poetry, the distinction between the 
two disappears or is kept out of view. It is also true that Iqbal 
addressed himself to a certain group of people whom he 
regarded as the target of his ideas and whom he sought to sting 
and motivate into shaping a society which, according to him, 
Islam envisaged and which Muslims had thus far failed to 
realise. 


Iqbal's desire to make his poetry (and also his prose 
writings) an instrument of social and political change is obvious. 
In a letter to Reynold A.Nicholson! he speaks of how, if a 
philosophy is to penetrate human life, it has to be addressed 
not to other philosophers and poets, but to a group or society of 
people which has a permanent creed and an already determined 
mode of conduct. Such a society, he thinks, is the Ummah of 
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Islam, and, since the ideals he has before him, though meant 
for mankind in general, can be effectively realised only through 
such a society, he has perforce to address himself to it. It is this 
stand of Iqbal's that makes it incumbent on those who wish to 
reach the universal in him to pass through and understand his 
Islamic affiliations. 


Iqbal's desire to reach and influence society gives his 
verse a temporal and political aspect. Iqbal's political concern is 
to rid the world of injustice, exploitation and the domination of 
one group of people over another. This concern is related to the 
more basic ideas of his philosophy: power, have, the self, the 
autonomy of the human mind, creativity and fagr (which 
combines power with humility, and independence with 
submission to Divine Will). Iqbal quite manifestly does not have 
a definite political or economic programme, he merely provides 
the basic spiritual and ethical ingredients of such a programme, 
a programme which might slowly take shape if mankind 
understands its destiny, and its relationship with the universe 
and with the permanence that lies beyond the flux of time and 
change. 


In Iqbal’s time the general term for the “Third World" 
was "the East," static, inert, inhabited by a subject people, 
dominated by the dynamic and industrialised West. East and 
West are treated by Iqbal as two distinct attitudes. He finds both 
inadequate and disappointing,” and sets himself the task of 
evolving a synthesis. The synthesis, if he does find it, is of the 
purely theoretical kind, as Iqbal only occasionally suggests an 
institutional means of accomplishing it (for example, his 
suggestion of та“ through a democratic legislature). However, 
he did help to restore the pride of the long enslaved East by 
claiming that the East had something of great value to offer to 
the West - an ethical basis for life, and a spirituality which could 
serve to control the West's unbridled hunger for money and 
power. Iqbal is thus the champion of the Third World, although 
he is mainly concerned with the Islamic part of it. His feeling 
for the oppressed extends to all, but his preoccupation is with 
the lands of Islam. From these lands, however, his voice can 
reach out to the rest of the world. 
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If we ask the question: what is Iqbal's importance to India 
and the Third World, certain points would need clarification. 
First, which India do we mean? With a revival of regional centres 
of cultural and political activity in the country, the shadow of 
Iqbal, along with the culture he stood for and the language he 
wrote in, is shrinking. Though he has emerged as an 
international figure, especially since the late 1970s, his Indian 
audience has perhaps diminished. There are urban pockets 
where he still looms large. Two places, in my experience, where 
Iqbal is still a tangible force with a mass impact are Hyderabad 
and Srinagar, though in Hyderabad his appeal is limited to the 
Urdu-speaking section of the public. The Islamic Third World, 
for whose sake Iqbal wrote his serious poetry in Persian, seems 
to have awoken to a realisation of Iqbal as one of the greatest 
Islamic figures, along with Jamaluddin Afghani, of the twentieth 
century. In this part of the Third World, Iqbal is known 
predominantly as a reformer, Muslih-i-Qaran-i-Akhiri as Ali 
Shariati called him. Admiration for Iqbal has grown in Iran, 
Afghanistan and Turkey, areas, to a greater or lesser degree, of 
Persian linguistic influence. The Arab world knows less of him, 
though Egypt has begun to be drawn to him, as was seen in the 
international seminars on the poet in Delhi, Lahore and 
Hyderabad in the 1970s and 1980s. 


In India, Iqbal has two aspects, that of the poet of early 
nationalist, patriotic poetry, the poet of “5аге Jahan se Achchha" 
and *Himalah," and that of the later Iqbal, the Islamic thinker, 
the man who realised and incorporated in his imposing, poetic 
structure, the essence and richness of a world religion and 
culture. The early, romantic Iqbal seems likely to remain dear 
to India generally since he has captured, in his early poems, the 
emotional atmosphere of an inspiring period in the history of 
the subcontinent. The haunting charm of his lyrics is reinforced 
today by a nostalgia for a time when the diverse elements of a 
huge Indian population had come closer together, closer than 
they had come before or would come later. However, some of 
Iqbal’s views do acquire significance afresh in the modern Indian 
context. For example, he had held that only a loose federation 
with the maximum freedom for the federating units was 
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politically viable in India. “ТҺеге can be no peace in India," he 
declared in 1930, in his presidential address to the annual session 
of the Muslim League, “во long as it is not recognised that every 
nationality has a right to develop on modern lines without 
breaking with its past." This view has been restated in different 
forms and discussed in the new context of a less centralised 
India. 


For Muslims in India, Iqbal has a deeper significance. 
Indian Muslims appear to have paid greater attention to Iqbal 
as a thinker than as a poet. This is clear from the titles they 
gave him, ‘Allamah, Tarjuman-i-Hagiqat, Dana’-i-Raz etc. Iqbal's 
determination to use poetry as a means of reformation, his 
feeling for his people, and his desire to reach the masses at a 
critical moment in their history have placed him in a position 
few poets have enjoyed either in the subcontinent or elsewhere. 
Almost sixty years after his death, he is still regarded by the 
generality of Muslims as their preceptor and guide. In matters 
of conduct and belief they seek his guidance. He has given them 
phrases or lines that memorably sum up personalities and 
systems, Payghambar-i-Haqq na Shanas (godless prophet) 
Majdhub-i-Farangi (The Ecstatic European), two terms he used 
to describe Nietzche, and masavat-i-shikam (equality of 
livelihood) by which he referred to socialism. Often, such 
phrases or lines direct and crystallise their own responses to 
men and matters. Despite the attempts of modernist intellectuals 
to depoliticise Iqbal and treat him primarily as a poet rather 
than a leader or teacher, the Muslim community has refused to 
give up their image of him. They not only warm their hands at 
his fire, but seek it out so that it may illuminate a way for them. 
This doubtless has prevented Iqbal's poetic personality from 
coming fully to the fore, but it also explains the very specific 
significance he has had for the average Muslim in India and 
perhaps, also, in the Islamic Third World. Dr Schimmel, in 
Gabriel's Wing, has given the episode of a Turkish waiter who 
wished eagerly to hear from her about the poetry and person of 
Dr Mohammad Iqbal. 


To understand the significance of Iqbal for Muslims, 
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whether in India or outside, we need to place him in the context 
of a certain more or less regular socio-religious process in Islamic 
history. Periodical reinterpretation of Islam with reference to 
its fundamental sources, and in terms of changing times, has 
been a more or less regular feature of the Muslim experience. 
From al-Ghazzali and Ibn Taimiyyah to Shah Walt-Allah there 
is a whole chain of men who attempted this task of 
reinterpretation. In India, the line from Shah Wali-Allah extends 
through men like Shah Тата 1 Shahid and Syed Ahmad Khan 
to Iqbal. Placed thus, Iqbal's deep roots in tradition, as well as 
his originality, become manifest. It should also be noted that, of 
the figures mentioned, Iqbal alone is a poet by birth, the only 
man who has been able to give impassioned poetic form to 
concepts and ideals that have not often been regarded as ideal 
material for poetry, and to reflect a vast culture with all its ebb 
and flow, its tensions, problems and glories. 


While Iqbal lived, India and the countries of what is now 
being called the Third World were still under colonial rule. 
Political freedom was then, perhaps, uppermost in the minds 
of the colonial peoples. Iqbal gave new substance to the concept 
of freedom by placing it on a philosophical level and making it 
not merely a political and social but also a moral and spiritual 
need. Slavery was for him the complete negation of all growth, 
intellectual and moral, an impoverishment of men's minds and 
lives.? “The mind of the enslaved,” said Iqbal, “thinks as the 
master does" (ba kam-i-kinwajah andishad ghulam*). 


The Third World is now politically free, but in several 
ways its subservience is not yet over. Iqbal would have thought 
that his phrase ba kam-i-khwajah andíshad ghulam UA 

) would still apply to the people of the Third World, for 
Iqbal saw slavery in more senses than the political. Mental 
slavery killed the highest function of the human self, creativity, 
and rendered the eye incapable of insight: 


уа Tr 
be УРА bi Uf 
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Bharosa kar nahin sakte ghulamon ki basirat par 
Ke dunya men јада! mardan-i-hur ki ankh hai bina 


CXV "uA no: 


(Alas and oh the slavery, the conformism, and the decline of 
the spirit of enquiry!) 


Iqbal’s call to draw on one's own cultural and spiritual 
resources," which he expressed by saying: “The vitality of a 
people is centred in their inner spiritual impulsions" 

Aud oes ed (Ummatan ra zindagi jadhb- 
i-darun [Pas Cheh Bayad Kard]) and his wish that the spirit of the 
East spring up again in its body АЎ лу — (Ruh-i- 
mashríq andar tanush bayad damid) assumes meaning in the context 
of the revolution in Iran, which Iqbal might have watched with 
close interest were he alive today. 


As I stated above, Iqbal's political and social views stem 
from the general principles of life he discovered for himself 
through his study of Islam and the Qur'an in the light of the 
development of thought in the West. Iqbal does not offer us a 
philosophical system, but he arrives at certain philosophical 
positions, and formulates certain values which were not only 
meaningful in his own time, but continue to be so today. One of 
the basic concepts of Iqbal is that of change or movement. Islam, 
according to him, has a built-in dynamism when compared to 
the staticity of the Greek world view.5 He looks at ijtihad as an 
instrument of change and the principle of movement in the 
Islamic polity. As early as 1904, in an article published in the 
Makhzan,’ Iqbal called for a fresh look at “that body of juristic 
principles which is called the Shari‘ah.” Despite the great 
reverence in which Indian Muslims hold him, they have not 
paid much attention to Iqbal's plea for renovation and change. 


We can see that Iqbal is significant in both specific and 
general ways. In fact, although he was too genuine a thinker 
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and man to keep himself away from immediate political and 
social issues, his mind was more in its element when concerned 
with larger truths and the basic motives of human conduct. The 
mathnavi, Pas Cheh Bayad Ката Ai Aqwam-i-Sharq, by its title 
appears to be a work offering a programme of action to the - 
countries of the East, but what we actually find in it are general 
principles of life and human conduct with Iqbal's usual 
emphasis on the spiritual and ethical element in human affairs. 
Creativity is once again projected as a great spiritual and social 
value. The East should free its thought fram the influence of 
the West (Farang), adopt hikmat-i-kalimi (prophetic wisdom) 
which is informed with truth, earnestness, compassion and 
humility (sidq-o-ikhlas-o-niyaz-o-soz-o-dard) оюл pode , 
and then reshape the world and its society according to its own 
norms (bar murad-i-khud jahan ta‘mir kun) (ме ићи . 
Imitation, or taglid, ће condemns. 


Pr Pater 
wa'i qawme kushtah-i-taglid-i-ghair (Alas and oh the nation died 
by aping). 


Concerned as Iqbal is with a political and social order 
that is ethically based and just, he is even more deeply concerned 
with the basic unit of such an order, the individual. It is the 
force and make up of the individual that lies at the core of such 
organisation: 


Ch Fh GIU 
CAL ge Ff, 
Cn) 


Yaqin afrad Ка sarmaya-i-ta 'mir-i-millat hai 
Yahi quwwat hai jo surat-gar-i-taqdir-i-millat hai 
(Tulu‘-i-Islam) 


The poetic cornucopia of Iqbal throws up again and again the 
image of this ideal individual, tough and gentle, independent, 
considerate, creative, and holding within himself elements of 
power and humility. Iqbal has various terms for him, mu’min, 
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galandar, mujahid. Iqbal's interest in personality is inexhaustible. 
Javid Namah in one sense is a personality quest, and connected 
with this in Iqbal’s mind is the problem of leadership. 
Individuals alone are capable of giving society a lead in the 

* march of evolution. Without leadership society would be left 
groping on its onward journey. 


efle DB 226 у АПИ У, 
афа рЫ 


Manzil-i-rah ravan dur bhi dushwar bhi hai 
Ko'i is qafile men, qafila-salar bhi hai 
Badh ke khaibar se hai yeh ma'rikah-i-din-o-watan 
Is гатапе men ko'i Haidar-i-karrar bhi hai 


White ЕА. Uo EPI 


Nazar a'i na mujhe qafila salaron men 
Woh shabani ke hai tamhid-i-kalim-Allaht 


Kalim-Allahi, for Iqbal, is the leadership that defies unjust 
authority like that of the Pharoah. It creates a revolution and 
leads a people to freedom and the joy of self-realisation. One of 
his qualities is power: 


1L eg дф» 


‘Asa nahin to kalimi hai kar-i-be-bunyad 


Iqbal's preoccupation with power has been mentioned 
disapprovingly by his Western critics. They think that, by 
exalting power as he does, Iqbal is moving away from humanist 
values. This is due to the fact that they do not give enough 
thought to his concept of power. They think of that element of 
power as the value that led to fascism in Europe. Iqbal’s 
admiration is for power that is put to the service of mankind. 


os bey. нА 


Sarwari dar din-i-ma khidmatgarist 
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It is with this view that he speaks in terms of hikmat-i-kalimt and 
hikmat-i-fir ‘awni in Pas Cheh Bayad Ката. Couldn't we say that, 
when we look at the crises of leadership and the widespread 
misuse of power in the Third World - or, indeed, any world - 
Iqbal's concept of exoterically regulated and spiritually 
controlled power, and normally inspired revolutionary 
leadership becomes pointedly relevant and meaningful? 
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MUSLIMS IN A MINORITY: 
FOUR WINDOWS ONTO A BRITISH IMMIGRANT 
COMMUNITY 


TOBY HOWARTH 


The author of the following article was working as a minister 
in the Church of England. He wrote the original version as an 
in-house Church document for Christians from his city who 
were interested in learning more about the Muslims with whom 
they lived and worked. Many Christians in Britain have 
Muslim friends, neighbours and colleagues; yet there is still a 
lot of ignorance which can lead to'stereotyping of ideas about 
the other's community. This study was therefore an attempt 
to go beyond surface perceptions, interviewing a range of 
different people at some depth, while keeping the overall length 
short enough to make it accessible. Although names and other 
details have been changed, the interviews themselves are 
substantially as they took place. 


Introduction 


Or more than 1,035 million Muslims in the world, more than 
380 million live as a religious minority in 116 countries. Yet that 
third of the world's Muslims is rarely given the prominence it 
deserves either within or outside the community of Islam. As 
the late Syed Zain al-Abedin, founder and director of the London 
and Jiddah based Institute of Muslim Minority Affairs, 
commented, “The essential predicament of Muslim minority 
communities today stems from the fact that perceptions of Islam 
and of its contemporary relevance have been altogether 
monopolised by majority perspectives.”? 


This phenomenon is not simply one where non-Muslims 
overlook minority concerns; Muslims themselves, even if living 
in a minority situation can have a “majority perspective" on 
their own faith. Religious self-perception in Islam is defined not 
only by the reality of a situation, but by history and faith. Part 
of the proof of Islam's divine origin, from a Muslim point of 
view, is the way in which, within a century of the death of the 
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Prophet Muhammad, the minority community of the first 
Muslims in Makkah became the founders of an empire stretching 
from Spain to the borders of China. To be a Muslim, in this 
sense, is to feel part of the expanding rule of God. 


For British Muslims’, then, living permanently in a 
country in which Islam has never ruled and in which Islam is 
not likely to rule for the foreseeable future, there are bound to 
be tensions in self-perception. As Syed Zain al-Abedin asked, 
“Ате Muslim communities without sovereignty part of the 
Muslim world? Are they merely distant enclaves on foreign 
soil?"? 


These tensions are partly the same for any minority 
religious community. Is a believer's loyalty to his or her nation 
called into question by loyalty to the larger world religious 
community of which he also is a part? But some of these tensions 
will be particular to Islam, deriving from the unique perspective 
that Islam offers on the world and the self. 


This essay attempts simply to set forth windows onto 
some of these tensions as shown in the lives of four individuals. 
I have interviewed four people of a Mus]im background living 
in one part of a city in Britain (referred to as the City) asking 
them about how they perceive themselves and their community 
as Muslims in a minority situation. Clearly such an attempt is 
severely limited. Itis only four small glimpses into a community 
of several thousand people, but it does offer some insights which 
I have found helpful in understanding British Muslims more 
generally whether in personal relationships or through the 
media. 


Imam Rashid 


Sandwiched between St John's Church and Park Junior School 
is the Quentin Street Jame Salfia Masjid and Madrassa, a house 
mosque which has been led since 1985 by Imam Rashid. He 
visited me late one Sunday evening with a friend, a Turkish 
man in his late twenties from Makkah who had memorised the 
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entire Qur’an by the age of twelve, thus gaining the honoured 
title of hafiz. E 


The Imam, now aged forty five, had grown up in 
Pakistani Azad or “free” Kashmir as had most of his community, 
studying in local state schools until the age of twelve when he | 
had moved to a madrasah or Islamic school. From there he trained 
in a Pakistani seminary before starting work as an Imam. Having 
worked for a while in Kashmir, he visited the City, meeting the 
leadership of the Quentin St mosque before taking up full-time 
duties there. At first he was in England on his own while his 
wife and family remained in Pakistan. But, two years later, he 
was able to bring them to Britain, and, after six months squeezed 
into the tiny flat above the mosque, they were able to buy their 
own house around the corner where they live now. Imam Rashid 
has been back to Pakistan three times in the last four years to 
visit his extended family, particularly since his father is in poor 
health. 


All the Imam's training has been in Urdu, the language 
he speaks at home, and in which almost all his work is 
conducted. He was at pains to point out that it was what he 
called “proper” Urdu (as opposed to the mix of Urdu/ Punjabi/ 
Mirpuri spoken locally by Muslims in the City). But, of course, 
he is also at home in the Arabic necessary to read the Qur'an 
and early Islamic literature (he also conversed freely in Arabic 
with his Makkan “brother” who spoke no English at all), and 
he has a little Persian in the way that a Christian scholar would 
find it helpful to have some Latin. His last language, described 
by his wife as “good at times," is English. Although he has had 
only six month's lessons and operates with a fairly limited 
vocabulary, we were able to speak with each other without too 
much trouble. 


The problems of communication in our conversation were 
not, however, limited to his English and my Urdu or Arabic. 
There was also the issue of “insider” vs. “outsider” language. 
I was a representative of a power group in the dominant culture, 
and he was a representative of a minority. What he was willing 
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to tell me was therefore understandably limited. On the surface, 
our conversation did not give me a lot of information; I had to 
rely, rather, on clues that I could pick up. 


So, for example, I mentioned the sign above the door of 
the mosque, “Jame Salfia Masjid and Madrassa," and asked 
whether this gave an indication as to what kind of mosque it 
was. I said that I knew that salafiyyah was the term used for the 
first generation of Muslims after the Prophet Muhammad who 
were great examples of religious purity. Did this say anything 
about the mosque? The response I received was simply that all 
Muslims respect the salafiyyah generation. Quentin St was simply 
a Muslim mosque. The sign was telling insiders, and not 
outsiders, that the mosque belonged to the purist tradition. But 
I was an outsider, and differences would not be aired publicly 
in front of me. 


There are seven mosques in the City that I know of. The 
confusion over ‘/d celebrations this year - different groups saying 
that the festival began on different days' - was a signal to 
outsiders that there are different traditions. In fact, the mosques 
of the City represent, broadly speaking, two differing traditions 
within the South Asian Muslim community. One is recognisable 
to an outsider by the way prayer halls are decorated, often with 
coloured lights, and the devotion that their way gives to what 
Dr Philip Lewis calls, “the popular world of shaikhs and shrines, 
where devotees come to seek the help of pirs (saints, living and 
dead), as intercessors between themselves and God."* Most of 
the Muslim community in the City is from this tradition, which 
is often known as Barelawi, from the name of a city in Northern 
India, home to a famous religious academy. 


The other is a more “orthodox” or purist tradition that 
discourages such manifestations of folk religion and devotion 


* The difference was only of one day, and was due to the fact that 
some Muslims waited until the new moon had been sighted over 
Makkah, while others trusted that it was there even if obscured by 
cloud, and planned their ‘Id accordingly. Even then, determining 
the date was not as complicate as finding Easter! 
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to saints. In many Muslim communities in the UK, it is 
represented by the Deobandi group that was founded in 1867 
around an Islamic seminary in North India, in response to the 
shift of power away from Muslims to the Christian British.5 
Deobandis emphasise a response to the Qur'an and Tradition 
that involves “strict law-abidingness with purification of the 
heart and inner humility."' 


Deobandis themselves are not represented by any one 
of the main mosques in the City as they are, for example, in the 
larger Muslim community of Bradford." The conservative 
instinct to “purify” the faith from cultural “innovations” is 
represented by the Wahhabi mosque on Osbourne Rd, taking 
its cue from the religious policies of Saudi Arabia. 


So the Imam's friend, staying in the little flat above the 
mosque during the holy month of Ramadan, was a clue to where 
the Quentin St Mosque lay on the Islamic Ummah's map. He 
was the kind of visitor that the Quentin St community thought 
worth having to stay for the month of Ramadan, and reflected 
their priorities; he knew the Qur'an by heart and represented, 
although he knew no English or even Urdu, direct contact with 
the Holy Places and the Wahhabi way. Quentin St is in fact a 
daughter mosque of the mosque on Osbourne Rd. 


I asked the Imam how it was to be a leader of a 
community of Muslims living in a non-Muslim country. He 
acknowledged that Britain did not have a Muslim head of state, 
but said, ‘уе are not stopped in practising our religion; we are 
satisfied." He was willing to talk about specific problems such 
as the taking of intérest (forbidden in Islam), education, 
particularly the education of Muslim girls, and the difficulties 
in getting hold of genuine halal meat. But he did not want to 
talk about any underlying issues of identity. 


This desire to keep the conversation to specific issues 
partly represented a healthy pragmatism. His community was 
generally happy in Britain and it was not his job to try and make 
them unhappy. For instance, on the subject of riba, or interest, 1 
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asked what advice the Imam would give to a member of his 
mosque who asked whether he should take out a mortgage to 
buy a house. “АП over the world there is such a difficulty," 
‘was the reply. “I tell them, ‘You can - but as a religion, no.’ ” 
He was not about to condemn a practice that many of those 
who attended his mosque had little choice about. 


But part of the problem went deeper, and I sensed an 
unwillingness to talk about it with an outsider. In one strand of 
classical Islamic thought the world is divided into two spheres 
or “houses”: dar al-Islam, the “house of Islam" and dar al-harb 
or dar al-kufr, the “house of war” or “unbelief.” Although that 
division became more complex* when it became clear that 
Muslims were not in a position to keep up war against the non- 
Muslim world, the concept can still be part of the framework of 
S M that Muslims carry with them whether they live 

in a majority Muslim state or not. According to classical Muslim 
thinking, a Muslim ought not to live in the dar al-kufr except 
under certain conditions, and then always provisionally. As 
Muhammad Khalid Masud put it in an article in the Journal of 
the Institute of Muslim Minority Affairs, “А Muslim living in dar 
al-kufr is religiously obligated to migrate to dar al-Islam. If he 
stays behind he would be treated at par with non-Muslims. He 
could stay behind only if he had absolutely no means to migrate, 
in that case his position would be that of a клы ("weak 


опе’). 


Imam Rashid is Һе religious leader of a group of Muslims 
who see themselves as orthodox defenders of the faith. Yet the 
majority of them are living voluntarily in dar al-kufr in breach of 
classical Islamic practice. While there are some Muslim scholars 
who are trying to come to terms with this problem from a legal 
perspective (such as Masud, quoted above!) Imam Rashid does 
not seem to understand this as one of his duties. It might also 
be that he was just not willing to talk about the underlying 
tensions with someone outside the community. It may be that 
he is dealing with the problem only in so far as it is related to 
specific issues, such as education or the paying of interest. 


VOL.LXXI А BRITISH IMMIGRANT COMMUNITY NO.4 
Nazia 


Nazia is sixteen years old. She was born and brought up 
in England, attending local state schools. Her father died several 
years ago leaving her mother to look after Nazia, her three 
brothers and younger sister. She has recently returned from 
Pakistan where she was married to her cousin and where she 
remained with him until she became pregnant. Her husband 
has never been to the United Kingdom but will come to the 
City as soon as he is able to obtain a visa. For Nazia, the biggest 
issues facing her as a Muslim in Britain are that she is a young 
woman who has been brought up in the West, and that she has 
serious doubts about faith. 


“It’s hard being a woman,” said Мада. A Muslim girl 
“gets up, goes to school, comes back, does the cooking, goes to 
sleep. That's it.... It's all right for the boys; they get to go out 
and mess around with their friends. It's different for the girls." 
The difference between the sexes has to do with cultural 
expectations. “In Pakistan men are meant to be much more 
powerful. My mother tells me that men are just stronger; but 
because I was brought up in Britain, I’ve got the idea of everyone 
. being equal. We had the same lessons and were treated equally. 
Here we're all mixed up together." 


The problem is compounded by the growing gap between 
Nazia's generation and her mother's. A symptom of this 
problem is the languages that she uses. Nazia speaks a kind of 
Urdu at home!! but regards English as her first language. She 
says that she can not count beyond 30 in Urdu (although given 
her fluency with her family, this may be an exaggeration). Yet 
her mother's generation still regards Urdu very much as their 
primary language, and her mother speaks very little English. 
Even though Urdu is the language of her home, the television 
is on in their living room most of the time and Nazia says that 
she is surrounded by English. As a result, she doubts whether 
she would be able to cope with living in Pakistan if she were to 
return there. 
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However, Nazia's community in the City is very closely 
connected to its roots in Pakistan. There is a constant coming 
and going between the two countries so that even staying in 
the City, Nazia is very much caught up in a clash of two worlds. 
The sharp end of this culture clash comes in the lives of Nazia's 
generation as their parents arrange marriages between Pakistani 
and British family members in an attempt to keep the younger 
generation from assimilating too far into British culture. This is 
one thing if you happen to be а man (according to Nazia, her 
brothers do not want to marry girls brought over from Pakistan, 
but do not mind too much if they do), but quite another if you 
are a woman. 


We conducted our interview with my wife present, a 
situation that her mother knew about and had agreed to. But 
Nazia says that when her Pakistani husband comes over, this 
kind of meeting with a non-family man will be a thing of the 
past. ^He wouldn't have let me come here." What, I asked, 
made her think that? She told me that he had forbidden her to 
see one of her male cousins who she spent quite a lot of time 
with, and he had even been jealous of her brother because she 
had said that he was good-looking. It seems that her husband 
is probably not very confident about the prospect of coming to 
England. He is, after all, from a rural Pakistani background with 
limited English, being married to an urban, Western-educated 


woman. 


What about her religion? The religious issues that Nazia 
talked about would be similar to those of many young women 
from minority communities. Irish Catholics as well as Sikhs and 
Hindus have faced and still face similar issues in that their 
minority cultures also take religion more seriously than the 
wider culture within which they live. But Islam, compared with 
the other main non-Christian faiths in Britain whose adherents 
are largely from the Indian subcontinent, has proved more 
“indigestible” by the host culture. Whereas Sikhs and Hindus 
in the City have dispersed to the suburbs in large numbers, 
coming back to their temples for celebrations, Muslims.remain 
a much closer community geographically, most of them 
preferring to live within walking distance of their mosque. 
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Nazia was brought up as a Muslim, going to the local 
house mosque with her family. She was taught Islam after school 
by a woman who used to come to her home, and remembers 
that this education was less strict than for other Muslim families 
she knew. She says that she is now not allowed to go the mosque 
to pray, but does not want to anyway. She has a cousin who has 
been on the hajj pilgrimage to Makkah, and who is “over the 
top about religion." He tells her that she should not swear, 
gossip or lie, but she says that he does all these things himself. 
Even her brother will “talk to you for ages and ages and win 
you over [to the truth of Islam], but then he goes to the pub." 


А much more important (and for her more believable) 
part of her religious life has to do with the less orthodox Sufi 
practices of pirs or saints. Pirs, as Bill Musk writes, “have the 
role of practitioners among ordinary Muslims. They may tell 
fortunes, compose charms, or divine sicknesses and cures. In 
such activities, as well as in their giving guidance and emanating 
baraka (blessing), they provide an unorthodox approach to 
religious living different from that of the clerics of orthodox 
Islam.” 


Her family had connections with a pir in Leicester from 
a time in her childhood when her brother was misbehaving, 
and someone in the family suggested that he might have been 
cursed. Sure enough, they found one day in the garden a map 
of the house with arrows and strange signs written on it, clearly 
a curse of some sort. When they took the problem to the pir, he 
wrote some verses of the Holy Qur’an on a piece of paper, 
washed them off into a glass of water, and they gave it to Nazia’s 
brother to drink.” The boy got dramatically better. 


She is ambivalent about this, but not generally convinced 
by orthodox Islam. She knows a lot about the different powers 
of amulets and spirits such as jinns, and yet said, “‘it’s all in the 
brain - if you think it's going to happen it will." Nazia's opinion 
of most aspects of her religion is jaundiced, and her attitude on 
this matter remains an unaccepting and questioning one. 
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Amir 


Amir and I talked over the counter of his newsagent's shop. 
We had arranged to conduct the interview in the late morning 
when his business was at its slackest. But I appreciated the 
occasional interruptions; they gave me time to make fuller notes 
and at times involved others in our conversation. Amir was born 
and grew up in Birmingham before going to university for a 
business degree. His family had since moved to the City, so 
while he was looking for a job, he helped his brother out in 
running the shop. Amir takes his religion seriously, and wears 
a beard in contrast to his brother who is clean shaven. He has 
no illusions about the difficulties of living as a Muslim in Britain. 


“TAs a Muslim] everything you do, whether a private or 
public act, is legalised in some shape or form." I asked whether 
this presented a problem in a country where Islam was not the 
official code of law. He said that the problem as he saw it was 
that the Islamic movement had failed to properly come to terms 
with the modern world that it encountered in the West. “It just 
doesn't seem up to date at the moment." For instance, in medical 
ethics, *test-tube babies," Muslim law simply had not caught 
up with either Western technology or the ethical and moral 
issues that technology raised. There were other areas too such 
as Western economic practice where Amir thought that Muslims 
simply went along with what everybody else did without 
properly critiquing or offering an alternative from a Muslim 
point of view. 


Amir's approach to the issue of his minority identity, I 
thought, was particularly Islamic. Where Christianity inclines 
towards the theological, Islam seems more inclined to consider 
questions of personal discipline and social order; what marks 
you out as a British Muslim who takes your faith seriously is 
largely how you behave rather than what you believe. 


Muslims found it necessary to build, on the foundations 


of the Qur'àn and the Traditions of the Prophet Muhammad, a 
complementary legal system. This was done in the ninth century 
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с.к. by the founders of the four classical Sunni Muslim schools 
of law. But, as Dr Zaki Badawi, a well-known spokesman for 
British Muslims, has pointed out, the Shari‘ah thus developed 
was a ''shariah of the majority."!* It was a law code worked out 
in situations where Muslims had power. What should a Muslim 
do who was living in a minority situation where the traditional 
law schools were not relevant, where you could not obey them 
completely because they conflicted with the law of the land? 
Of course, other minority systems of law were developed, but 
they were never codified or given wide legitimacy. Badawi wants 
to open again the “gates of interpretation" so that while the 
legal texts of the Qur'àn and Sunnah are still binding, they can 
be interpreted by any Muslim community in their given context. 
While Amir acknowledged the problems of living by a ninth 
century majority Muslim law code in twentieth century non- 
Muslim Britain, he was reluctant to play down the relevance of 
the classical law schools (madhhabs) as Badawi proposed. 


As well as the historical problem of the Shari'ah having 
been worked out in a majority Muslim context, Amir also 
pointed out that contemporary legal interpretations were always 
done by those in majority contexts with little thought for those 
living in minority situations. “Muslims аге only meant to live 
here (as a minority) in extreme necessity." Of course, he 
acknowledged, most Muslims are here because they want to be 
and have no intention of returning to dar al-Islam. This makes it 
hard for them to find adequate legal guidance. Muslims in 
Britain looked to those in majority Muslim countries to lead the 
Islamic world, and yet they often failed in this task. 


So what, I asked, were some of the specific legal issues 
that Amir saw as a problem for Muslims in Britain? Not 
surprisingly, the first one that Amir mentioned was education. 
What Amir wanted for his children was an education that would 
enable them to be able “Чо understand and take their place in 
British society" yet at the same time to understand and own 
“their own heritage." He wanted schools for Muslims in which 
girls would be obliged to follow a dress code including the hijab, 
or veil, and where there would be single sex swimming and 
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physical education. The obligatory prayer times would be 
incorporated into the school timetable as would Islamic studies. 


Amir told me about how he had been educated at school. 
He would do the normal school hours and then go to the local 
mosque for another two hours of Arabic and Islamic studies. 
He described it disparagingly, and said that it had had a very 
negative effect on him. Muslims coming out of this system, he 
said, “were not properly Westernised, yet they were not 
comfortable with their own culture either." Their education 
contributed to the “massive gap" that was growing between 
the young British Muslim generation and their parents and 
grandparents. There were a few good examples, he said, of 
schools that taught Islam while taking seriously the British 
context and he mentioned the private Islamia School in London 
that was founded by Yusuf Islam, formerly Cat Stephens. He 
said that these schools had been criticised for turning out 
students who did not fit in with British society, but, he said, 
“what about Eton? Does Eton turn out students who fit in with 
the mainstream of British society?" 


Other problem areas according to Amir were what he 
called the “working environment," and the problem of buying 
houses. Sometimes employers would not let their employees 
fulfil their Muslim duties such as fasting for the month of 
Ramadan, praying at the required times or dressing “properly” 
if they were women. Amir himself is living in rented 
accommodation because he refuses to take out a mortgage and 
thus break the Islamic prohibition against borrowing and paying 
interest. 

4 

But Amir was also honest enough to-admit that the 
“institutional,” legal difficulties are only one side of the problem 
for the Muslim minority. On the other side, within the Muslim 
community, he said, “the soul of Islam is missing." Muslims 
were not praying as they should, not so much because they were 
not allowed but because they were lazy, they did not care. A lot 
of the blame for this Amir put on mosques and Imams. He told 
me that during the time of the Ottoman Empire, if there was a 
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vacancy in a mosque, the applicant needed to be “fluent in at 
least five languages, an expert in martial arts,.and a man who 
was able to provide every kind of service that the community 
needed." But he went on to ask, “who wants to be an Imam 
now when they pay you only one hundred and twenty кшз 
a week?" . 


So what was the future for Islam in this country, I asked: 
“The revival of Islam in the West,” he replied, “18 being led by 
converts, particularly English and Spanish converts to Islam, 
and not by the traditional Asian Muslims.” He called this group 
the Murabitun. Research papers, he told me, suggested that Islam 
was the fastest growing religion in Britain today. Already, he 
said, there were children of even cabinet ministers who had 
turned to Islam. Islam had a healthy future in Britain, and Amir 
was optimistic about it. But it would not be the Asian Islam we 
see today. “Іһ fifty years’ time," he predicted, “the people who 
represent true Islam in Britain are in most cases going to be 
British Muslims” - which I presumed to mean Muslims who 
were formerly Christian or white. 


Omar 


Omar invited me to interview him on the same basis as Amir. 
When I had first moved into the City and visited his video shop, 
one of the questions that Omar had asked was if I had ever 
thought of becoming a Muslim. I replied that I had read about 
Islam, and had thought about that question. I wondered what 
was behind his question until I saw a pile of Ahmad Deedat 
videos on the counter. It turned out that Omar was a local 
distributor of them. Deedat is a South African polemicist who 
specialises in debates with Christian evangelists. He publishes 
widely tracts and videos often of a vigorously anti-Christian 
nature. Largely because Deedat's material set the agenda for 
the first couple of conversations, these were quite difficult. , 


So, what is it like being a minority Muslim in Britain? As 


far as Omar is concerned, it had changed. About fifteen years 
ago, Omar, then nineteen years old, went from the City with 
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two friends for a day out in a nearby market town. “We got off 
the bus in the town centre and people looked at us as if we had 
landed from Mars." What did that feel like? “It hit us for six - 
we felt like *welcome to the real world.' " And now? Very 
different. Omar had actually gone to live in that town a few 
years later, and now quite likes the place - the countryside 
reminds him of Kashmir where he was born but only lived until 
he was four (although he has been back several times). Now 
when he visits, he is not given a second look. 


The experience of that visit had more to do with race 
than religion, but Omar clearly believes that there is more 
prejudice directed against Muslims than against other Asians. 
He sees his own identity first as a Muslim, (“I’m Muslim first; 
Pakistani second") and, along with other Muslims, increasingly 
makes a distinction between himself and other, non-Muslim, 
Asians. The war. in the former Yugoslavia confirmed for him 
what the Gulf War had suggested, that there is more than just 
colour-prejudice in the West’s antagonism to Islam. "We've been 
here only thirty-five years but the Bosnian Muslims were there 
for four or five hundred. They were next door neighbours, but 
at the end of the day being a Muslim will go against you. [The 
West believes that] there is a potential Saddam Husain in every 
Muslim." 


I remember that after his lecture at Nottingham 
University, Dr Zaki Badawi commented that one of the great 
dangers facing the Muslim community in Britain was 
assimilation, that young Muslims would want to give up their 
own religious identity in favour of the dominant culture. The 
one major hold up to this process, he pointed out ironically, 
was racism. Young Muslims would assimilate so far, would want 
to go further and really be accepted by the host British culture, 
but at the end of the day they would be rejected on the grounds 
of race. As he put it, “racism will drive people back to Islam” 
and not just any form of Islam, but quite likely a more extreme 
form. 


So, was it racism that brought Omar back to his Islamic 
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roots? It was not actually as simple as that, but there were 
elements of that factor in his story. Omar grew up in a traditional 
British Muslim family. He was, as he put it, “indoctrinated” 
into his religion. He had to go to the mosque after school every 
day to learn to read the Arabic script and the fundamentals of 
his faith. He recalls being very scared to make a mistake when 
reading the Qur’an. But, even with that background, he did not 
really take his faith seriously. At the same time he was going to 
local schools and being taught RE! “School brought me up with 
negative views of Islam," he remembers. He had atheist RE 
teachers who taught “from the book and not from the heart." 
Omar remembers meeting one of these teachers later and asking 
why he taught religion in that way. The teacher had replied 
that it was “а job to do." 


Later on, in 1976 or '77, Omar started to go along to an 
organisation called the Young Muslims. Young Muslims UK is 
the youth movement of the UK Islamic Mission, an organisation 
that started among the Pakistani community in Britain in 1965 
with the twin emphases of да ‘wah, inviting people to believe in 
Islam, and creating a British Muslim identity. Omar initially 
went along to the group with some friends for social reasons, 
not taking it very seriously, but in 1981 something happened 
that propelled him into its leadership. 


He told me that the group had decided to show a 
documentary about Palestine. They advertised the showing 
quite widely in the locality with posters. A week before the 
event, they received a bomb threat. Whether or not this threat 
was real, it shocked Omar in a similar way to his visit to the 
market town. If people were prepared to make threats like this, 
perhaps the issues were serious and he had to stop playing with 
them. 


From then on, Omar's identity was much more settled, 
and hearing this account of his past enabled me to understand 
better other things that he said. I had noticed that Omar would 
often bring the conversation around to international politics and 
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especially questions concerning the Middle East. Omar's 
personal identity as a young Muslim growing up in Britain is 
strongly bound up with a sense of Islam world-wide. He sees 
Islam as only now coming out of its period of subjugation under 
Western colonial powers, reasserting itself and yet always 
suspected and persecuted by the West. A part of this wider 
community, Omar himself is coming into his own sense of 
religious identity, becoming proud of his Islamic heritage, quick 
to invite non-believers to Islam, and yet aware that he will 
always be suspect in the Christian West. 


I asked Omar where his new-found identity as a Muslim 
left him in relation to the fact that he lived in Britain, a non- 
Muslim country. His response was swift and straightforward, 
“always in the back of my mind I feel like I’m going back to 
Pakistan." When? “In may be five or ten years’ time.... I have 
three kids, the eldest is six. It is important for me that they are 
brought up in dar al-Islam.” Even though Britain does not 
oppress Muslims legally, Omar feels that the pressure is more 
subtle and covert. 


Why was he here in Britain, to spread the message of 
Islam? Omar avoided answering the question directly, but 
responded that he felt that it was his duty to inform people 
about Islam. His experience in the shop was that Afro- 
Caribbeans were more open to Islam than Whites. Whites would 
talk about what they thought were the basics of Christianity, 
but really, he said (probably unknowingly) quoting Jesus, “they 
don’t have a clue - they’re the blind leading the blind.” 


I steered the conversation back to his desire to return to 
Pakistan. Why did he want to stay here for even five years? He 
explained that it was a matter of keeping face, Pakistanis still 
regarded the UK as a land of milk and honey. “They don’t 
understand that it has gone through a recession and that it’s 
difficult to make a lot of money here.” So if Omar were to go 
back with nothing financially to show for his time in Britain, he 
would be ashamed. He would have to wait until he had a little 
more in the bank, but not wait too long before his children got 
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too Westernised. I asked what other Muslim families did if they 
could not or did not want to return. He said the most common 
antidote to Westernisation was to marry your children to a 
Pakistani - it got them “ёо toe the line." 


Conclusion 


The famous commandment of the Bible to love your neighbour 
as yourself" ought to determine the attitude of British Christians 
to the presence with them of some million and a half Muslims. 
And to love means to seek to understand. Most of the 
understanding about Islam by non-Muslims in Britain comes 
from the media, and the media often gives a picture of a Muslim 
community who are all the same and who are seen as a threat. 
The above interviews show a very different picture. While there 
is an overwhelming unity in the essentials of Islam as believed 
and practised all over the world, individual Muslims even within 
one city will have different backgrounds and different ways of 
expressing their faith. Further, as a minority community, they 
face special pressures and difficulties that British Christians 
must try to understand. 


What also comes out from the interviews is the obvious 
but often missed point that these are people. The problems and 
joys that they face are human ones. Christians need not be 
overwhelmed by differences of history, culture and religion. 
Rather, there is much that we have in common as both Christians 
and Muslims seek to live out their faiths in a society which for 
the most part does not see God as relevant. 
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VISION OF ISLAM* 
(Review Article) 


S. VAHIDUDDIN 


THERE has been no dearth of books on Islam in the recent past, 
and one need not look far for the reasons. The political landscape 
of the world has changed dramatically since the Second World 
War, and many states with predominantly Muslim populations 
have declared independence from foreign influence or rule. Even 
though (in spite of their numerical strength and strategical 
importance) Muslim countries have to defer to the agendas of 
big powers, and more often than not present a sad spectacle of 
a divided house, the common religious affiliation that they have 
has forced the world to take an interest in their religion, and to 
explore further their stereotypes of the Muslims. The studies 
which are considered sympathetic and unbiased in their 
portrayal of Islam and the Prophet often betray a condescension 
which has sometimes been counter-productive. Despite their 
authors’ scholarly pretensions and sophisticated jargon, the 
reader is tempted to recall the words of the great German satirist, 
Lichtenberg, “if a monkey looks in a mirror, he cannot expect 
to see a saint looking out at him.” The trap these writers fall 
into is in seeing in great historical figures and the world-shaking 
religious seers of a bygone age a reflection conditioned by our 
own cramped conceptions and misconceptions, an image that 
has been formed partly of ourselves. 


Now, we have before us a comprehensive presentation 
of Islam, jointly prepared by two scholars, one a Japanese and 
the other an American. Sachiko Murata made what was perhaps 
the first ever study of gender relations in Islam (The Tao of Islam, 
1992), while her American husband, Professor William 
C.Chittick, established his credentials with his penetrating 
studies of Ibn ‘Arabi and Rumi. The writers try to find access to 
Islam through its own traditions, and not through the subtly 


* Sachiko Murata and William C.Chittick, The Vision 
of Islam (Paragon House: New York, 1994), 367 pp. 
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tinted spectacles of the West. Instead [they wish]...to portray 
Islam from the perspective of those great Muslims of the past 
who established the major modes of Koranic interpretation and 
Islamic understanding." How much their approach to Islam is 
distinguished from the parallel studies undertaken by other 
eminent scholars from the West can be seen from many of the 
observations to be found in the book. After pointing out that, 
even after years of patient study, the Western scholar may 
remain unappreciative of the revealed text, they write: 
“However there is.enough evidence provided by Islamic 
civilisation itself and the great philosophers, theologians and 
poets who have commented on the text to be sure that the 
problem lies on the side of the reader, not the book. The text is 
undoubtedly one of the most extraordinary ever put down on 
paper. Precisely because it is extraordinary, it does not follow 
people's expectations as to what a book should be." (from the 
Introduction) 


Taking as their basis the Hadith of Gabriel as reported in 
an authentic tradition, the writers consider Islam as a three 
dimensional reality whose constituents are Islam, Iman and Ihsan. 
The first deals with activities such as bearing witness, praying 
and fasting, the second with motivation, and the third with 
doing what is beautiful - as the writers translate Ihsan, equating 
beautiful with good. Lastly, but significantly, a fourth dimension 
is added which they refer to as “time and history." Islam has a 
definite view of history, how it unfolds itself in time, and how 
history and time come to an end. It is small wonder, in this 
sense, that Islam looks on history not as sound and fury 
signifying very little, but informed with divine intentions. 


We find almost all the major themes of the Qur'àn 
discussed in such a way as to be intelligible to non-Muslims as 
well as to those Muslims,who have grown distant or become 
alienated from their roots. А discussion of the well-known Pillars 
of Islam is followed by a thoughtful elucidation of the Qur'anic 
understanding of the signs (ауаћ) of God. Man is asked to reflect 
on His signs which abound in nature, in historical events, and 
not least in his own self. It was in full conformity with the 
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Qur'ànic vision that the great poet Sa'di saw in every leaf of a 
tree a rich repository of divine gnosis. However, a proper 
cognisance of the signs requires prophetic guidance. The Qur'an 
is so rich in content that any discussion cannot go beyond 
preliminaries. They feel that the best way to find access to the 
Qur'ànic vision of God is to see how Не is named. His al-Asma’ 
а1-Низпа, the Beautiful Names, give us a clue to God, the really 
Real in His manifest aspect. 


The writers point out, as had been observed by Muslim 
scholars earlier, that, though God in His essence is unlike any 
other thing, He is named with attributes which have an 
analogical relation to the human world. But, even in their 
similarity, they transcend human limitations. His Mercy 
transcends human mercy and His Justice outstrips the concept 
as known to mortals. Often, these attributes are categorised in 
terms of Jamal (Beauty) and Jalal (Majesty). Our writers, however, 
consider them in the framework of tashbih and tanzth, of similarity 
and remoteness. Another remarkable feature of these Names is 
that they offer a conflicting profile. He brings to life (Muhyi) as 
well as causes death. He is Forgiving as well as Chastiser. While 
in some names the element of tanzih is dominant; in others it is 
the element of tashbih. The writers make a point when they say 
that the two formulas commonly in use among Muslims, Subhan- 
Allah and al-hamd li-Allah, describe respectively tanzih and 
tashbih. On a nominal level He is beyond all that is ascribed to 
Him, and on the phenomenal level praise is due to Him and to 
Him alone, a formula which is often repeated in the Qur'an. As 
the writers are fully aware, tashbih and tanzih are the two 
complementary aspects of tawhid, Divine unity, the central theme 
of the Qur'an. 


No reader of the Qur'àn can fail to be struck by the 
emphasis that is laid on the ghaib, or unseen, the indispensable 
constituent of Muslim faith. The writers take care to show that, 
in the Qur’anic perspective, the unseen does not in any way 
mean what cannot reach the eyes, but what is invisible in 
principle, and what transcends the senses as such, both with 
reference to the material world and with reference to the non- 
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material, the unseen and the insensible per se. Hence the heavens 
that the Qur'an refers to are not the spheres of the planetary or 
any galactic system, but transcend all empirical conditions. 


We know that in many religions light has assumed a 
specific significance, and the use of light (nur), as it appears in 
the Qur'àn, needs to be carefully attended to lest confusion 
follow. On page 90 the authors make the distinction between 
physical light and that which angels are said to be created from. 
“Physical light is lifeless, while angelic light is alive. Physical 
light illuminates, but angelic light also enlightens.” 


Western scholarship has often imputed fatalism to Islam 
in spite of the categorical Qur’anic declaration to the contrary: 
“А human being can only have what he has striven for, and his 
striving will be seen" (О, LIII : 39-40). It is therefore all the more 
welcome to see the balanced and refreshing assessment of the 
writers on this vexed question of freedom. Freedom and 
compulsion are the two poles between which human life 
oscillates. Man is both a servant and a vicegerent, and the dual 
role which is assigned to man speaks of his ambiguous position. 
As the writers justly observe, "Freedom is a reality and it is 
reality that has degrees. The closer people move to God they 
are free" (p. 116). Man's freedom is conditioned by his proximity 
to God. Man is both a servant and a vicegerent, but without 
first becoming a servant he cannot become vicegerent. The 
Muslim view, as the writers underscore it, is that “The highest 
degree of vice-gerency”’ belongs to the most perfect servants 
and as à result “Muhammad is looked upon as the most perfect 
human being, the most exalted vice-gerent, and the greatest 
servant." (p. 127) 


Recognising the central role of prophecy in Islamic 
thinking, Murata and Chittick devote considerable attention to 
show what this means. And this is not possible unless we know 
what it is to be a human being according to an Islamic 
understanding. This inevitably takes us to the highly suggestive 
Qur'anic account of the trust (атапаћ) that was offered to the 
heavens and the earth and its mountains but without being 
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accepted by any save man who was blissfully ignorant of the 
risks to which he was to be exposed. God chides him, though 
rather lovingly, for his folly. The covenant (mithaq), which man 
made with God in his pre-existential reality, may be understood 
according to one's own level of understanding. It shows the 
responsibility that devolves on man to be true to himself. 


It is interesting to see how the writers understand the 
role of Iblis or Satan in the Qur'anic perspective. Their 
understanding is based on the dialogue that the Qur'an presents 
between God and Iblis. They write: “In reading the Christian 
accounts of Satan, one often gets the impression that Satan is 
out of control. He has rebelled and set up an empire of his own, 
where God's laws are not followed.” On the contrary, in Islam 
a different and more subservient role is assigned to him. They 
say: "Islam is too infused with the idea of tawhid to allow Iblis 
any sort of independent role. Even Iblis is a Muslim, though 
only in the broadest sense of the term. He is a compulsory 
servant of God, not a voluntary servant. His pride and аггорапсе, 
his conviction that ‘I am better then he,’ do not allow him to see 
that he is doing God's work just like every one else" (p. 141). 
What are then the vices which alienate man from God? 
Heedlessness (ghaflah) and forgetfulness being at the root, and 
thus it is in dhikr (remembrance) that we find the principal 
remedy to cure man of this malaise. The function of the 
messengers of God is just to awaken man from oblivion. Whilst 
forgetfulness distances man from God, dhikr brings him back to 
His fold. “Remember Ме, [God says] I will remember уои” (О, 
II : 152). 


What the Prophet means to Muslims is underlined 
unambiguously, “If the Koran is Islam, Muhammad is Islam 
humanly embodied. Devotion to the God who reveals himself 
through the Koran demands devotion to the perfect embodiment 
of God's recitation" (p. 184). Small wonder if, with their 
recognition of the pivotal role of the Prophet, the writers justly 
wonder why ''Muslims of a certain modern persuasion 
commonly called fundamentalists" play down the role of the 
Prophet in the name of tawhid. The Qur'an indeed asks the 
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Prophet to say: “I am but a mortal like you; it has been revealed 
to me that your God is one God" (Q, XLI : 6) (p. 185); but itis no 
less important to know that he is also unlike any other human 
being. God has chosen him as a mercy to the whole world; he is 
the recipient of the revelation, a light-giving lamp. 


Even the cursory reader of the Qur'an knows the all- 
pervasive role of God's mercy in its scheme of things. The surahs 
of the Qur'an begin with the mention of God as All-Gracious 
and All-Merciful. His mercy embraces all things, says the 
Qur’an; His mercy precedes his wrath, says the Hadith. What 
our writers say in this regard is worth considering. “Mercy 
pertains to all creatures, whereas wrath pertains to some 
creatures in some circumstances" (p. 234). Their careful study 
of the Qur'an and the Hadith also lead them to observations 
quite uncharacteristic of Western scholarship. They write: “Once 
а person becomes familiar with the styles of the Koran and the 
Hadith, itis impossible to mistake one for the other. The Prophet 
speaks with authority, but with humility and deference as well." 
(p. 241) 


Our authors also discuss the movements that emerged 
as a consequence of inter-cultural confrentation. The work of 
Greek philosophers was introduced into the intellectual life of 
the Ummah through translations, notably of Aristotle (rather than 
Plato), who moulded the categorical framework of Muslim 
thinking. Amongst Muslim thinkers, they mention al-Farabi, 
known as the commentator par excellence; Ibn Sina whose 
influence extended beyond philosophy to the. world of medicine; 
but forget Ibn Khaldun who subjected history for the first time 
to a sociological treatment, and through whom kalam (rational 
theology) arose to defend the Muslim creed against criticisms 
emanating from sources inimical to Islam. 


Rational theology and philosophical speculation, 
however, do not exhaust the ways of approaching Islam. The 
Sufi approach, which is as different from Qur’anic exegesis as 
it is from philosophical speculation, does not pass unnoticed 
by Murata and Chittick, who do not fail to observe that the 
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different dimensions of the Islamic perspective do not exist 
isolated from one another, but coalesce, sometimes so intimately 
that the same person may stand as pre-eminent in one sphere 
as in the other. Al-Ghazzali's is a typical example. Though an 
Ash arite in kalam, “his primary concern was to bring out the 
inner perfections that needed to be developed if people were 
able to live up to the Sunna" (p. 246). The Sufis stressed a form 
of knowledge which they called kashf (unveiling) which is unique 
in itself. The kind of knowledge that they had in mind is 
unmediated by rational reasoning, and access to it is possible 
through sincere commitment to the Sunnah and to an adherence 
to the example of the Prophet. 


Ihsan was defined by the Prophet as the ability “+ 
worship God as if you see Him, because, even if you do not see 
Him, He sees you" (p. 276). Uninterrupted awareness and fear 
of God (taqwa) is possible only if there is no discrepancy between 
thought and action, and this is what is meant by ikhlas. Ikhlas, 
as a quality, is basic to Islamic piety, and nifag, which is its 
negation, leads to perdition in no uncertain a manner. It is justly 
observed that the English word “sincerity” (a usual translation 
of ikhlas) is now so much abused as to be reduced to formal 
courtesy. Ikhlas, in the Qur’anic context, highlights the 
conformity of outward action with inward attitude and intention 
on one level, and at the same time intimates a transcendental 
dimension on another. The surah called“Ikhlas” presents, above 
all, God in absolute tanzih: it is God through remoteness or 
incomprehensibility. It is tawhid in all its purity. 


Love, or agape, as a dimension in Christian piety is a 
central theme of the Christian perspective, and Christians may 
sometimes feel it to be missing in Islam. As a result, they tend 
to ascribe to extraneous influences the dominant place that it 
has occupied in the Sufi world view. The word that is used in 
the Qur'an is hubb (love), and, in the Qur'ànic context, God's 
love is directed to human beings and to nothing else. But man 
strays and finds himself easily attached to this hasty world and 
its fleeting pleasures, forgetting his ultimate concern. It is 
necessary, here, to remind one's self that the love the Qur'an 
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speaks of is not the one-sided love of God which Spinoza hails, 
amor intellectualis dei, but a giving and receiving. The Prophet is 
enjoined to say to those who listen, “If you love God, follow 
me and God will love you" (Q, III : 31). And God warns them 
that, if they turn their back on their religion, they will be replaced 
by another people “whom He loves and who will love Him.” 


(Q, V: 54) 


Any description of the personal dimension of Islam 
cannot fail to see the significance of du‘a and типаја! (spoken 
prayers) in the Muslim's path to God. Their recitation goes back 
to the practice of the Prophet, his descendants and the eminent 
saints. God showed the way when He promised His response 
to the suppliant, “Call Me and I will answer you." Some of the 
most moving supplications have been attributed to the great- 
grandson of the Prophet, Zain al-‘Abidin. Much later in time, 
Khwajah ‘Abd-Allah Ansari’s Мипаја! gives the most poignant 
expression to the stirrings of a soul through poetic imagery. 


Ultimately, one is led to questions which have an intimate 
bearing on human destiny. To be human means to be both spirit 
and body. The writers lay emphasis on the fact that, unlike 
certain currents in Christianity, Islam considers human beings 
as embodied spirits, and this is as valid in this lower earth as it 
is in the higher world beyond the grave. We can therefore 
understand why the question of the bodily resurrection has 
played such a great role in Islam. It is to be noted that the idea 
of the bodily resurrection did not find favour with the 
philosophers, and that they were inclined to think that 
resurrection was a purely spiritual phenomenon. Murata and 
Chittick feel that, apart from its place as a dogma in Islam, this 
is the only possible way to see human beings in their empirical 
reality and their transcendental réle. They write: “God alone 
has no embodiment as this or that; human beings are embodied 
forever” (p. 317). This is not the physical body with which we 
are familiar, but the body which corresponds to our posthumous 
plane of existence. Set against the penchant of the modern Muslim 
intellectuals to sideline the essence of Qur’anic practice, it is 
worth seriously considering the degree to which the writers, 
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each belonging to a different cultural milieu, emphasise the 
importance of these basic elements of the religion. 


The concluding chapters are devoted to the Islamic vision 
of history. The past is not dead and gone, but signals warnings 
to be heeded. Needless to say, we are not confronted with a 
materialistic interpretation of history, but with a teleologic 
understanding. Historical events are imbued with meaning and 
quickened with divine intentions. History has an end, though 
none but God knows the Hour. One of the signs of the 
impending Hour will be the complete reversal of the human 
order, especially in terms of morality and societal norms. The 
vision of Islam that our writers have projected is the harmonious 
blending of its three main constituents: Islam, Iman and Ihsan. 
Small wonder if they have no love lost for the kind of progress 
which “modern” Muslims aspire to. Progress for them is little 
more than the frenzied accumulation of power through 
technology which, ultimately, will threaten the very existence 
of humankind by the invention of more and more sophisticated 
weapons of hitherto unimagined destructive force. 


Historically, the philosophic and scientific activity of 
Muslims, according to Murata and Chittick, reached its peak in 
the heyday of the Baghdad caliphate, and this creativity lost its 
élan with the changing tides of history. But what Islam really 
aimed at was human perfection through the blending of its main 
constituents, and this, the writers argue, was realised only at 
the time of the Prophet and, presumably, in the time of his 
immediate successors. The political fortunes of the Muslims took 
an upward swing with the Abbasids and the Umayyads, but at 
the expense of moral integrity. The writers bemoan the fact that 
the reforms pursued later were not undertaken in the spirit of 
Qur'anic vision, but rather in the shape and with “һе form of 
the gods of progress and democracy as revealed to the modern 
West" (p. 333). "In a healthy Islamic society people will... 
devote themselves to the Islamic sciences and art, and undertake 
the rigors of the spiritual life to the extent of their individual 
gifts. If such a society has ever fully existed it was at the time of 
the Prophet; since then, most societies in the Islamic world have 
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participated in this ideal to some degree, at least until very recent 
times." (p. 333) 


What strikes our writers most in their brief examination 
of history is the loss of a sense of beauty which is sadly obvious 
in the comparison between traditional urban life and the 
monstrosities of the contemporary age. Peace and harmony, 
which Islam cherished and kept alive for centuries, are lost in 
the noise and tumult of our “mass media" existence. 


A note of caution is needed before this well thought-out 
and highly empathetic account of Islam is truly appreciated. 
The translation of some of the key Qur'ànic words may appear 
unfamiliar, and a stray observation may perhaps not be to one's 
liking. It must never be forgotten that the translation of Qur'anic 
vocabulary will always remain problematic, and of this difficulty 
our writers are aware. Discerning translators of the Qur'an have 
presented their versions as interpretation, and not as translation 
in its customary understanding. There is no need to say that 
even the translation of the word din as religion hardly brings to 
light its changing connotation in the varied contexts of the 
Qur'àn: recompense, obedience, reckoning, law, worship, faith, 
nation etc. 


To conclude, the writers have convincingly shown that 
Muslims cannot become what they should be by aping others, 
but by becoming salih or striving towards integrity in the true 
Islamic sense, by imbibing Islam in all its dimensions. It is a 
source of great pleasure to see that, at a time when Islam and 
its Prophet have become the target of pseudo-intellectualism, a 
counter movement has been initiated by scholars to whose 
affection and friendship this reviewer is greatly-beholden. 
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MUHAMMAD IFZAL-UR-RAHMAN 


ROHIL KHAND TERRITORY (KATEHAR) IN MEDIAEVAL 


INDIA, 1200 - 1707 A.D., 


Kanishka Publishers, Delhi, 1995; 250 pp. 


THE work under review consists 
of ten chapters (the last one 
being а résumé), seven 
appendices and a bibliography. 
It is а micro study of the areas 
adjacent to Delhi, the principal 
metropolis of the Delhi 
Sultanate and, subsequently, 
the Mughal Empire. Being a 
fertile region, watered by the 
Ganges and Jamuna, and having 
sufficient rainfall, Katehar 
formed the economic heartland 
of various empires during the 
mediaeval period. The different 
chapters of the book present a 
description and details of 
various aspects of life, social 
conditions, administrative 
structures, demographic 
changes which took place in the 
region's towns in the aftermath 
of the Muslim conquest at the 
end of the twelfth century A.D., 
processes of urbanisation, and 
socio-economic growth etc. 
until Awrangzeb's death in 
1707. Each chapter is based on 
contemporary Persian sources 
available in print and 
manuscript form and, no doubt, 
the book contains carefully 


analysed information culled 
from these sources. Such works 
are welcome in that they add to 
the easily available historical 
resources for scholars of multi- 
lingual and multi-religious 
societies like those of India. 


However, in certain cases, 
the author has failed to escape 
certain pitfalls. His statement 
about the importance of 
Wagi ‘at-i-Mushtagi as a source 
of information is contradictory. 
First he expresses his doubt 
about its author's credibility, 
then he describes it as ''a 
significant work for providing 
insights into the life and 
conduct of the nobles who 
served in Katehar during the 
Lodi period" (p.17). In fact, the 
Wagi ‘at-i-Mushtagi is the only 
contemporary work containing 
historical information on 
Afghan rule under the Lodi 
Sultans, Sher Shah Sur and his 
successors. Objections may also 
be raised to the incorrect 
transliteration of Persian terms 
and family or tribal surnames of 
historical figures. A scholar 
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who possesses a good 
knowledge of the Persian 
language and its literature is 
expected to take care in 
explaining the sigrificance of a 
term in vogue in the mediaeval 
period, and should not 
perpetuate historiographical 
errors committed by senior 
modern scholars of mediaeval 
Indian history. The noble to 
whom the Sultan assigned igta' 
(revenue-assignment) in lieu of 
a cash salary and allowances is 
mentioned both in the literary 
sources and inscriptions as 
тидіа'. Early English writers, as 
well as the Indian scholars who 
followed them; uncritically 
transliterated the term as 
mugti', which is grammatically 
wrong. The evidence found in 
the inscription. about the 
spelling of any term is to be 
preferred, because muqta‘ 
means one to whom the #12" 


(tract of land) was assigned. 


Sher Shàh Sür has been 
invariably mentioned as Sher 
Shah Suri, although his family 
nisbah (or surname) was’ Sur. 
The Afghans who belonged to 
the Sur, a small Afghan tribe in 
Roh (their ancestral Afghan 
tribal region), migrated to India 
during the Lodi period, and 
retained Sur as their surname to 
distinguish themselves from 
other Afghans. Not only do 
mediaeval chroniclers call them 
Sur, but inscriptions fixed to the 


walls of the mosques 
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constructed in Bihar prior to 
Sher Sh&h’s rise to kingship also 
refer to him as Hadrat-i-Sher 
Khan bin Miyan Hasan Sir. An 
inscription is certainly to be 
considered one of the best 
sources of information in this 
regard. The Suri is a Hindu 
caste in the Punjab. In this 
respect also Indian historians 
have followed their English 
counterparts  uncritically. 
Similarly, the statement (p.107) 
about the muti-storeyed ba 'oli 
(stepped well) near Sambhal has 
been described as an ancient 
monument, despite the fact that 
the construction of ba’olis was 
begun by the Muslims after the 
foundation of the Sultanate. 


It ought also to be suggested 
that the use of cultural 
geography in such a study 
would be helpful to an 
understanding of the character 
of the region as the core-area or 
shelter-zone of a particular 
cultural tradition. Certain areas 
exhibit stable cultural patterns, 
while in other areas the old 
cultural tradition is overlaid in 
the wake of a foreign invasion 
on account of the intermingling 
of different peoples on a large 
scale. The region around Delhi, 
for example, including Katehar, 
had made up the core or nuclear 
areas of a Hindu culture before 
the arrival of the Muslims. Later 
on Hindu tradition was 
overlaid, if not replaced 
completely, under Muslim rule. 
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In this region the change in 
population was rapid and 
extensive; within a generation it 
had been culturally and 
demographically transformed 
and had begun to adapt to a 
new way of life, becoming 
ultimately the core area of Indo- 
Muslim culture. All this is not 
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to suggest that the book is Hght- 
weight. It is an important 
contribution to the small 
amount of valuable literature 
available on the regional history 
of Mediaeval India. 


I. H.SIDDIQI 


THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE OF INDIAN MUSLIMS 


Institute of Objective Studies, New Delhi, 1992; 134 pp.; Price 


Rs. 105/- 


CasTE as a cultural or structural 
feature stands out as one of the 
basic “existential phenomena” 
of Indian society. Though a lot 
of change at the micro as well 
as the macro level has occurred 
in the structure and functioning 
of this phenomenon in the 
recent past, its  multi- 
dimensional aspects still attract 
sociologists and other social 
scientists both in India and 
abroad. One of the important 
aspects of the caste dynamics 
recently has been its pervasive 
impact on non-Hindu societies, 
а fact that has been observed by 
many sociologists in their 
studies of Indian society. The 
Indian Muslim community is 
one society that has been partly 
influenced by caste, even 
though Islam in its doctrinaire 


framework is diametrically 
opposed to such a phenomenon. 
This dimension of the Muslim 
community in India has not 
been studied in much depth, 
and has not attracted the 
academic  seriousness it 
deserves. There is only limited 
literature available on this topic, 
which is puzzling because 
research has been carried out on 
this topic in universities and 
research institutes, research 
which, for some reason, has 
remained unpublished. 


It is in this context that the 
present book, edited by 
F.R.Faridi and M.M.Siddiqi, is 
important. It is based on a 
revised version of the papers 
presented at a national seminar 
on “The Social Structure of 
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Indian Muslims" held in New 
Delhi in October 1989, 
organised by the Institute of 
Objective Studies, New Delhi. 
This book reflects a serious 
academic effort on the part of 
the editors and contributors to 
analyse, in a sociological 
framework, the nature of caste 
and social stratification in 
Indian Muslim society. 


The book is composed of 
eight chapters which deal with 
various dimensions of social 
layering or segmentation 
amongst Muslims in India. The 
reference point in all chapters of 
the book, around which all 
chapters revolve, is caste. The 
most important chapters in the 
book are by Prof. A.R.Momin 
and Dr. Jamil Farooqi who 
share many themes in their 
respective papers. Both 
contributors argue that, though 
Islam is highly egalitarian and 
that Muslims in India do not 
practise caste as it is commonly 
understood something akin to 
it prevails in Indian Muslim 
society for a variety of reasons. 


“Since caste is an all pervasive 
institution of Indian Society, its 
influence has percolated into 
the social structures of non- 
Hindu communities as well. 
Thus, castes or caste-like 
features exist among Muslims, 
Christians, Jews, and Sikhs. The 
existence of caste-like features 
among Indian Muslims has been 
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amply documented by 
sociologists and anthr- 
opologists. Elements of social 
hierarchy, endogamy, and 
occupational specialisation 
have found their way from the 
Hindu Model in certain crucial 
respects.” (A.R.Momin, p.15). 


Farooqi asserts that 
“Sociologists also try to explain 
the social structure of Muslim 
Society in terms of caste, 
although there is a vast 
difference between the two. 
However, some sociological 
studies have discovered that 
Indian Muslims also are 
organized into caste groups.” 
(p.23) 


Momin emphasises the 
"pressures of modernisation" 
which in most cases help to 
“weaken and disintegrate” 
caste among Muslims (p.16). 
Farooqi says clearly that 
“Muslim social structure cannot 
be explained in terms of caste 
groups because they do not 
form the basis of social 
structure in Muslim society. 
Muslim social structure, in spite 
of certain emerging deviations, 
rests on the relation of man to 
God which fürther determines 
the relation of man to man.” 


, (p.28) 


Professor Ziauddin Ahmad 
ses the caste system in its 
traditional framework by, 
xplaining some of its features, 
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for example, segmental division 
of society, a hierarchical 
restriction on food and social 
intercourse, a lack of 
unrestricted choice of 
occupations, restriction on 
marriage and so on. He then 
shows how these features of 
social organisation are 
irrelevant to Islam and Indian 
Muslim society. He concludes 
that ‘‘Social stratification or 
ranking existing among the 
Muslims of India is 
fundamentally and clearly 
different from the Hindu caste 
system" (p.43). He also analyses 
the impact of modernisation 
which, according to him, is 
*helping the Muslims to shed 
whatever traits of castes they 
had acquired, from their 
community. The spread of 
education, development of 
mass media, occupational 
mobility, increasing modes of 
communication and transporta- 
tion and spread of democracy 
are all strengthening the sense 
of Islamic brotherhood." (p.47) 


Professor Sanghasen Singh, 
who has also studied the impact 
of the caste system on Muslim 
society in India, has concluded 
that “Muslim society [in India] 
too has allowed some caste-like 
communities to grow.” (p.53) 


M.M.Siddiqi, in his paper, 
argues that “caste” amongst 
Muslims in India is not actually 
like the Hindu version, but ‘в 
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merely a biradari and little else” 
(p.53). He upholds the view that 
“the so-called caste system 
among Muslims has never been 
a faithful imitation of the 
fundamental tenets of Hindu 
caste system" (p.57). But, at the 
same time, he feels that “there 
are some discriminatory 
practices common among the 
Indian Muslims" (p.58). 
Looking on the changing scene 
related to Muslim castes in 
India, he states that there were 


` much caste diffusions existing 


among Muslims even in those 
days when the Ashraf were 
strictly maintaining a distance 
from the Arzal. Now when the 
social structure is going through 
a change, the gap between the 
Ashraf and Arzal is narrowing." 


In an interesting paper 
entitled “The Impact of Islam 
on the Aboriginal Tribes in 
India: A Case Study of the 
Tadvi of Satpuda Hills,” 
M.K.A.Siddiqi observes the 
major aspects of the social life 
and patterns of change of the 
Muslim Tadvi tribals. 
Analysing the impact of Islam 
on the life of these people, he 
refers to a process of 
Islamisation which, according 
to him, refers to “а socio- 
cultural phenomenon of a fairly 
wide range. It may begin with 
the adoption of a few significant 
traits of the Islamic culture that 
may lead to a change in the 
identity of the individuals or 
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groups so affected. It follows a 
process that involves a 
movement from where 
adherence ог preference 
towards an upward direction 
on a scale of greater conformity 
to the ideals enshrined in its 
beliefs and practices...” (p.80). 
In this context, he has analysed, 
among other things, changing 
patterns related to family, 
kinship, marriage, inheritance, 
succession, life-cycle, rituals, 
and the resolution of disputes. 


Mutahrunnisa Omer, in her 
paper, examines the issue of 
caste among Indian Muslims in 
the Islamic framework, and 
identifies what she refers to as 
“deviation” from the norm. She 
concludes by saying that, 
“guided by a foreign cultural 
ethos, Muslims have drifted 
away from Shariah. They need 
to be educated and guided in 
the Shariah.” (p.74) 


K.G.Munshi's paper deals 
with the “Caste System and 
Economic Challenge to Muslims 
in India: A Case Study of 
Ahmadabad City." This paper, 
not directly related to caste 
stratification, has emphasised 
the integration of the Muslim 
minority as an urgent need of 
the day and suggested the 
Muslims to ‘‘take part in 
development in science and 
technology and channelling 
fresh resources for furthering 
the interests of the 
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community." (p.107) 


S.R.Mandal makes some 
empirical observations regard- 
ing the economic and social 
situation of the Muslims of West 
Bengal. He notes that, though 
the Islamic social system is 
egalitarian in orientation, in an 
empirical context, the Muslims 
behave їп a different manner. 


Since the book deals with an 
unusual theme, it needs serious 
and objective assessment from 
a sociological perspective. In 
almost all papers, there is the 
usual argument that, though 
Islam in its ideal, pure form is 
highly egalitarian, Muslim 
society in India is not in the 
empirical sense. Momin and 
Farooqi have systematically 
explored this argument, which 
raises two points: firstly, that 
Islamic egalitarianism does not 
necessarily mean functional 
egalitarianism in the Indian ` 
context; and secondly, that the 
prevalence of some 
inegalitarian caste features in 
Indian Muslim society does not 
necessarily imply the existence 
of caste or Hindu-analogous 
societal phenomena. In the 
recent past, Muslim society in 
India had developed certain 
caste-like features partly 
because of the continuation of 
some pre-Islamic social and 
cultural practices, and partly 
because of the constant 
interaction between the Hindu 
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and Muslim communities at all 
levels. This situation prevails 
among Muslims despite the fact 
that Islam negates a caste-based 
hierarchy and other related 
features. Thus, while the Indian 
Muslims in general practise 
endogamy, occupational 
specialisation, and maintain 
unequal status and hierarchy, 
they avoid other practices 
related to feminine purity and 
pollution and Dharma Karma. 
The other related fact is that, 
though the ideals of Hinduism 
legitimise and strengthen the 
caste system, an emphasis on 
the ideals of Islam may often 
serve to delegitimise and 
weaken the functioning of such 


principles. 


It should also be noted that 
almost all the contributors to 
the book have taken as their 
example of the caste system an 
idealised form of caste that does 
not really exist now. The caste 
system underwent a radical 
transformation in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries due to 
a number of factors. This has to 
be taken into account when 
comparing the caste system 
with its form and function in the 
non-Hindu communities of 
India. 


The authors of the book have 
criticised quite severely the use 
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of Western  sociological 
concepts, theories and methods. 
They argue that their 
application distorts the 
understanding of non-Western, 
and especially Muslim, 
societies. However, at the same 
time, they have not developed 
or delineated sufficiently non- 
Western (for example Islamic) 
methodologies. Until that is 
done, the relevance of Western 
theories and methods will 
remain. 


Most of the contributions to 
the book are theoretical in 
nature, which may also be a 
weakness as the theme would 
appear to demand more 
detailed empirical investiga- 
tion. Three papers аге 
empirically oriented, but are not 
directly related to the caste- 
stratification theme. In this 
context, a basic need emerges to 
carry out detailed empirical 
investigation of the nature of 
social stratification in Indian 
Muslim society. This effort will 
help provide a more sound and 
systematic understanding of the 
matter. Moreover, there is a 
need to apply other concepts, 
such as class and biradari, to 
explain the phenomenon of 
caste-stratification in Muslim 
society in India. 


BASHIR AHMAD DABLA 
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